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When Justinian ascended the throne^ about fifty 
years after the fall of the western empire, the king- 
doms of the Goths and Vandals had obtained a solid, 
and, as it might seem, a legal establishment both in 
Europe and Africa. The titles which Roman vic- 
tory had inscribed were erazed with equal justice 
by the sword of the barbarians ; and their successful 
rapine derived a more venerable sanction from time, 
from treaties, and from the oaths of fidelity, already 
repeated by a second or third generation of obedient 
subjects. Experience and Clmstianity had refuted 
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2 THE DECLINE AND PALL 

the superstitious hope, that Rome was founded by 
the goids to reign for ever over the nations of the 
earth. But the proud claim of perpetual and inde- 
feasible dominion^ which her sol(£ers could no longer 
maintain^ was firmly asserted by her statesmen and 
lawyers, whose opinions have been sometimes re- 
vived and propagated in the modem schools of juris- 
prudence. After Rome herself had been stripped 
of the imperial purple, the princes of Constantinople 
assumed the sole and sacred sceptre of the monarchy; 
demanded, as their rightful inheritance, the pro- 
vinces which had been subdued by the consuls or 
possessed by the Caesars ; and feebly aspired to de- 
liver their faithful subjects of the West from the 
usuipation of heretics and barbarians. The execu- 
tion of this splendid design was in some degree re- 
served for Justinian. During the ^ve first years of 
his reign, he reluctantly waged a costly and unpro- 
fitable war against the Persians ; till his pride sub* 
mitted to his ambition, and he purchased, at the 
price o£ four hundred and forty thousand pounds 
sterling, the benefit of a precarious truce, which, in 
the language of both nations, was dignified with the 
appellation of the endless peace. The safety of the 
East enabled the emperor to employ his forces against 
the Vandals ; and the internal state of Africa afforded 
an honourable motive, and promised a powerful sup- 
port, to the Roman arms*. 

According to the testament of the founder, the 
African kingdom had lineally descended to Hilderic 



* The complete series of the Vnndal war is related by Procopius 
in a regular and elegant narrative (1. i. c 9—25 ; L ii. c 1 — 13); 
and happy would be ttiy lot, could I always tread in the footst^s of 
such a guide. From the entire and diligent perusal of the Greek 
text, I have a right to pronounce that the Latin and French ver- 
sions of Grotius and Cousin may not l)e implicitly trusted ; yet the 
president Cousiu has been often pnused, and Hugo Grotius was the 
first scholar of a learned age. 
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OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 3 

the eldest of the Vandal princes. A mild disposi- 
tion inclined the son of a tjrrant, the grandson of a 
conqueror, to prefer the counsels of clemency and 
peace ; and his accession was marked by the salutary 
edict, which restored two hundred bishops to their 
churches, and allowed the free profession of the 
Athanasian creed*. But the catholics accepted, 
with cold and transient gratitude, a favour so in- 
adequate to their pretensions, and the virtues of 
Hilderic offended the prejudices of his countrymen. 
The Arian clergy presumed to insinuate that he had 
renounced the raith, and the soldiers more loudly 
Complained that he had degenerated from the cou- 
rage, of his ancestors. — His ambassadors were sus- 
pected of a secret and disgraceful negotiation in the 
Byzantine court; and his general, the Achilles t, as 
he was named, of the Vandals, lost a battle against 
the naked and disorderly Moors. The public dis- 
content was exasperated by Gelimer, whose age, 
descent, and military fame, gave him an apparent 
title to the succession : he assumed, with the con- 
sent of the nation, the reins of government ; and his 
unfortunate sovereign sunk without a struggle from 
the throne to a dungeon, where he was strictly 
guarded with a faithful counsellor, and his unpo- 
pular nephew the Achilles of the Vandals. But 
the indidgence which Hilderic had shewn to his 

* See Ruinart, Hist. Persecut. Vandal, c. xii. p. 589. His 
best evidence i« drawn from the life of St Fulgentius, composed by 
one of his disciples, transcribed in a great measure in the annals of 
Baronius, and printed in several great collections (Catalog. Bibliot. 
Bunnaviasnae, torn. i. vol. ii. p. 1*258.) 

-f For what quality of the mind or body ? For speed, or beauty, 
or valour? — In what language did the Vandals read Homer? — Did 
he speak German? — The Latins had four versions (Fabric, torn. 
i. 1. ii. c. 3. p. 297) : yet in spite of the praises of Seneca (Consol. 
e. 26) they appear to have been more successful in imitating, than 
in translating, the Greek poets. But the name of Achilles might 
be famous and popular, even among the illiterate barbarians. 
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catholic subjects had powerfully recommended him 
to the favour of Justinian^ who, for the benefit of 
his own sect, could acknowledge the use and justice 
of religious toleration : ^heir alliance, while the ne- 
phew of Justin remained in a private station, was 
cemented by the mutual exchange of gifts and let- 
ters ; and the emperor Justinian asserted the cause 
of royalty and friendship. In two successive em- 
bassies, he admonished me usurper to repent of his 
treason, or to abstain, at least, from any further vio- 
lence, which might provoke the displeasure of God 
and of the Romans ; to reverence the laws of kindred 
and succession, and to suffer an infirm old man peace- 
ably to end his days, either on the throne of Car- 
thage, or in the palace of Constantinople. The pas- 
sions or even the prudence of Gelimer compelled 
him to rdect these requests, which were urged in 
the haughty tone of menace and command ; and he 
justified his ambition in a language rarely spoken in 
the Byzantine court, by alleging the right of a free 
people to remove or punish their chief magistrate, 
who had failed in the execution of the kingly office. 
After this fruitless expostulation, the captive mo- 
narch was more rigorously treated, his nephew was 
deprived of his eyes, and tiie cruel Vandal, confident 
in his strength and distance, derided the vain threats 
and slow preparations of the emperor of the East. 
Justinian resolved to deliver or revenge his friend, 
Gelimer to maintain his usurpation: and the war 
was preceded, according to the practice of civilized 
nations, by the most solemn protestations that each 
party was sincerely desirous of peace. 

The report of an African war was grateful only 
to the vain and idle populace o£ Constantinople, 
whose poverty exempted them from tribute, and 
whose cowardice was seldom exposed to military 
service. But the wiser citizens, who judged of the 
future by the past, revolved in their memory the 
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immense loss, both of men and money, which the 
empire had sustained in the expedition of Basiliscus. 
The troops which, after five laborious campaigns, 
had been recalled from the Persian frontier, dreaded 
the sea, the climate, and the arms of an unknown 
enemy. The ministers of the finances computed, as 
far as they might compute, the demands of an Afri- 
can war ; the taxes winch might be found and levied 
to supply those insatiate demands ; and the danger, 
lest their own lives, or at least their lucrative em- 
ployments, should -be made responsible for the defi- 
ciency of the supply. Inspired by such selfish mo- 
tives, (for we may not suspect him of any zeal for 
the public good) John of Cappadocia ventured to 
oppose in full council the inclinations of his master. 
He confessed, that a victory of such importance could 
not be too dearly purchased ; but he represented in 
a grave discourse the certain difficulties and the un- 
certain event. '^ You undertake,** said the prefect, 
" to besiege Carthage by land ; the distance is not 
less than one hundred and forty days journey ; on 
the sea a whole year* must elapse before you can 
receive any intelligence from your fleet. If Africa 
should be reduced, it cannot be preserved without 
Uie additional conquest of Sicily and Italy. Success 
will impose the obligation of new labours ; a single 
misfortune will attract the barbarians into the heart 
of your exhausted empire.'* — Justinian felt the 
weight of this salutary advice ; he was confounded 
by the Unwonted freedom of an obsequious servant; 
and tlie design of the war would perhaps have been 
?eliilquished, if his courage had not been revived by 
a voice which silenced the doubts of profane reason. 

• A year — absurd exaggeration ! The conque^ii of Africa may 
be dated' A. D. 533, September 14: it is celebrated by Justinian 
In the.preface to his InstfCutes, which were published November '2 1 
of ih^ s^e year. Including the voyage and return, such ^ com- 
potatiozi might be truly applied to our.lndian empire. 

B 3 
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" I have seen a vision," cried an artful or fanatic 
bishop of the East. " It is the will of Heaven, O 
emperor ! that you should not abandon your holy 
enterprise for the deliverance of the African church. 
The God of battles will march before your standard, 
and disperse your enemies, who are the enemies of 
his Son." The emperor might be tempted, and his 
counsellors were constrained, to give credit to this 
seasonable revelation: but they derived more ra- 
tional hope from the revolt, which the adherents of 
Hilderic or Athanasius had already excited on the 
borders of the Vandal monarchy. Pudentius, an 
African subject, had privately signified his loyal in- 
tentions, and a small military aid restored the pro- 
vince of Tripoli to the obedience of the Romans. 
The government of Sardinia had been intrusted to 
Godas, a valiant barbarian ; he suspended the pay- 
ment of the tribute, disclaimed his allegiance to the 
usurper, and gave audience to the emissaries of Jus- 
tinian, who found him master of that fruitful island, 
at the head of his guards, and proudly invested with 
the ensigns of royalty. The forces of the Vandals 
were diminished by discord and suspicion ; the Ro- 
man armies were animated by the spirit of Belisarius ; 
one of those heroic names which are familiar to every 
age and to every nation. 

The Africanus of new Rome was born, and per- 
haps educated, among the Thracian peasants*, with- 
out any of those advantages which had formed the 
virtues of the elder and the younger Scipio ; a noble 
origin, liberal studies, and the emulation of a free 
state. The silence of a loquacious secretary may be 

* Slpf/.rjTo 8« BtXiffafioc ex Ttpfxwmagt fj ©paxarv^t x»t IKXvpiait 
fjiCTa^v xotvtxi (Procop. Vandal. L i. c. II). Aleman (Not. ad 
Anecdot. p. 6), an Italian, could easily reject the German vanity of 
Giphanius and Velserus, who wished to claim the hero ; but his 
Germania, a metropolis of Thrace, I cannot find in any ciyil or 
ecclesiastical lists of the provinces and cities. 
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admitted^ to prove that the youth of Belisarius could 
not afford any subject of praise : he served, most as- 
suredly with valour and reputation, among the pri- 
vate guards of Justinian ; and when his patron be- 
came emperor, the domestic was. promoted to mili- 
tary command. After a bold inroad into Persar- 
menia, in which his glory was shared by a colleague, 
and his progress was checked by an enemy, Belisa- 
rius repaired to the important station of Dara, where 
he first accepted the service of Procopius, the faith- 
ful companion, and diligent historian of his exploits*. 
The Mirranes of Persia advanced, with forty thou- 
sand of her best troops, to raze ihe fortifications of 
Dara ; and signified the day and the hour on which 
the citizens should prepare a bath for his refresh- 
ment after the toils of victory. He encoimtered an 
adversary equal to himself, by the new title of Ge- 
neral of the East ; his superior in the science of war, 
but much inferior in the number and quality of his 
troops, which amounted only to twenty-five thou- 
sand Romans and strangers, relaxed in their disci- 
pline, and humbled by recent disasters. As the 
plain of Dara refused all shelter to stratagem and 
ambush, Belisarius protected his front with a deep 
trench, which was prolonged at first in perpendicular, 
and afterwards in parallel lines, to cover the wings 
of cavalry advantageously posted to command the 
flanks and rear of the enemy. When the Roman 
centre was shaken, their well-timed and rapid charge 
decided the conflict : the standard of Persia fell ; the 
immortals fled ; the infantry threw away their buck- 
lers, and eight thousand of the vanquished were left 
on the field of battle. In the next campaign, Syria 
was invaded on the side of the desert ; and Belisarius^ 
with twenty thousand men, hastened from Dara to 

• The two first Persian campaigns of Belisarius are fairly'and 
copiously related by hjs secretary (Persic. 1. i. c 12-— 18). 
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the relief of the province. During the whole sum-^ 
mer^ the designs of the enemy were baffled by his 
skilful dispositions : he pressed their retreat^ occu- 
pied each night their camp of the preceding day, 
and would have secured a bloodless victory, if he 
could have resisted the impatience of his own troops. 
Their valiant promise was faintly supported in the 
hour of battle ; the right wing was exposed by the 
treacherous or cowardly desertion of the Christian 
Arabs ; the Huns, a veteran band of eight hundred 
warriors, were oppressed by superior numbers ; the 
flight of tiie Isaurians was intercepted ; but the Ro- 
man infantry stood firm on the left, for Belisarius 
himself, dismoimting from his horse, showed them 
that intrepid despair was their only safety. They 
turned their backs to the Euphrates, and their faces 
to the enemy ; innumerable arrows glanced without 
effect from the compact and shelving order of their 
bucklers; an impenetrable line of pikes was opposed 
to the repeated assaults of the Persian cavalry ; and 
after a resistance of many hours, the remaining troops 
were skilfully embarked under the shadow of the 
night. The Persian commander retired with dis- 
order and disgrace, to answer a strict account of the 
lives of so many soldiers which he had consumed in 
a barren victory. But the fame of Belisarius was 
not sullied by a defeat, in which alone he had saved 
his army from the consequences of their own rash- 
ness : the approach of peace relieved him from the 
guard of the eastern frontier, and his conduct in the 
sedition of Constantinople amply discharged his ob- 
ligations to the emperor. When the African war 
became the topic of popular discourse and secret 
deliberation, each of the Roman generals was appre- 
hensive, rather than ambitious, of the dangerous 
honour ; but as soon as Justinian had declared his, 
preference of superior merit> their envy was rekindled 
by the unanimous applause which was given to the 
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choice of Belisarius. The temper of the Byzantine 
court may encourage a suspicion^ that the hero was 
darkly assisted by the intrigues of his wife, the fair 
and subtle Antonina, who alternately enjoyed the 
confidence, and incurred the hatred, of the empress 
Theodora. The birth of Antonina was ignoble ; she 
descended from a family of charioteers; and her 
chastity has been stained with the foulest reproach. 
Yet she reigned with long and absolute power over 
the mind of her illustrious husband ; and if Anto- 
nina disdained the merit of conjugal fidelity, she 
expressed a manly friendship to Belisarius, whom 
she accompanied with undaunted resolution in all 
the hardships and dangers of a military life*. 

The preparations for the African war were not 
unworthy of the last contest between Rome and 
Carthage. The pride and flower of the army con- 
sisted of the guards of Belisarius, who, according to 
the pernicious indulgence of the times, devoted them- 
selves by a particular oath of fidelity to the service 
of their patron. Their strength and stature, for 
which they had been curiously selected, the good- 
ness of their horses and armour, and the assiduous 
practice of all the exercises of war, enabled them to 
act whatever their courage might prompt ; and their 
courage was exalted by the social honour of their 
rank, and the personal ambition of favour and for- 
tune. Four hundred of the bravest of the Heruli 
marched under the banner of the faithful and active 
Pharas ; their untractable valour was more highly 
prized than the tame submission of the Greeks and 
Syrians ; and of such importance was it deemed to 
procure a reinforcement of six hundred Massagetee, 
or Huns, that they were allured by fraud and de- 
ceit to engage in a naval expedition. Five thousand 

* See the birth and character of Antonina, in the Anecdotes* c 
], and the notes of Alemanuus, p. 3. 
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horse and ten thousand foot were embarked at Con- 
stantinople for the conquest of Africa; but the in- 
fantry^ for the most part levied in Thrace and Isau- 
ria, yielded to the more prevailing use and reputa- 
tion of the cavalry ; and the Scythian bow was the 
weapon on which the armies of Rome were now re- 
duced to place their principal dependence. From a 
laudable desire to assert the dignity of this theme, 
Procopius defends the soldiers of nis own time against 
the morose critics^ who confined that respectable 
name to the heavy-armed warriors of antiquity, and 
maliciously observed, that the word archer is intro- 
duced by Homer* as a term of contempt. " Such 
contempt might perhaps be due to the naked youths 
who appeared on foot in the fields of Troy, and, 
lurking behind a tomb-stone, or the shield of a friend, 
drew the bow-string to their breast t^ and dismissed 
a feeble and lifeless arrow. But our archers (pur- 
sues the historian) are mounted on horses, which 
they manage with admirable skill ; their head and 
shoulders are protected by a casque or buckler ; they 
wear greaves of iron on their legs, and their bodies 
are guarded by a coat of mail. On their right side 
hangs a quiver, a sword on their left, and their hand 
is accustomed to wield a lance or javelin in closer 
combat. Their bows are strong and weighty ; they 
shoot in every possible direction, advancing, retreat- 
ing, to the front, to the rear, or to either flank ; and 
as they are taught to draw the bow-string not to the 

* See the preface of Procopius. The enemies of archery might 
quote the reproaches of Diomede (Iliad A. 3;J5, &c.), and the per- 
mittere vulnera ventis of Lucan (viii. 384) : yet the Romans could 
not despise the arrows of the Parthians ; and in the siege of Troy, 
Pandarus, Paris, and Teucer, pierced those haughty warriors who 
insulted them as women or children. 

■f Ntupjj /xev fxaXiii vsXnfftVy ro|<w h at^rtpov (Iliad £i, 123). 
How concise — ^liow just — how beautiful is the whole picture ! I 
sfiee the attitudes of the archer — I hear the twanging of the bow, — 
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breagt^ but to the right ear, firm indeed must be the 
armour that can resist the rapid violence of their 
shaft/' Five hundred transports, navigated by 
twenty thousand mariners of Egypt, Cilida, and 
Ionia, were collected in the harbour of Constantino- 
ple. The smallest of these vessels may be com- 
puted at thirty, the largest at five hundred tons; 
and the fair average will supply an allowance, 
liberal but not profuse, of about one hundred thou- 
sand tons*, for the reception of thirty-five thousand 
soldiers and sailors, of five thousand horses, of arms, 
engines, and military stores, and of a sufficient stock 
of water and provisions for a voyage, perhaps, of 
three months. The proud galleys, which in former 
ages swept the Mediterranean with so many hun- 
dred oars, had long since disappeared ; and the fleet 
c^ Justinian was escorted only by ninety-two light 
Inrigantines, covered from the missile weapons of the 
enemy, and rowed by two thousand of the 'brave 
and robust youth of Constantinople. Twenty-two 
generals are named, most of whom were afterwards 
distinguished in the wars of Africa and Italy : but 
the supreme command, both by land and sea, was 
delegated to Belisarius alone, with a boundless power 
of acting according to his discretion, as if the em- 
peror himself were present. The separation of the 
naval and military professions is at once the effect 



* The text appears to allow for the largest vessels 50,000 ine« 
dimniy or 3000 tons (since the medimnus weighed 160 Roman, or 
120 avoirdupoiF, pounds). I have given a more rational inter, 
pretation, by supposing that the Attic style of Procopius conceals 
the legal and popular modius, a sixth part of the medimnut 
(Hooper's Ancient Measures, p. 152, &c.). A contrary, and in- 
deed a stranger mistake, has crept into an oration of Dinarchus 
(contra Deroosthenem, in Reiske Orator. Graec. tom. iv. P. ii. 
p. 34). By reducing the number of ships from 500 to 50, and trans- 
lating fX(3<fxvoi by mines, or pounds. Cousin has generously allowed 
600 tons for ihe whole of the imperial fleet! — Did he never think ? 
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and the cause of the modem improvements in the 
science of navigation and maritime war. 

In the seventh year of the reign of Justinian, and 
about the time of the summer solstice, the whole 
fleet of six hundred ships was ranged in martial 
pomp before the gardens of the palace. The pa- 
triarch pronounced his benediction, the emperor 
signified his last commands, the general's trumpet 
gave the signal of departure, and every heart, ac- 
cording to its fears or wishes, explored with anxious 
curiosity the omens of misfortune and success. The 
first halt was made at Perinthus or Heradea, wh^e 
Belisarius waited five days to receive some Thracian 
horses, a military gift of his sovereign. From thence 
the fleet pursued their course through the midst of 
the Propontis; but as they struggled to pass the 
straits of the Hellespont, an unfavourable wind de- 
tained them four days at Abydus, where the general 
exhibited a memorable lesson of firmness and seve- 
rity. Two of the Huns, who, in a drunken quarrel, 
had slain one of their fellow soldiers, were instantly 
shown to the army isuspended on a lofty gibbet. 
The national indignity was resented by their coun- 
tr3rmen, who disclaimed the servile laws of the em- 
pire, and asserted the free privilege of Scythia, where 
a small fine was allowed to expiate the hasty sallies 
of intemperance and anger. Their complaints were 
specious, their clamours were loud, and the Romans 
were not averse to the example of disorder and im- 
punity. But the rising sedition was appeased by 
the authority and eloquence of the general : and he 
represented to the assembled troops 9ie obligation of 
justice, the importance of discipliQe, the rewards of 
piety and virtue, and the unpardonable guilt of mur- 
der, which, in his apprehension, was aggravated ra- 
ther than excused by the vice of intoxication *. In 

• I have read of a Greek legislator, who inflicted a double penalty 
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the navigation from the Hellespont to Peloponnesus, 
which the Greeks, after the siege of Troy, ha^l per- 
Conned^ four days*, the fleet of Belisarius was 
guided in their course by his master-galley, conspi- 
cuous in the day by the redness of the sails, and in 
the night by the torches blazing from the mast head. 
It was the duty of the pilots, as they steered between 
the islands, and turned the capes of Malea and Tae- 
narium, to preserve the just order and regular in- 
tervals of such a multitude of ships ; as uie wind 
was fair and moderate, their labours were not im- 
successful, and the troops were safely disembarked 
at Methone on the Messeniaii coast, to repose them- 
selves for a while after the fatigues of the sea. In 
this place they experienced, how avarice, invested 
with authority, may sport with the lives of thousands 
which are bravely exposed for the public service. 
According to military practice the bread or biscuit 
of the Romans was twice prepared in the oven, and 
a diminution of one-fourtli was cheerfully allowed 
for the loss of weight To gain this miserable pro- 
fit, and to save the expense of wood, the prefect 
John of Cappadocia had given orders that the flour 
should be slightly baked by the same fire which 
warmed the baths of Constantinople : and when the 
sacks were opened, a soft and mouldy paste was dis- 
tributed to the army. Such unwholesome food, as- 
sisted by the heat of the climate and seaspn, soon 
}N'oduced an epidemical disease, which swept away 
hve hundred soldiers. Their health was restored by 



on the crimes committed in a state of intoxication ; but it seems 
agreed that this was rather a political than a moral law. 

• Or even in three days, since they anchored the first evening in 
the neighbouring hie of Tenedos : the second day they sailed to Les- 
bos, the third to the proroontoiy of Eubceaf and on the fourth they 
reached Argos (Homer, Odyss. r. 130 — 183. Woods Essay on 
Homer, p. 40 — 46). A pirate sailed from the Hellespont to the 
seaport at Sparta in three days (Xenophon, Hellen. L ii. c I). 
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the diligence of Belisarius^ who provided ^esh bread 
at Methone, and boldly expressed his just and hu- 
mane indignation : the emperor heard his complaint; 
the general was praised ; but the minister was not 
punished. From the port of Methone, the pilots 
steered along the western coast of Peloponnesus^ as 
far as the isle of Zac3mthus or Zant, before they un- 
dertook the voyage (in their eyes a most arduous 
voyage) of one hundred leagues over the Ionian 
sea. As the fleet was surprised by a calm^ sixteen 
days were consumed in the slow navigation; and 
even the general would have suffered the intolerable 
hardship of thirst, if the ingenuity of Antonina had 
not preserved the water in glass bottles, which sl^e 
buried deep in the sand, in a part of the ship im- 
pervious to the rays of die sun. At length the har- 
bour of Caucana^, on the southern side of Sicily, 
afforded a secure and hospitable shelter. The Gothic 
officers who governed the island in the name of the 
daughter and grandson of Theodoric, obeyed their 
imprudent orders, to receive the troops of Justinian 
like friends and allies ; provisions were liberally sup- 
plied, the cavalry was remounted f, and Procopius 
soon returned from Syracuse with correct informa- 
tion of the state and aesigns of the Vandals. His 
intelligence determined Belisarius to hasten his ope- 
rations, and his wise impatience was seconded by the 
winds. The fleet lost sight of Sicily, passed before 
the isle of Malta, discovered the capes of Africa, ran 
along the coast with a strong gale from the north- 
east, and finally cast anchor at the promontory of 

* Caucana* near Camarina, is at least 50 ipiles (350 or 400 
stadia) from Syracuse (Cluyer. Siciiia Antiqua, p. 191). 

f Procopius, Gothic. 1. i c. 3. Tibi toUit binnitum apta qua- 
drigis equa, in the Sicilian ^lastures of Grosphus (Horat Camou 
ii. 1 6). Acragas . . . roa^nanimCim quondam generator equonim 
(Virg. Mneid. iii. 704). Tbero's horses, whose victories are im- 
mortalized by Pindar, were bred in this country. 
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Caput Vada, about five days journey to the south of 
Carthage*. 

If Gelimer had been informed of the approach of 
the enemy^ he must have delayed the conquest of 
Sardmia, for the munediate defence of his person 
and kingdom. A detachment of five thousand sol- 
diers^ and one hundred and twenty galleys^ would 
have joined the remaining forces of the Vandals ; - 
and die descendant of Genseric might have sur- 
prised and oppressed a fleet of deep-laden transports^ 
incapable of action^ and of light brigantines^ that 
seemed only qualified for flight. Belisarius had se- 
cretly trembled when he overheard his soldiers, in 
the passage^ emboldening each other to confess their 
apprehensions: if they were once on shore^ they 
h<^>ed to maintain the honour of their arms ; but if 
they should be attacked at sea, they did not blush 
to acknowledge they wanted courage to contend at 
the same time with the winds, the waves, and the 
barbarians f. The knowledge of their sentiments 
decided Belisarius to seize the first opportunity of 
landing them on the coast of Africa ; and he pru- 
dently rejected, in a council of war, the proposal of 
sailing with the fleet and army into the port of Car- 
thage. Three months after their departure from 
Constantinople, the men and horses, the arms and 
military stores, were safely disembarked, and five 
soldiers were left as a guard on board each of the 
ships, which were disposed in the form of a semi- 
circle. The remainder of the troops occupied a 
camp on the sea-shore, which they fortified, accord- 

* The Caput Vada of Procopius (where Justinian afterwards 
founded a city—de EdiBc. 1. vi. c. 6), is the promontory of Aromon 
fn Strabo, the Brachodes of Ptolemy, the Capaudia of the moderns, 
a long narrow slip that runs into the sea. (Shaw*s Travels, p. 111). 

•f A centurion of Mark Antony expressed, though in a more 
ouuily strain, the same dislike to the sea and to naval combats 
(PluUrcb in Antonio, p. 1730, edit. Hen. Steph.). 
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ing to ancient discipline, with a ditch and rampart ; 
and the discovery of a source of fresh water, while 
it allayed the thirst, excited the superstitious con- 
fidence of the Romans. The next morning, some of 
the neighbouring gardens were pillaged ; and Beli- 
sarius, after chastising the offenders, embraced the 
slight occasion, but the decisive moment, of incul- 
cating the maxims of justice, moderation, and ge- 
nuine policy. — " When I first accepted the commis- 
sion of subduing Africa, I depended much less," 
said the general, " on the numbers, or even the 
bravery of my troops, than upon the friendly dispo- 
sition of the natives, and their immortal hatred to 
the Vandals. You alone can deprive me of this 
hope : if you continue to extort by ri^ine what 
might be purchased for a little money, such acts of 
violence will reconcile these implacable enemies and 
unite them in a just and holy league against the in- 
vaders of their country." These exhortations were 
enforced by a rigid discipline, of which the soldiers 
themselves soon felt and praised the salutary effects. 
The inhabitants, instead of deserting their houses, or 
hiding their com, supplied the Romans with a fair 
and liberal market : the civil officers of the province 
continued to exercise their functions in the name of 
Justinian; and the clergy, &om motives of con- 
science and interest, assiduously laboured to pro- 
mote the cause of a catholic emperor. The small 
town of Sullecte *, one day's journey from the camp, 
had the honour of being foremost to open her gates, 
and to resume her ancient allegiance: the larger 
cities of Leptis and Adrumetum imitated the ex- 
ample of loyalty as soon as Belisarius appeared; 

* Sullecte is perhaps the Turris Hannibalis, an old building, now 
as large as the tower of London. The march of Belisarius to Lep- 
tis, Adrumetum, &c. is illustrated by the campaign of Caesar (Hir- 
tius, de Bello Africano, with the Analyse of Guichardt), and Shaw*s 
Travels, (p. 105 — 1 13) in the same country. 
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and he advanced without opposition as far as Orasse^ 
a palace of the Vandal kings^ at the distance of fifty 
miles from Carthage. The weary Romans indulged 
themselves in the refreshment of shady groves^ cool 
fountains^ and delicious fruits ; and the preference 
which Procopius allows to these gardens over any 
that he had seen either in the East or West^ may be 
ascribed either to the taste or the fatigue of the his- 
torian. In three generations prosperity and a warm 
climate had dissolved the hardy virtue of the Van- 
dals, who insensibly became the most luxurious of 
mankind. In their villas and gardens^ which might 
deserve the Persian name of paradise*, they en- 
joyed a cool and elegant repose ; and^ after the daily 
use of the bath, the barbarians were seated at a ta- 
ble profusely spread with the delicacies of the land 
and sea. Their silken robes, loosely flowing, afler 
Ae £»hion of the Medes, were embroidered with 
gold : love and hunting were the labours of their 
life ; and their vacant hours were amus^ by panto- 
mimes, chariot-races, and the music and dances of 
the theatre. 

In a march of ten or twelve days, the vigilance 
of Belisarius was constantly awake and active against 
his unseen enemies, by whom, in every place, and 
at every hour, he might be suddenly attacked. An 
officer of confidence and merit, John the Armenian, 
led the vanguard of three hundred horse; six hundred 
Massagetse covered at a certain distance the left 
flank; and the whole fleet, steering along the coast, 
seldom lost sight of the army, which moved each 
day about twelve miles, and lodged in the evening 
in strong camps or in friendly towns. The near 

* Hapaluaof xwkXig-o; airavtiM (m ^uf; ifffAtv, The paradises, 
a name and fashion adopted from Persia, may be represented by the 
royal garden of Ispahan (Voyage d^Olearius* p. 774). See, in the 
Greek romances, their most perfect model (Longus, Fastoralt !• iv. 
p. 99— 101. Achilles Tatius, 1. i. p. 22, 23). 

c3 
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approach of the Romans to Carthage filled the mmd 
of Gelimer with anxiety and terror. He prudently 
wished to protract the war till his brother, with his 
veteran troops, should return from the ccmquest of 
Sardinia ; and he now lamented the rash policy of 
his ancestors, who, by destroying the fortifications 
of Africa, had left him only the dangerous resource 
of risking a battle in the neighbourhood of his ca- 
pital. The Vandal conquerors, from their original 
number of fifty thousand, were multiplied, without 
including their women and children, to one hundred 
and sixty thousand fighting men : and such forces, ani- 
mated with valour and union, might have crushed, at 
their first landing, thefeebleand exhausted bandsofthe 
Roman general. But the friends of the captive king 
were more inclined to accept the invitations, than 
to resist the progress, of Belisarius; and many a 
proud barbarian msguised his aversion to war under 
the more specious name of his hatred to the usurper. 
Yet the authority and promises of Gelimer collected 
a formidable army, and his plans were concerted 
with some degree of military skill. An order was 
despatched to his brother Ammatas, to collect all the 
forces of Carthage, and to encounter the van of the 
Roman army at the distance of ten miles from the 
city; his nephew Gibamund, with two thousand 
horse, was destined to attack their left, when the 
monarch himself, who silently followed, should 
charge their rear, in a situation which excluded them 
from the aid or even the view of their fleet But 
the rashness of Ammatas was fatal to himself and 
his country. He anticipated the hour of attack, 
outstripped his tardy foUowers, and was pierced 
with a mortal wound, after he had slain with his 
own hand twelve of his boldest antagcmists. His 
Vandals fled to Carthage ; the highway, almost ten 
miles, was strewed with dead bodies ; and it seemed 
incredible that such multitudes could be slaughtered 
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by the swords of three hundred Romans. The 
nephew of Gelimer was defeated after a slight 
combat by the six hmidred Massagetae: they did 
not equal the third part of his numbers : but each 
Scythian was fired by the example of his chiefs who 
gloriously exercised the privilege of his family, by 
riding foremost and alone to shoot the first arrow 
against the enemy. In the meanwhile, Gelimer 
himself, ignorant of the event, and misguided by the 
windings of the hills, inadvertently passed the Roman 
army, and reached the scene of action where Am- 
matas had fallen. He wept the fate of his brother 
and of Carthage, charged with irresistible fury the 
advancing squadrons, and might have pursued, and 
perhaps decided, the victory-, if he had not wasted 
those inestimable moments in the discharge of a vain, 
though pious duty to the dead. While his spirit 
was broken by this mournful office, he heard the 
trumpet of BeUsarius, who leaving Antonina and his 
infantry in the camp, pressed forwards with his 
guards and the remainder of the cavalry to rally his 
fl3ang troops, and to restore the fortune of the day. 
Much room could not be found in this disorderly 
battle for the talents of a general ; but the king fled 
before the hero ; and the Vandals, accustomed cmly 
to a Moorish enemy, were incapable of withstanding 
the arms and discipline of the Romans. Gelimer 
retired with hasty steps towards the desert of Nu- 
midia ; but he had soon the consolation of learning 
that his private orders for the execution of Hilderic 
and his captive friends had been faithfully obeyed. 
The tyrant's revenge was useful only to his enemies. 
The death of a lawful prince excited the compas- 
sion of his people ; his life might have perplexed 
the victorious Romans ; and the lieutenant of Jus- 
tinian, by a crime, of which he was innocent, was 
relieved from the painful alternative of forfeiting his 
honour or relinquishing his conquests. 
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As soon as the tumult had subsided^ the several 

nof the army informed each other of the acci- 
( of the day ; and Belisarius pitched his camp 
on the field of victory, to which the tenth mile-stone 
from Carthage had applied the Latin appellation of 
decimus. From a wise suspicion of the stratagems 
and resources of the Vandals, he marched the next 
day in order of battle, halted in the evening before 
the gates of Carthage, and allowed a night of repose, 
that he might not, in darkness and disorder, expose 
the city to the license of the soldiers, or the soldiers 
themselves to the secret ambush of the city. But as 
the fears of Belisarius were the result of calm and 
intrepid reason, he was soon satisfied that he might 
confide, without danger, in the peaceful and friendly 
aspect of the capital. Carthage blazed with innu- 
merable torches, the signals of the public joy ; the 
chain was removed that guarded the entrance of the 
port ; the gates were thrown open, and the people, 
with acclamations of gratitude, hailed and invited 
their Roman deliverers. The defeat of the Vandals, 
and the freedom of Africa, were announced to the 
city on the eve of St. Cyprian, when the churches 
were already adorned and illuminated for the festival 
of the martyr, whom three centuries of superstition 
had almost raised to a local deity. The Arians, 
conscious that their reign had expired, resigned the 
temple to the catholics, who rescued their saint from 
profane hands, performed the holy rites, and loudly 
proclaimed the creed of Ailianasius and Justinian. 
One awful hour reversed the fortunes of the con- 
tending parties. The suppliant Vandals, who had 
so lately indulged the vices of conquerors^ sought 
an humble refuge in the sanctuary of the* church ; 
while the merchants of the East were delivered from 
the deepest dungeon of the palace by their afirighted 
keeper, who implored the protection of his captives, 
, and showed them, through an aperture in the wall 
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the sails of the Roman fleet. After their separation 
from the army^ the naval commanders had proceeded 
with slow caution along the coasts till they reached 
the Hermsean promontory, and obtained the first in- 
telligence of the victory of Belisarius. Faithful to 
his instructions, they would have cast anchor about 
twenty miles from Carthage, if the more skilful seamew 
had not represented the perils of the shore, and the 
signs of an impending tempest. Still ignorant of 
the revolution, they declined, however, the rash at- 
tempt of forcing the chain of the port ; and the ad- 
jacent harbour and suburb of Mandracium were in- 
sulted only by the rapine of a private oflScer who 
disobeyed and deserted his leaders. But the im- 
perial fleet, advancing with a fair wind, steered 
through the narrow entrance of the Goletta, and 
occupied, in the deep and capacious lake of Tunis, a 
secure station about five miles from the capital*. 
No sooner was Belisarius informed of their arrival, 
than he despatched orders that the greatest part of 
the mariners should be immediately landed to join 
the triumph, and to swell the apparent numbers of 
the Romans. Before he allowed them to enter 
the gates of Carthage, he exhorted them, in a 
discourse worthy of himself and the occasion, not to 
disgrace the glory of their arms ; and to remember 
that the Vandals had been the tyrants, but that they 
were the deliverers of the Africans, who must now 
be respected as the voluntary and affectionate sub- 
jects of their common sovereign. The Romans 

♦ The neighbourhood of Carthage, the sea, the land, and the 
rivers, are changed almost as much as the works of man. The 
isthmus, or neck, of the city, is now confounded with the continent ; 
th^ harbour is a dry plain ; and the lake, or stagnum, no more than 
a morass, with six or seven feet water in the mid-channel See 
d*Anville (Geographie Ancienne, tom. ii. p. 82); Shaw (Travels, 

p. 77 84) ; Marmol (Description de T Afrique, torn. ii. p. 465), 

and Thuanus (Iviii. 12, tom. iii. p. 334). 
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marched through the streets in dose ranks^ prepared 
for battle if an enemy had appeared ; the strict order 
maintained by the general imprinted on their minds 
the duty of obedience; and in an age in which 
custom and impunity almost sanctified the abuse of 
conquest^ the genius of one man repressed the pas- 
sions of a victorious array. The voice of menace 
and complaint was silent ; the trade of Carthage was 
not interrupted ; while Africa changed her master 
and her government, the shops continued open and 
busy ; and the soldiers, after sufficient guards had 
been posted, modestly departed to the houses which 
were allotted for their reception. Belisarius fixed 
his residence in the palace ; seated himself on the 
throne of Genseric; accepted and distributed the 
barbaric spoil ; granted their lives to the suppliant 
Vandals ; and laboured to repair the damage which 
the suburb of Mandraciuq^ had sustained in the pre- 
ceding night. At supper he entertained his principal 
officers with the form and magnificence of a royal 
banquet*. The victor was respectfully served by 
the captive officers of the household; and in the 
moments of festivity, when the impartial spectators 
applauded the fortune and merit of Belisarius, his 
envious flatterers secretly shed their venom on every 
word and gesture which might alann the suspicions 
of a jealous monarch. One day was 'given to these 
pompous scenes, which may not be despised as use- 
less, if they attracted the popular veneration ; but 
the active mind of Belisarius, which in the pride of 
victory could suppose a defeat, had already resolved, 
that the Roman empire in Africa should not depend 
on the chance of arms, or the favoiu* of the people. 

* From Delphi, the name of Delphicum was given, both in 
Greek and Latin, to a tripod i and, by an easy analogy, the same 
appellation was extended at Rome, Cou^tantinople, and Carthage» 
to the royal banqueting room (Procopius, Vandal. I. i. c 2K 
Ducange, Gloss. Graec. ji. 277. AiXfixov ad Alexiad. p. 412>. 
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The fortifications of Carthage had alone been ex- 
empted from the general proscription; but in the 
reign of ninety-five years they were suffered to decay 
by the thoughtless and indolent Vandals. A wiser 
conqueror restored with incredible despatch the walls 
and ditches of the city. His liberality encouraged 
the workmen; the soldia*s^ the mariners^ and the 
citizens^ vied with each other in the salutary labour ; 
and Gelimer, who had feared to trust his person in 
an open town^ beheld with astonishment and despair 
the rising strength of an impregnable fortress. 

That unfortunate monarch, after the loss of his 
capital, applied himself to collect the remains of an 
army scattered, rather than destroyed, by the pre- 
ceding battle; and the hopes of piUage attracted 
some Moorish bands to the standard of Gelimer. 
He encamped in the fields of Bulla, four days 
journey from Carthage ; insulted the capital, which 
he deprived of the use of an aqueduct ; proposed a 
high reward for the head of every Roman ; affected 
to spare the persons and property of his African 
subjects, and secretly negotiated with the Arian 
sectaries and the confederate Hims. Under these 
circumstances, the conquest of Sardinia served only 
to aggravate his distress; he reflected with the 
deepest anguish, that he had wasted, in that useless 
enterprise, five thousand of his bravest troops ; and 
he r^id, with grief and shame, the victorious letters 
of his brother Zano, who expressed a sanguine con- 
fidence that the king, after the example of their an- 
cestors, had already chastised the rashness of the 
Roman invader. " Alas ! my brother," replied Ge- 
limer, '* heaven has declared against our unhappy 
nation. While you have subdued Sardinia, we have 
lost Africa. No sooner did Belisarius appear with 
a handful of soldiers, than courage and prosperity 
deserted the cause of the Vandids. Your nephew 
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Gibamund, your brother Ammatas, have been be- 
trayed to death by the cowardice of their followers. ' 
Our horses, our snips, Carthage itself, and all Africa, 
are in the power of the enemy. Yet the Vandals 
still prefer an ignominious repose, at the expense of 
their wives and children, their wealth and liberty. 
Nothing now remains, except the field of Bulla, and 
the hope of your valour. Abandon Sardinia ; fly to 
our relief; restore our empire, or perish by our side." 
On the receipt of this epistle, Zano imparted his 
grief to the principal Vandals ; but the intelligence 
was prudently concealed from the natives of the 
island. The troops embarked in one hundred and 
twenty galleys at the port of Cagliari, cast anchor 
the third day on the confines of Mauritania, and 
hastily pursued their march to join the royal standard 
in the camp of Bulla. Mournful was the interview : 
the two brothers embraced ; they wept in silence ; 
no questions were asked of the Sardinian victory ; 
no inquiries were made of the African misfortunes : 
they saw before their eyes the whole extent of their 
calamities ; and the absence of their wives and chil- 
dren afforded a melancholy proof, that either death 
or captivity had been their lot. The languid spirit 
of the Vandals was at length awakened and united 
by the entreaties of their king, the example of Zano, 
and the instant danger which threatened their mo- 
narchy and religion. The military strength of the 
nation advanced to battle ; and such was the rapid 
increase, that, before their army reached Tricameron, 
about twenty miles from Carthage, they might boast, 
perhaps with some exaggeration, that they surpassed, 
in a tenfold proportion, the diminutive powers of the 
Romans. But these powers were under the command 
of Belisarius ; and^ as he was conscious of their su- 
perior merit, he permitted the barbarians to surprise 
him at an unseasonable hour. The Romans were 
instantly under arms : a rividet covered their front ; 
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the cavalry formed the first line^ which Belisarius 
supported in the centre, at the head of five hundred 
guu^ ; the infantry, at some distance, was posted 
in the second line ; and the vigilance of the general 
watched the separate station and ambiguous faith of 
the Massagetae, who secretly reserved their aid for 
the conquerors. The historian has inserted, and the 
reader may easily supply, the speeches* of the com- 
manders, who, by arguments the most apposite to 
their situation, inculcated the importance of victory, 
and the contempt of life. Zano, with the troops 
which had followed him to the coniq[uest of Sardinia, 
was placed in the centre ; and the throne of Genseric 
might have stood, if the multitude of Vandals had 
imitated their intrepid resolution. Casting away 
their lances and missile weapons, they drew their 
swords, and expected the charge : the Roman cavalry 
thrice passed the rivulet ; they were thrice repulsed ; 
and the conflict was firmly maintained, till Zano fell, 
and the standard of Belisarius was displayed. Gre- 
hmer retreated to his camp ; the Huns joined the 
pursuit ; and the victors despoiled the bodies of the 
slain. Yet no more than fifty Romans, and eight 
hundred Vandals, were found on the field of batde ; 
so inconsiderable was the carnage of a day, which 
extinguished a nation, and tran^erred the empire of 
Africa. In the evening, Belisarius led his infantry 
to the attack of the camp ; and the pusillanimous 
flight of Grelimer exposed tiie vanity of his recent 
declarations, that, to the vanquished, death was a 
relief, like a burden, and infamy the only object of 
terror. His departure was secret; but as soon as 
the Vandals discovered that their king had deserted 
them, they hastily dispersed, anxious only for their 



* Tliese orations always express the sense of the times, and 
sometimes of the actors. I have condensed that sense, and thrown 
away dedamatior. 
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personal safety, and careless of every object that is 
dear or valuable to mankind. The Romans entered 
the camp without resistance ; and the wildest scenes 
of disorder were veiled in the darkness and confusion 
of the night. Every barbarian who met their 
swords was inhumanly massacred; their widows 
and daughters, as rich heirs, or beautiful concubines, 
were embraced by the licentious soldiers ; and ava- 
rice itself was almost satiated with the treasures of 
gold and silver, the accumulated fruits of conquest 
or economy in a long period of prosperity and peace. 
In this frantic search, the troops, even of Belisarius, 
forgot their caution and respect Intoxicated with 
l\ist and rapine, they explored in small parties, or 
alone, the adjacent nelds, the woods, the rocks, and 
the caverns, mat might possibly conceal any desirable 
prize : laden with booty, they deserted their ranks, 
and wandered, without a guide, on the high road to 
Carthage ; and if the flying enemies had dared to 
return, very few of the conqua*ors would have es- 
caped. Deeply sensible of the disgrace and danger, 
Belisarius passed an apprehensive night in the field 
of victory: at the dawn of day, he planted his 
standard on a hill, recalled his guards and veterans, 
and gradually restored the modesty and obedience 
of the camp. It was equally the concern of the 
Roman general to subdue the hostile, and to 
save the prostrate, barbarian; and the suppliant 
Vandals, who could be found only in churches, were 
protected by his authority, disarmed, and separately 
confined, that they might neither disturb the public 
peace, nor become the victims of popular revenge. 
Aftcijr despatching a light detachment to tread the 
footsteps of Geluner, he advanced with his whole 
army, about ten days march, as far as Hippo Regius, 
which no longer possessed the relicsof St. Augustin *. 

* The relics of St. Augustin were carried by the African bishops 
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The season^ and the certain intelligence that the 
Vandal had fled to the inaccessible country of the 
Moors^ determined Belisarius to relinquish the vain 
pursuit^ and to fix his winter-quarters at Carthage. 
From thence he despatched his principal lieutenant, 
to inform the emperor, that in the space of three 
months he had achieved the conquest of Africa. 

Belisarius spoke the language of truth. The sur- 
viving Vand^ds pelded, without resistance, their 
arms and their freedom : the neighbourhood of Car- 
thage submitted to his presence ; and the more dis- 
tant provinces were successively subdued by the re- 
port of his victory. Tripoli was confirmed in her 
voluntary allegiance ; Sardinia and Corsica surren- 
dered to an officer, who carried, instead of a sword, 
the head of the valiant Zano ; and the isles of Ma- 
jorca, Minorca, and Yvica consented to renuiin an 
humble appendage of the Afi*ican kingdom. Csesa- 
rea, a royal city, which in looser geography may be 
coi^ounded with the modem Algiers, was situate 
thirty days' march to the westward of Carthage : by 
land the road was infested by the Moors ; but the 
sea was open, and the Romans were now masters 
of the sea. An active and discreet tribune sailed as 
far as the Straits, where he occupied Septem or 
Ceuta*, which rises opposite to Gibraltar on the 

to tbeir Sardinian exile (A. D. 500) ; and it was believed in the 
▼iiith century, that Liutprand, king of the Lombards, transported 
them (A. D. 721) from Sardinia to Pavia. In the year 1695, the 
Augustin friars of that city found a brick arch, marble coffin, silver 
case, silk wrapper, bones, blood, &c. and perhaps an inscription of 
Agostino, in Gothic letters. But this useful discovery has been 
disputed by reason and jealousy (Baronius, Annal. A. D. 725, No. 
2—9. Tillemont, Mem. Eccles. torn. xiii. p. 944. Montfaucon, 
Diarium ItaL p. 26 — 30. Muratori, Antiq. Ital. Medii j£vi, torn. 
▼• dissert. Iviii. p. 9, who had composed a separate treatise before 
the decree of the bishop of Pavia, and Pope Benedict XIU). 
* Ta ni; iroXtri i»; vpooifnay is the expression of Procopius (de 
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African coast ; that remote place was afterwards 
adorned and fortified by Justinian; and he seems 
to have indulged the vain ambition of extending 
his empire to the columns of Hercules. He received 
the messengers of victory at the time when he was 
preparing to publish the pandects of the Roman 
law ; and the devout or jealous emperor celebrated 
the divine goodness^ and confessed in silence the 
merit of his successful general^. Impatient to 
abolish the temporal and spiritual tjn-anny of the 
Vandals, he proceeded, without delay, to the full 
establishment of the catholic church. Her juris- 
diction, wealth, and immunities, perhaps the most 
essential part of episcopal religion, were restored 
and amplified with a liberal hand ; the Arian wor- 
ship was suppressed; the Donatist meetings were 
proscribed t; and the s)mod of Carthage, by the 
voice of two hundred and seventeen bishops J, ap- 
plauded the just measiu*e of pious retaliation. On 
such an occasion, it may not be presumed that many 
orthodox prelates were absent ; but the comparative 
smallness of their number, which in ancient councils 

Edific. L vl. c. 7). Ceuta» which has been defaced by the For- 
ttiguese, flourished in nobles and palaces, in agriculture and manu- 
factures, under the more prosperous reign of the Arabs (rAfrique 
de Marmol. torn. ii. p. 236'). 

• See the second and third preambles to the Digest or Pandects 
promulgated A. D. 633, December 16*. To the titles of Vanda- 
licut and Africanus, Justinian, or rather Belisarius, had acquired a 
just claim : Gothicus was premature, and Francicug false, and of- 
fensive to a great nation. 

■j- See the original acts in Baronius (A. D. 535» No. 21 — 54). 
The emperor applauds his own clemency to the heretics, cum suffi- 
ciat eis vivere. 

X Dupin (Geograph. Sacra Africana, p. lix. ad Optat. Milev.) 
observes and bewails this episcopal decay. In the more prosperous 
age of the church, he had noticed 6<)0 bishoprics ; but however mi. 
nute were the diocesses, it is not probable that they all existed at 
the same time. ' 
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had been twice or even thrice multiplied, most clearly 
indicates the decay both of the church and state. 
While Justinian approved himself the defender of 
the faith, he entertained an ambitious hope that his 
victorious lieutenant would speedily enlarge the 
narrow limits of his dominion to the space which 
they occupied before the invasion of the Moors and 
Vandals ; and Belisarius was instructed to establish 
five dukes or commanders in the convenient stations 
of Tripoli, Leptis, Cirta, Caesarea, and Sardinia, and 
to compute the military forces of palatines or boT" 
derers that might be sufficient for the defence of 
Africa. The kingdom of the Vandals was not un- 
worthy of the presence of a praetorian prefect ; and 
four consulars and three presidents were appointed 
to administer the seven provinces under his civil 
jurisdiction. The number of their subordinate of- 
ficers, clerks, messengers, or assistants, was minutely 
expressed ; three hundred and ninety-six for the 
prefect himself, fifty for each of his vicegerents ; 
and the rigid definition of their fees and salaries was 
more effectual to ccmfirm the right than to prevent 
the abuse. These magistrates might be oppressive, 
but they were not idle ; and the subtle questions of 
justice and revenue were infinitely propagated under 
the new government, which professed to revive the 
freedom and equity of the Roman republic. The 
conqueror was solicitous to exact a prcmipt and 
plenti^ supply from his African subjects ; and he 
allowed them to claim, even in the third degree and 
frtnn the collateral Ihie, the houses and lands of 
which their families had been unjustly despoiled 
by the Vandals. After the departure of Belisarius, 
who acted by a high and special commission, no ordi- 
nary provision was made for a master-general of the 
f(H*ces ; but the office of praetorian prefect was in- 
trusted to a soldier ; the civil and military powers 
were united, according to the practice of Justinian, 

d3 
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in the chief governor ; and the representative of the 
emperor in Africa, as well as in Italy, was soon dis- 
tinguished by the appellation of Exarch"^. 

Yet the conquest of Africa was imperfect till her 
former sovereign was delivered, either alive or dead, 
into the hands of the Romans. Doubtftil of the 
event, Gelimer had given secret orders that a part 
of his treasure should be transported to Spain, where 
he hoped to find a secure refuge at the court of the 
king of the Visigoths. But these intentions were 
disappointed by accident, treachery, and the inde- 
fatigable pursuit of his enemies, who intercepted his 
flight from the sea-shore, and chased the unfortu- 
nate monarch, with some faithful followers, to the 
inaccessible mountain of Papua f in the inland coun- 
try of Numidia. He was immediately besieged by 
Pharas, an officer whose truth and sobriety were the 
more applauded, as such qualities could seldom be 
found among the Heruli, the most corrupt of the 
barbarian tribes. To his vigilance Belisarius had 
intrusted this important charge; and, after a bold 
attempt to scale the mountain, in which he lost a 
hundred and ten soldiers, Pharas expected, during 
a winter siege, the operation of distress and famine 
on the mind of the Vandal king. From the softest 
habits of pleasure, from the unbounded command of 
industry and wealth, he was reduced to share the 
poverty of the Moors J, supportable only to them- 
selves by their ignorance of a happier condition. In 

• The African laws of Justinian are illustrated by his G^erman 
biographer, Cod. 1. i. tit 27. Novell. 36, 37. 131. Vit Justi- 
nian, p. 349—377. 

t Mount Papua is placed by d'Anville (torn. iii. p. 92» and Ta- 
bul. Imp. Rom. Occident.) near Hip^io Regius and the sea ; yet 
this situation ill agrees with the long pursuit beyond Hippo* and the 
words of Procopius (1. ii. c. 4) iw roi; NnuiSiof ir^or«roif. 

$ Shaw (Travels, p. 220) most accurately represents the manners 
of the Bedoweens and Kabyles, the last of whom, by their language, 
are the remnant of the Moors : yet how chaoged«»how civilized 
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their rude hovels of mud and hurdles, which con- 
fined the smoke and excluded the light, they pro- 
miscuously slept on the groimd, perhaps on a sheep- 
skin, with their wives, their children, and their 
cattle. Sordid and scanty were their garments ; the 
use of bread and wine was unknown; and their 
oaten or barley cakes, imperfectly baked in the 
ashes, were devoured ^lost in a crude state by the 
hungry savages. The health of Gelimer must have 
sunk under these strange and unwonted hardships, 
from whatsoever cause they had been endured ; but 
his actual misery was imbittered by the recollection 
of past greatness and the daily insolence of his pro- 
tectors, and the just apprehension that the light and 
venal Moors might be tempted to betray the rights 
of hospitality. The knowledge of his situation dic- 
tated the humane and friendly epistle of Pharas. 
" Like yourself," said the chief of the Heruli, " I 
am an illiterate barbarian, but I speak the language of 
plain sense, and an honest heart. Why will you per- 
sist in hopeless obstinacy } Why will you ruin your- 
self, your family, and nation } The love of freedom 
and abhorrence of slavery ? Alas ! my dear Gelimer, 
are you not already the worst of slaves, the slave of 
the vile nation of the Moors ? Would it not be pre- 
ferable to sustain at Constantinople a life of poverty 
and servitude rather than to reign the undoubted 
monarch of the mountain of Papua. Do you think 
it a disgrace to be the subject of Justinian ? Belisa- 
rius is his subject ; and we ourselves, whose birth is 
not inferior to your own, are not ashamed of our 
obedience to the Roman emperor. That generous 
prince will grant you a rich inheritance of lands, a 
place in the senate, and the dignity of patrician: 
such are his gracious intentions, and you may de- 
pend with full assurance on the word of Belisarius. 

■re these modern savages ! — provisions are plenty among them, and 
^read is common. 
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So long as Heaven has condemned us to suffer, pa^ 
tience is a virtue ; but if we reject the proffered de- 
liverance, it degenerates into blind and stupid de- 
spair." '^ I am not insensible,** replied the king of 
the Vandals, ''how kind and rational is your advice. 
But I cannot persuade myself to become the slave of 
an unjust enemy, who has deserved my implacable 
hatred. Him I had never injured eitner by word 
or deed ; yet he has sent against me, I know not 
from whence, a certain Belisarius, who has cast me 
headlong from the throne into this abyss of misery. 
Justinian is a man; he is a prince; does he not 
dread for himself a similar reverse of fortune ? I 
can write no more ; my grief oppresses me. Send 
me, I beseech you, my dear Pharas, send me a lyre*, 
a sponge, and a loaf of bread." From the Vandal 
messenger, Pharas was informed of the motives of 
this singular request. It was long since the king 
of Africa had tasted bread ; a defluxion had fallen 
on his eyes, the effect of fatigue or incessant weep- 
ing ; and he wished to solace the melancholy hours 
by singing to the lyre the sad story of his own mis- 
fortunes. The humanity of Pharas was moved ; he 
sent the three extraordinary gifts ; but even his hu- 
manity prompted him to redouble the vigilance of 
his guard, that he might sooner compel his prisoner 
to embrace a resolution advantageous to the Romans, 
but salutary to himself. The obstinacy of Grelimer 
at length yielded to reason and necessity ; the so- 
lemn assurances of safety and honourable treatment 
were ratified in the emperor's name by the ambas- 
sador of Belisarius ; and the king of the Vandals 
descended from the mountain. The first public in- 
terview was in one of the suburbs of Carthage, and 

* By Procopius it is styled a lyre ; perhaps Jiarp would have 
been more national. The instruments of music are thus dbtin- 
guisbed by Venantius Fortunatus — 

Bomanusque fyra tibi plaudat, Barbarus harpa. 
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when the royal captive accosted his conqueror, he 
burst into a fit of laughter. The crowd might na^ 
turally believe that extreme grief had deprived G^e- 
limer of his senses ; but, in this mournful state, un- 
seasonable mirth insinuated to more intelligent ob- 
servers, that the vain and transitory scenes of human 
greatness are unworthy of a serious thought^. 

Their contempt was soon justified by a new ex- 
ample of a vulgar truth; that flattery adheres to 
power, and envy to superior merit. — The chiefs of 
the Roman army presumed to think themselves the 
rival of a hero. Their private despatches mali- 
ciously affirmed, that the conqueror of Africa, strong 
in his reputation and the public love, conspired to 
seat himself on the throne of the Vandals. Justinian 
listened with too patient an ear ; and his silence was 
the result of jealousy rather than of confidence. An 
honourable alternative, of remaining in the province 
or of returning to the capital, was indeed submitted 
to the discretion of Belisarius; but he wisely con- 
cluded, from intercepted letters and the knowledge 
of his sovereign's temper, that he must either resign 
his head, erect his standard, or confound his enemies 
by his presence and submission. Innocence and 
courage decided his choice : his guards, captives, 
and treasures, were diligently embarked; and so 
prosperous was the navigation, that his arrival at 
Constantinople preceded any certain account of his 
departure firom the port of Carthage. Such unsus- 
pecting loyalty removed the apprehensions of Jus- 
tinian : envy was silenced and inflamed by the pub- 
lic gratitude ; and the third Africanus obtained the 

• Herodotus elegantly describes the strange effects of grief in 
another ro3ral captive, Psammeticbus of Egypt, who wept at the 
lesser, and was silent at the greatest of bis calamities (1. iii. c.' 14). 
In the interview of ]*nulus ^milius and Perses, Belisarius might 
study his part ; but it is probable that he never read either Livy or 
Plutarch, and it is certain that his generosity did not need a tutor. 
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honours ^f a triumph, a ceremony which the city of 
Constantinople had never seen^ and which ancient 
Rome^ since the reign of Tiberius^ had reserved for 
the auspicious arms of the Caesars^. From the 
palace of Belisarius, the procession was conducted 
through the principal streets to the Hippodrome; 
and this memorable day seemed to avenge the in- 
juries of Genseric and to expiate the sluume of the 
^Romans. The wealth of nations was displayed^ the 
trophies of martial or effeminate luxury; rich ar- 
mour^ ^golden thrones^ and the chariots of state 
which had been used by the Vandal queen; the 
massy furniture of the royal banquet^ the splendour 
of precious stones^ the elegant forms of statues and 
vases^ the more substantial treasure of gold^ and 
the holy vessels of the Jewish temple^ wMch^ after 
their long peregrination^ were respectfully deposited 
in the Christian church of Jerusalem. A long train 
of the noblest Vandals reluctantly exposed their 
lofty stature and manly countenance. Gelimer 
slowly advanced : he was clad in a purple robe^ and 
still maintained the majesty of a king. Not a tear 
escaped from his eyes^ not a sigh was heard : but his 
pride or piety derived some secret consolation from the 
words of Solomon f , which he repeatedly pronounced^ 
VANITY ! VANITY ! ALL IS VANITY ! Instead of as- 
cending a triumphal car drawn by four horses or 
elephants^ the modest conqueror marched on foot at 

* After the title of imperator had lost the old military sense, and 
the Roman auspices were abolished by Christianity (see Bleterie, 
Mem. de TAcademie, torn. xxi. p. 302 — 332), a triumph might be 
given with less inconsistency to a private general. 

t If the Ecclesiastes be truly a work of Solomon, and not, like 
Prior's poem, a pious and moral composition of more recent times, 
in his name, and on the subject of his repentance. The latter is the 
opinion of the learned and free-spirited Grotius (0pp. Theolog. 
tom. i. p. 258) ; and indeed the Ecclesiastes and Proverbs display 
a larger compass of thought and experience than seem to belong 
either to a Jew or a king. 
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the head of his brave companions ; his prudence 
might decline an honour too conspicuous for a sub- 
ject ; and his magnanimity might justly disdain 
what had been so often sullied by the vilest of ty- 
rants. The glorious procession entered the gate of 
the Hippodrome^ was saluted by the acclamations 
of the senate and people^ and halted before the 
throne where Justinian and Theodora were seated 
to receive the homage of the captive monarch and - 
the victorious hero. They both performed the cus- 
tomary adoration ; and^ falling prostrate on the 
ground^ respectfully toudied the footstool of a prince 
who had not unsheathed his sword, and of a prosti- 
tute who had danced on the theatre : some gentle 
violence was used to bend the stubborn spirit of the 
grandson of Grenseric ; and however trained to ser- 
vitude, the genius of Belisarius must have secretly 
rebelled. He was immediately declared consul for 
the ensuing year, and the day of his inauguration 
resembled the pomp of a second triimiph : his cu- 
rule chair was borne aloft on the shoulders of cap- 
tive Vandals, and the spoils of war, gold cups, and 
rich girdles, were profusely scattered among the po- 
pulace. 

But the purest reward of Belisarius was in the 
^sdthful execution of a treaty for which his himour 
had been pledged to the king of the Vandals. The 
religious scruples of Gelimer, who adhered to the 
Arian heresy, were incompatible with the dignity of 
senator or patrician : but he received from the em- 
peror an ample estate in the province of Galatia, 
where the abdicated monarch retired with his family 
and friends to a life of peace, of affluence, and per- 
haps of content*. The daughters of Hilderic were 
entertained with the respectful tenderness due to their 

* In the Belisaire of Marmontel, the king and conqueror of 
Africa meet, sup, and converse, without recollecting each other. It 
is surely a fault of that romance, that not only the hero, hut all to 
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age and misfortune ; and Justinian and Theodora 
accepted the honour of educating and enriching the 
female descendants of the great Theodosius. The 
bravest of the Vandal youtii were distributed into 
five squadrons of cavalry, which adopted the name 
of their benefactor, and supported in the Persian 
wars the glory of their ancestors. But these rare 
exceptions, the reward of birth or valour, are insuf- 
ficient to explain the fate of a nation, whose numbers, 
before a short and bloodless war, amounted to more 
than six hundred thousand persons. After the exile 
of their king and nobles, die servile crowd might 
purchase their safety by abjuring their character, re- 
ligion, and language ; and dieir degenerate posterity 
would be insensibly mingled with the conunon herd 
of African subjects. Yet even in the present age, and 
in the heart of the Moorish tribes, a ciurious traveller 
has discovered the white complexion and long flaxen 
hair of a northern race* ; and it was formerly be- 
lieved that the boldest of the Vandals fled beyond 
the power, or even the knowledge, of the Romans, to 
enjoy their solitary freedom on the shores of the 
Atlantic ocean f. — ^Africa had been their empire, it 
became their prison ; nor could they entertain a 
hope, or even a wish, of returning to the banks of 
the Elbe, where their brethren, of a spirit less ad- 
venturous, still wandered in their native forests. It 
was impossible for cowards to surmount the barriers 

whom he had been so conspicuously known, aj^pear to have lost their 
eyes or their memory. 

• Shaw, p. 59. Yet since Procopius (L ii. c. 13) speaks of a 
people of Mount Atlas as already distinguished by white bodies and 
yellow hair, the phenomenon (which is likewise visible in the Andes 
of Peru, Buffon, tom. iii. p. 504) may naturally be ascribed to the 
elevation of the ground and the temperature of the air. 

t The geographer of Ravenna (1. iii. c. xi. p. 1 29, 1 30, 131; 
Paris, \ 6H8 ) describes the Mauritania GadUunat (opposite to Cadi2), 
\^\ ^ens Vandalorum, a BeIi:>ario devicta in Africa, fiigit, et non- 
quam cjmparuit. 
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of unknown seas and hostile barbarians : it was im- 
possible for Iffave inen to expose their nakedness 
and defeat before the eyes of their coxmtrjnnen, to 
describe the kingdcHUs which they had lost^ and to 
claim a share of the humble inheritance, which, in 
a happier hour, they had almost unanimously re- 
nounced*. In the country between the Elbe and 
the Oder, several populous villages of Lusatia are 
inhabited by the Vandals : they still preserve their 
language, their customs, and the purity of their 
blood ; suppcnt with some impatience the Saxcm or 
Prussian yoke ; and serve, with secret and volun- 
tary allegiance, the descendant of their ancient kings, 
who, in his garb and present fortune, is confounded 
with the meanest of his vassals f. The name and 
situation of this unhappy people might indicate their 
descent fi*om one common stock with the conquerors 
of A&ica ; but the use of a Sclavonian dialect more 
clearly represents them as the last remnant of the 
new colonies who succeeded to the genuine Vandals, 
already scattered or destroyed in tiie age of Proco- 
pius|. 

If Belisarius had been tempted to hesitate in his 
allegiance, he might have urged, even against the 
emperor himself, the indispensable duty of saving 

* A single voice had protested, and Genseric dismissed, without 
a formal answer, the Vandals of Germany ; but those of Africa de- 
rided his prudence and aflfected to despise the poverty of thdr fo- 
rests (Procopius, Vandal L i. c 22). 

t Froni the mouth of the great elector (in 1687) Tollius de- 
scribes the secret royalty and rebellious spirit of the Vandals of 
Brandenburgh, who could muster five or six thousand soldiers, who 
had procured some cannon, &o. (Itinerar. Hungar. p. 42. apud 
Dubos, Hist de la Monarchic Fran9oise, tom. i. p. 182, 283.) 
The veracity, not of the elector, but of Tollius himself, mi^ justly 
be suspected. 

f Propopius (1. i. c. 22) was in total darkness — w^f fxyrnivi ric 
ovis ofOfjM n tfMS erw^trat. Under the reign of Dagobert, (A. D. 
630) the Sclavonian tribes of the Sorbi and Ven^i already bor- 
dered on Thuringia (Mascou, Hist, of the Germans, xv. 3, 4, 5). 

VOL. VII. E 
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Africa from an enemy more barbarous than the 
Vandals. The origin of the Moors is involved in 
darkness ; they were ign<n*ant of the use of letters*. 
Their limits cannot be precisely defined : a bound- 
less continent was open to the Libyan shepherds; 
the change of seasons and pastures regulated their 
motions ; and their rude huts and slender furniture 
were transported with the same ease as their arms, 
their families^ and their cattle, which consisted of 
sheep, oxen, and camels f. During the vigour of 
the Roman power, they observed a respectful di- 
stance from Carthage and the sea-shore ; under the 
feeble reign of the Vandals, they invaded the cities 
of Numidia, occupied the sea-coast from Tangier to 
Csesarea, and pitched their camps with impunity in 
the fertile province of Byzacium. The formidable 
strength and artful conduct of Belisarius secured 
the neutrality of the Moorish princes, whose vanity 
aspired to receive, in the emperor's name, the en- 
signs of their regal dignity J . They were astonished 
by the rapid event, and trembled in the presence of 
their conqueror. But his approaching departure 
soon relieved the apprehensions of a savage and su- 
perstitious people ; the number of their wives al- 
lowed them to disregard the safety of their infant 
hostages ; and when the Roman general hoisted sail 

* Sallust represents the Moors as a remnant of the army of He- 
racles Cde Bel). Jugurth. c. 21 ), and Procopius (Vandal. 1. ii. c 10) 
as the posterity of the Cananaeans who fled from the robber Joshua 
(Xiianf';. He quotes two columns with a Phcenician inscription. I 
believe in the columus — I doubt the inscription— and I reject the 
pedigree. 

t Virgil (Georgic. iii. 3.^9) and Pomponius Mela (i. 8) describe 
the wandering life of the African shepherds, similar to that of the 
Arabs and Tartars ; and Shaw (p. TI'JJ is the best commentator 
on the poet and the geographer. 

^ The customary gifts were a sceptre, a crown or cap, a white 
clodV, a figured tunic and shoes, all adorned with gold and silver ; 
nor were these precious metals less acceptable in the shape of coin 
Procop. Vandal 1. 1 c. '25), 
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in the port of Carthage^ he heard the cries^ and al- 
most beheld the flames^ of the desolated province. 
Yet he persisted in his resolution ; and leaving only 
a part of his guards to reinforce the feeble garrisons, 
he intrusted die command of Africa to the eunuch 
Solomon *, who proved himself not imworthy to be 
the successor of Belisarius. In the first invasion, 
some detachments, with two officers of merit, were 
surprised and intercepted ; but Solompn speedily 
assembled his troops, marched from Carthage into 
the heart of the country, and in two great battles 
destroyed sixty thousand of the barbarians. The 
Moors depended on their multitude, their swiftness, 
and their inaccessible mountains; and the aspect 
and smell of their camels are said to hav# produced 
some confusion in the Roman cavalry f. But as soon 
as they were commanded to dismount, they derided 
this contemptible obstacle : as soon as the columns 
ascended the hills, the naked and disorderly crowd 
was dazzled by glittering arms and regular evolu- 
tions ; and the menace of their female prophets was 
repeatedly fulfilled, that the Moors should be dis- 
comfited by a beardless antagonist. The victorious 
eunuch advanced thirteen days* journey from Car- 
thage to besiege Mount Aurasius X, the citadel, and 

• See the African government and warfare of Solomon in Pro- 
copius (Vandal 1. ii. c 10, 1 1, 1^, 13, 19, 20). He was recalled 
and again restored ; and his last victory dates in the xiiitb year of 
Justinian (A. D. 539). An accident in his childhood had rendered 
him an eunuch (I i. c. II)-: the other Roman generals were amply 
furnished with beards, oraiyovo; tittfi'KafXkvoi (I. ii. c 8). 

j* This natural antipathy of the horse for the camel is affirmed 
by the ancients (Xenophon. Cyropaed. 1. vi. p. 438 ; 1. vii. p. 483, 
492, edit. Hutchinson. Polyaen. Stratagem. viL 6. Plin. Hiht. 
Nat viil 26. JElian. de Natur. AnimaL 1. iii. c 7) ; hut it is dis. 
proved by daily experience, and derided by the best judges, the 
Orientals (Voyage d*01earius, p. 553). 

X Procopius is the first who describes MouQt Aurasius (Vandal. 
1 ii. c 13. De Edific. 1. vL c 7). He may be compared with 
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at the same time the garden of Numidia. That 
range of hills^ a branch of the ^at Atlas^ cotitains^ 
within a drcmnference of one nundred and twenty 
miles^ a rare variety of soil and climate ; the inter-* 
mediate valleys and elevated plains abound with rich 
pastures^ perpetual streams^ and fruits of a delicious 
taste and uncommon magnitude. This fair solitude 
is decorated with the ruins of Lambesa^ a Roman 
city^ once the seat of a legion and the residence of 
forty thousand inhabitants. The Ionic temple of 
^sculapius is encompassed with Moorish huts^ and 
the catde now graze in the midst of an amphitheatre 
under the shade of Corinthian columns. A sharp 
perpendicular rock rises above the level of the moun-i 
tain, whefe the African princes deposited their wives 
and treasure ; and a proverb is familiar to the Arabs> 
that the man may eat fire who dares to attack the 
craggy cliffs and inhospitable natives of Mount Au-* 
rasius. This hardy enterprise was twice attempted 
by the eunuch Solomon : from the first he retreated 
with some disgrace ; and in the second his patience 
and provisions were almost exhausted, and he must 
again have retired, if he had not yielded to the im- 
-petuous courage of his troops, who audaciously 
scaled, to the astonishment of the Moors, the moun- 
tain, the hostile camp, and the summit of the Gemi- 
nian rock. A citadel was erected to secure this im- 
portant conquest, and to remind the barbarians of 
their defeat ; and as Solomon pursued his march to 
the west, the long-lost province of Mauritanian Si- 
tifi was again annexed to the Roman empire. The 
Moorish war continued several years after the de- 
parture of Belisarius ; but the laurels which he re- 
signed to a faithful lieutenant may be justly ascribed 
to his own triumph. ^ 

The experience of past faults, which may some- 
Leo Africanus (dell* Africa, parte v. in Ramusio, torn. L fol. 77} 
recto), Mardiol (torn. ii. p. 430), and Shaw (p. 56 — 59). 
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times correct the mature age of an individual^ is 
seldom profitable to the successive generations of 
mankind. The nations of antiquity^ careless of each 
other's safety, were separately vanquished and en- 
slaved by the Romans. This awful lesson might 
have instructed the barbarians of the West to oppose, 
with timely councils and confederate arms, the un- 
bounded ambition of Justinian. Yet the same emx 
was repeated, the same consequences were felt ; and 
the Goths, both of Italy and Spain, insensible of 
their approaching danger, beheld with indifference, 
and even with joy, the rapid downfal of the Vandals. 
After the failure of the royal line, Theudes, a valiant 
and powerful chief, ascended the throne of Spain, 
which he had formerly administered in the name of 
Theoderic, and his infant grandson. Under his 
conmiand, the Visigoths besieged the fortress of 
Ceuta on the A&ican coast : but, while they spent 
the sabbath-day in peace and devotion, the pious 
security of their camp was invaded by a sally firom 
the town : and the king himself, with some difficulty 
and danger, escaped from the hands of a sacrilegious 
enemy*. It was not long before his pride and re- 
sentment were gratified by a suppliant embassy from 
the unfortunate Gelimer, who implored, in his 
distress, the aid of the Spanish monardh. But in- 
stead of sacrificing these unworthy passions to the 
dictates of generosity and prudence, Theudes 
amused the ambassadors, till he was secretly in- 
formed of the loss of Carthage, and then dismissed 
them with obscure and contemptuous advice, to seek 
in their native country a true knowledge of the state 
of the Vandals t« The long continuance of the 

• Isidor. Chron. p. 722. edit. Grot. Mariana, Hist. Hispan. 
L T. c. 8» p. 173. Yet according to Isidore, the siege of Ceuta» 
and the death of Theudes, happened A. M. H. 586, A. D. 548 ; 
and the place was defended, not by the Vandals, but by the 
Romans. 

'\ Procopius, Vandal. I. i. c. 24. 

e3 
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Italian war delayed the punishment of the Visigoths ; 
and the eyes of Theudes were closed before they 
tasted the fruits of his mistaken policy. After his 
death, the sceptre of Spain was disputed by a civil 
war. The weaker candidate solicited the protection 
of Justinian ; and ambitiously subscribed a treaty 
of alliance, which deeply wounded the independence 
and happiness of his country. Several cities, botih 
on the Ocean and the Mediterranean, were ceded to 
the Eoman troops, who afterwards refused to eva- 
cuate those pledges, as it should seem, either of safety 
or payment ; and as they were fortified by perpetual 
suppfies from Africa, they maintained their impreg*- 
nable stations, for the mischievous purpose of in- 
flaming the civil and relimous factions of the bar- 
barians. Seventy years eSpsed before this painful 
thorn could be extirpated from the bosom of the 
monarchy; and as long as the emperors retained 
any share of these remote and useless possessions, 
their vanity might number Spain in the list of their 
provinces, and the successors of Alaric in the rank 
of their vassals*. 

The error of the Goths who reigned in Italy was 
less excusable than that of their Spanish brethren, 
and their punishment was still more immediate and 
terrible. From a motive of private revenge, they 
enabled their most dangerous enemy to destroy their 
most valuable ally. A sister of the great Theodoric 
had been given in marriage to 'ftrasimond the 
African king f : on this occasion the fortress of Lily- 

* See the original Chronicle of Isidore, and the vth and vith 
books of the History of Spain by Mariana. The Romans were 
finaUy expeJled by Suintilla king of the Visigoths (A. D. 621—626) 
after their re-union to the caiholic church. 

t See the marriage and fate of Amalafrida in ProcAfitos 
(Vandal. 1. i. c. 8, 9) and Cassiodorius (Var. ix. I), the rtpA«ttt- 
lation of her royal brother. [Compare likewise the Chronide "of 
Victor Tunnunensis. 
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teum* in Sicily was resigned to the Vandals; and 
the princess Ainalafi*ida was attended by a martial 
train of one thousand nobles, and five thousand 
Grothic soldiers, who had signalized their valour in 
the Moorish wars. Their mant was over-rated by 
themselves, and perhaps neglected by the Vandals : 
they viewed the country with envy, and the con- 
<}ueror8 with disdain; but their real or fictitious 
conspiracy was prevented by a massacre ; the Goths 
were oppressed, and the captivity of Amalafrida was 
soon followed by her secret and suspicious death. 
The eloquent pen of Cassiodorius was employed to 
reproach the Vandal court with the cruel violation 
of every social and public duty ; but the vengeance 
which he threat^ed in the name of his sovereign, 
might be derided with impunity, as long as Africa 
was protected by the sea, and the Goths were de- 
stitute of a navy. In the blind impotence Cf£ grief 
and indignation, they joyfiilly saluted the approach 
of the Romans, entertained the fleet of Belisarius in 
the ports of Sicily, and were speedily delighted cm* 
alarmed by the surprising intelligence, that their 
revenge was executed beyond the measure of their 
hopes, or perhaps of their wishes. To their friend- 
ship the emperor was indebted for the kingdom of 
Africa, and the Goths might reasonably thinks that 
they were entitled to resume the possession of a 
barren rock, so recently separated as a nuptial gift 
from the island of Sicily. They were soon luide- 
ceived by the haughty mandate of Belisarius, which 
excited their tardy and unavailing repentance. " The 
city and promontory of Lilybseum," said the Roman 
general, '^belonged to the Vandals, and I claim 
them by the right of conquest. — Your submission 
may deserve the favour of the emperor ; your ob- 

* Lilybxum was built by the Carthaginians, Olymp. xcv. 4 ; 
and in the first Punic war, a strong situation* and excellent harbour, 
rendered that place an important object to both nations. 
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stinacy will provoke his displeasure^ and must kindle 
a war, that can but terminate oiJy in your utter 
ruin. — If you compel us to take up arms, we shall 
contend, not to regain the possession of a single city, 
- but to deprive you of all the provinces whicn you 
unjustly withhold from their lawftil sovereign." A 
nation of two hundred thousand soldiers might have 
smiled at the vain menace of Justinian and his lieu- 
tenant : but a spirit of discord and disaffection pre- 
vailed in Italy, and the Goths supported, with re^ 
luctance, the indignity of a female reign** 

The birth of Amalasontha, the regent and queen 
of Italy t, united the two most illustrious families of 
the barbarians. Her mother, the sister of Clovis, 
was descended from the long-haired kings of the 
Merovingian race J ; and the regal succession of the 
Amali was illustrated in the eleventh generation, by 
her father, the great Theodoric, whose merit might 
have ennobled a plebeian origin. The sex of his 
daughter excluded her from the Gothic throne ; but 
his vigilant tenderness for his family and his people 
discovered the last heir of the royal line, whose an- 
cestors had taken refuge in Spain ; and the fortunate 
Eutharic was suddenly exalted to the rank of a con- 
sul and a prince. He enjoyed only a short time the 
charms of Amalasontha, and the hopes of the suc- 
cession ; and his widow, after the death of her hus- 

* Compare the difierent passage^ of frocopius (Vandal. 1. ii. 
c. 5. Gothic L i. c. 3). 

t For the reign and character of Amalasontha, see Procopiua 
(Gothic. 1. i. c. 'J, S, 4, and Anecdot. c. 16, with the Notes of 
Alemannus) Cassiodorius (Var. viii. ix. x. and xi. I) and Jor- 
nandes (de Rebus Geticis, c. 69, and De Successione Regnorum, 
in Muratori, torn. i. p. 241). 

X The marriage of Theodoric with Audefleda, the sister of Clovis, 
may be placed in the year 495, soon after the conquest of Italy, (de 
Buat, Hist des Peuples, torn. ix. p. '2\'6). The nuptials of Eu- 
tharic and Amalasontha were celebrated in 515 (Cassiodor. in 
Chron. p. 453). 
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band and father^ was kft the guardian of her son 
Athalaric^ and the kingdom of Italy. At the age of 
about twenty-eight years, the endowments of her 
mind and person had attained their perfect maturity. 
Her beauty, which, in the apprehension of Theodora 
herself, might have disputed the conquest c£ an em^ 
peror, was animated by manly sense, activity, and 
resolution. — Education and experience had culti- 
vated her talents ; her philosophic studies were ex- 
empt frcHn vanity ; and^ though she expressed her- 
self with equal elegance and ease in the Greek, the 
Latin, and the Gothic tongues, the daughter of 
Theodoric maintained in her Counsels a discreet and 
impenetrable silence. By a faithful imitation of the 
virtues, she revived the prosperity of his reign: 
while she strove, with pious care> to expiate the 
faults, and to obliterate the darker memory of his 
declining age. The children of Boediius and Sym- 
machus were restored to their paternal inheritance ; 
her extreme lenity never consented to inflict any 
corporal or pecuniary penalties cm her Roman sub- 
jects ; and she generously despised the clamours of 
the Goths, who, at the end of forty years, still con- 
sidered the people of Italy as their slaves or their 
enemies. Her salutary measures were directed by 
the wisdom, and celebrated by the eloquence, of 
Cassiodorius ; she solicited and deserved the friend- 
ship of the emperor ; and the kingdoms of Europe 
respected, both in peace and war, the majesty of the 
Gothic throne. But the future happiness of the 
queen and of Italy depended on the education of 
her son, who was destined, by his birth, to support 
the different and almost incompatible diaracters of 
the chief of a barbarian camp, and die £rst magi- 
strate of a civilized nation. — From the age of ten 
years*, Athalaric was diligently instructed in the 

* At the death of Theodoric, his grandson Atbafauric is descr&ed 
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arts and sciences^ either useful or ornamental for a 
Roman prince; and three venerable Goths were 
chosen to instil the principles of honour and virtue 
into the mind of their young king. But the pupil 
who is insensible of the benefits^ must abhor the re- 
straints of education ; and the soHcitude of the queeh^ 
which affection rendered anxious and severe, of- 
fended the untractable nature of her son and his sub- 
jects. On a solemn festival, when the Goths were 
assembled in the palace of Ravenna, the royal youth 
escaped from his mother's apartment, and, with tears 
of pride and anger, complained of a blow which his 
stubborn disobedience had provoked her to inflict. 
The barbarians resented the indignity which had 
been offered to their king; accused the regent of 
conspiring against his life and crown ; and imperi- 
ously demanded, that the grandson of Theodoric 
should be rescued from the dastardly discipline of 
women and pedants, and educated, like a valiant 
Goth, in the society of his equals, and the glorious 
ignorance of his ancestors. To this rude clamour, 
importunately urged as the voice of the nation, Ama- 
lasontha was compelled to yield her reason, and the 
dearest wishes of her heart. The king of Italy was 
abandoned to wine, to women, and to rustic sports ; 
and the indiscreet contempt of ^e ungrateful youth 
betrayed the mischievous designs of his favourites 
and her enemies. Encompassed with domestic foes, 
she entered into a secret negotiation with the em- 
peror Justinian ; obtained the assurance of a friendly 
reception, and had actually deposited at Dyrachium 
in Epirus, a treasure of forty thousand pounds of 
gold. Happy would it have been for her fame and 
safety, if she had calmly retired frcnn barbarous fac- 



by Procopius as a boy about eight years old — oxtm ytyott>( fni* 
Cassiodorius, with authority and reason, adds two years to bis aga 
— anfaotulum adhuc vix deceanem. 
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tion^ to the peace and splendour of Constantinople. 
But the mind of Amalasontha was inflamed by am- 
bition and revenge ; and while her ships lay at an- 
chor in the port, she waited for the success of a crime 
which her passions excused or applauded as an act 
of justice. Three of the most duigerous malcon- 
tents had been separately removed, under the pre- 
tence of trust and command, to the frontiers of Italy : 
they were assassinated by her private emissaries; 
and the blood of these noble Goths rendered ^e 
queen-mother absolute in the court of Ravenna, and 
justly odious to a free people. But if she had hu 
mented the disorders of her son, she soon wept his 
irreparable loss ; and the death of Athalaric, wno, at 
the age of sixteen, was consumed by premature in- 
temperance^ left her destitute of any firm support or 
legal authority. Instead of submitting to the laws 
of her country, which held as a fundamental maxim, 
that the succession could never pass from the lance 
to the distaff, the daughter of Theodoric conceived 
the impracticable design of sharing, with one of her 
cousins, the regal title, and of reserving in her own 
hands the substance of supreme power. He received 
the proposal with profound respect and affected gra^ 
titude ; and the eloquent Casdodorius announced to 
the senate and the emperor, that Amalasontha and 
Tbeodatus had ascended the throne of Italy. His 
bhth (for his mother was the sister of Theodoric) 
might be considered as an imperfect title ; and the 
choice of Amalasontha was more strongly directed 
by her contempt of his avarice and pusillanimity, 
which had deprived him of the love of the Italians, 
and the esteem of ^e barbarians. But Theodatus 
was exasperated by the contempt which he de- 
served; her justice had repressed and reproached 
the oppression which he exercised against his Tus- 
can neighbours ; and the principal Goths, united by 
common guilt and resentment, conspired to instigate 
his slow and timid disposition. The letters of con- 
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gratulation were scarcely despatched before the 
queen of Italy was imprisoned in a small island of 
the lake of Bolsena*, where, after a short confine- 
ment> she was strangled in liie bath, by the order, 
or with the connivance, of the new king, who in- 
structed his turbulent subjects to shed the blood of 
their sovereigns. 

Justinian beheld with joy the dissensions of the . 
Goths ; and the mediation of an ally concealed and 
promoted the ambitious views of the conqueror. 
His ambassadors, in their public audience, de- 
manded the fortress of Lilybseum, ten barbarian 
fugitives, and a just compensation for the pillage of 
a small town on the Illyrian borders ; but they se- 
cretly negotiated with Theodatus, to betray the pro- 
vince of Tuscany, and tempted Amalasondia to ex- 
tricate herself from danger and p^*plexity, by a free 
surrender of the kingdom of Italy. A false and 
servile epistle was subscribed by the reluctant hand 
of the captive queen : but the confession of the Ro- 
man senators, who were sent to Constantinople, re- 
vealed the truth of her deplorable situation ; and 
Justinian, by the voice of a new ambassador, most 
powerfully interceded for her life and liberty. Yet 
the secret instructions of the same minister were 
adapted to serve the cruel jealousy of Theodora, who 
dreaded the presence and superior charms of a rival : 
he prompted, with artful and ambiguous hints, the 
execution of a crime so useful to the Romans t ; re- 
ceived the intelligence of her death with grief and 



* The lake, from the neighbouring towns of Etruria, was styled 
either Vulsiniensis (now of Bolsena) or Tarquiniensis. It is sur- 
rounded with white rocks, and stored with fish and wild fowl. The 
younger Piiny (Epist. ii. 96) celebrates two woody islands that 
floated on its waters: if a fable, how credulous the ancients ! — if a 
fact, how careless the modems ! Yet since Hiny, the island may 
have been fixed by new and gradual accessions. 

t Yet Procopius discredits his own evidence (Anecdot c. 16) by 
confessing that in his public history he had not spoken the truth. 
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indignation, and denounced^ in his master's name^ 
immortal war against the perfidious assassin. In 
Italy, as well as in Africa, the guilt of a usurpei 
appeared to justify the arms (^ Justinian ; but the 
forces which he prepared were insufficient for the 
subversion of a mighty kingdom, if their feeble 
numbers had not been multiplied by the name, the 
spirit, and the conduct of a hero. A chosen troop 
of guards, who served on horseback, and were armed 
with lances and bucklers, attended the person of 
Belisarius : his cavalry was composed of two hun* 
dred Huns, three hundred Moors, and four thousand 
confederates, and the infantry consisted only of three 
thousand Isaurians. Steering the same course as 
in his former expedition, the Roman consul cast 
anchor before Catana in Sicily, to survey the strength 
of the island, and to decide whether he should at* 
tempt the conquest, or peaceably pursue his voyage 
for the African coast. He found a fruitful land and 
a friendly people. Notwithstanding the decay of 
agriculture, Sicily still supplied the granaries of 
Rome ; the farmers were graciously exempted from 
the oppression of military quarters ; and Ae Goths, 
who trusted the defence of the island to the inha- 
bitants, had some reason to complain, that their con- 
fidence was ungratefully betrayed : instead of soli- 
citing and expecting the aid of the king of Italy, 
they yielded to the first summons a cheerful obedi- 
ence : and this province, the first fruits of the Punic 
wars, was again, after a long separation, united to 
the Roman empire*. The Gothic garrison of Pa- 
See the Epistles from Queen Gundelina to the empress Theodora 
(Var. X. 20, 21, 23, and observe a suspicious word, de iU& persona, 
&c.) ; with the elaborate Commentary of Buat(tom. x. p. 177 — 
J 85.) 

* For the conquest of Sicily, compare the narrative of Procopius 
with the complaints of Tolila (Gothic. 1. i. c. 5 ; 1. iii c 16). 
The Gothic queen had lately relieved that thankless island (Var. ix. 
10,11). 

VOL. VII. F 
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lermo^ which alone attempted to resist^ was reduced, 
after a short siege, by a singular stratagem. — Beli- 
sarius introduced his ships into the deepest recess of 
the harbour; their boats were laboriously hoisted 
with ropes and pulleys to the top-mast head, and he 
filled them with archers, who, from that superior 
station, commanded the ramparts of the city. After 
this easy, though successful campaign, the conqueror 
entered Syracuse in triumph, at the head of his vic- 
torious bands, distributing gold medals to the peo- 
ple, on the day which so gloriously terminated the 
year of the consulship. He passed the winter sea- 
son in the palace of ancient kings, ainidst the ruins 
of a Grecian colony, which once extended to a cir- 
cumference of two-and-twenty miles*: but in the 
spring, about the festival of Easter, the prosecution 
of his designs was interrupted by a dangerous revolt 
of the African forces. Carthage was saved by the 
presence of Belisarius, who suddenly landed with a 
thousand guards. Two thousand soldiers of doubt- 
ful faith returned to the standard of their old com- 
mander : and he marched, without hesitation, above 
fifty miles, to seek an enemy whom he affected to 
pity and despise. — Eight thousand rebels trembled 
at his approach ; they were routed at the first onset, 
by the dexterity of their master : and this ignoble 
victory would have restored the peace of Africa, if 
the conqueror had not been hastily recalled to Sicily, 
to appease a sedition which was kindled during Ms 
absence in his own campt* Disorder and disobe- 

* The ancient magnitude and splendour of the five quarters of Sy- 
racuse are delineated by Cicero (in Verrem, actio ii. 1. iv. c. 52, 
53) Strabo (I. vi. p. 415) and d'Orville SicUla (tom.ii. p. 174 — 
202). The new city, restored by Augustus, shrunk towards the 
island. 

t Procopius (Vandal. 1. ii. c. 14, 1 5) so clearly relates the return 
of Belisarius into Sicily (p. 146, edit Hoeschelii) that I am asto- 
nished at the strange misapprehension and reproaches of a learned 
critic (CEuvres de la Mothe le Vayer, torn. viiL p. 16*2, 163). 
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dience were the common malady of the times : the 
genius to command, and the virtue to obey, resided 
only in the mind of Belisarius. 

Although Theodatus descended from a race of 
heroes, he was ignorant of the art, and averse to the 
dangers, of war. Although he had studied the 
writings of Plato and Tully, philosophy was inca^ 
pable of purifying his mind from the basest pas- 
sions, avarice and fear. He had purchased a scep- 
tre by ingratitude and murder : at the first menace 
of an enemy, he degraded his own majesty, and that 
of a nation, which already disdained their unworthy 
sovereign. Astonished by the recent example c^ 
Gelimer, he saw himself dragged in chains tlttough 
the streets of Constantinople: the terrors which Be- 
lisarius inspired, were heightened by the eloquence 
of Peter, iJie Byzantine ambassador ; and that bold 
and subtle advocate persuaded him to sign a treaty, 
too ignominious to become the foundation of a last- 
ing peace. It was stipulated, that in the acclama- 
tions of the Roman people, the name of the emperor 
should be always proclaimed before that of the 
Gothic king; and that as often as the statue of 
Theodatus was erected in brass or marble, the divine 
image of Justinian should be placed on its right 
hand. Instead of conferring, the king of Italy was 
reduced to solicit, the honours of the senate : and 
the consent of the emperor was made indispensable 
before he could execute, against a priest or senator, 
the saitence either of death or confiscation. The 
feeble monarch resigned the possession of Sicily; 
offered, as the annual mark of his dependence, a 
crown of gold, of the weight of three hundred 
pounds ; and promised to supply, at the requisition 
of his sovereign, three thousand Gothic auxiliaries 
for the service of the empire. Satisfied with these 
extraordinary concessions, the successful agent of 
Justinian hastened his journey to Constantinople; 
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but no sooner had he reached the Alban villa*, than: 
he was recalled by the anxiety of Theodatus ; and 
the dialogue which passed between the king and 
the ambassador deserves to be represented in its ori- 
ginal simplicity. " Are you of opinion that the 
emperor will ratify this treaty ? Perhaps. If he 
refuses, what consequence will ensue ? War. Will 
«uch a war be just or reasonable ? Most assuredly : 
every one should act according to his character. 
What is your meaning? You are a philosopher — 
Justinian is emperor of the Romans : it would HI 
' become the disciple of Plato to shed the blood ofthoU'- 
sands in his private quarrel : the successor of Au^ 
gustus should vindicate his rights, and recover by 
arms the ancient provinces (^ his empire." This 
reasoning might not convince, but it was sufficient 
to alarm and subdue the weakness of Theodatus; 
and he soon descended to his last offer, that for the 
poor equivalent of a pension of forty-eight thousand 
pounds sterling, he would resign the kingdom of 
the Goths and Italians, and spend the remainder of 
his days in the innocent pleasures of philosophy and 
agriculture. Both treaties were intrusted to the 
hands of the ambassador, on the frail security of an 
oath not to produce the second till the first had been 
positively rejected. The event may be easily fore- 
se«i; Justinian required and accepted the abdica- 
tion of the Gothic king. — His indefatigable agent 
returned from Constantinople to Ravenna, with am- 
ple instructions; and a fair epistle, which praised 
the wis(^im and generosity of the royal philosopher, 
granted his pension, with the assurance of such ho- 



* The ancient Alba was ruined in the first age of Rome. On 
the same spot, or at least in the neighbourhood, successively arose, 
I . The vWla of Pompey, &c ' 2. A camp of the pretorian cohorts. 
3. The modern episcopal city of Albanum or Albano (Procop. 
Goth. 1. ii. c. 4. Chiver. ItaL Antiq. torn. ii.p. 914), 
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noui^^ as a subject and a catholic might enjoy ; and 
wisely referred the final execution of the treaty to 
the presence and authority of Belisarius. But in the 
interval of suspense^ two Roman generals^ who had 
altered the province of Dalmatian were defeated and 
slain by the Gothic troops. From blind and abject 
despair^ Theodatus capriciously rose to groundless 
and &tal presumption^^ and dared to receive, with 
menace and contempt^ the ambassador of Justinian ; 
who claimed his promise^ solicited the allegiance of 
his subjects, and boldly asserted the inviolable pri-i 
vilege of his own character.— The n^arch of Belisa- 
rius dispelled this visionary pride ; and as the first 
campaign f was employed in die reduction of Sicily, 
the invasion of Italy is applied by Procopius to the 
second year of the Gothic wabJ. 

After Belisarius had left sufficient garrisons in 
Palermo and Syracuse, he embarked his troops at 
Messina, and landed them, without resistance, on 
the opposite shores of Rhegium. A Gothic prince, 
who had married the daughter of Theodatus, was 
stationed with an army to guard the entrance of 
Italy ; but he imitated, without scruple, the exam- 

* A Sibylline oracle was ready to pronounce — Africa capt& mun- 
dut cum nato peribit ; a sentence of portentous ambiguity (Gothic. 
1. i. c. r)» which has been published in unknown characters by Op- 
sopaeus, an editor of the oracles. The Pere Maltret has promised 
a commentary ; but all his promises have been vain and fruitless. 

•f In bis chronology, imitated in some degree from Thucydides, 
Procopius begins each spring the years of Justinian and of the Gothic 
war; and his 6rst era coincides with the first of April 535, and not 
536, according to the annals of Baronius (Pagi Crit. tom. ii, 
p. 555, who is followed by Muratori and the editors of Sigoniu8>. 
Yet in some passages we are at a loss to reconcile the dates of Pro- 
copius with himself, and with the Chronicle of Marcellinus. 

The series of the first Gothic war is represented by Procopius 
(L i. c. 5 — 29; 1. ii. c 1 — 30; 1. iii. c. 1) till the captivity of Vi- 
tiges. — With the aid of Sigonius (0pp. tom. i. de Imp. Occident. 
I xvii. xviii.% and Muratori (Anuali d'ltalia, tom. v.), I have gleaned 
some few additional facls» 

f3 
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pie of a sovereign, faitiiless to his public and private 
duties. The perfidious Ebermor deserted with his 
followers to the Roman camp, and was dismissed to 
enjoy the servile honours of the Byzantine court*. 
Prom Rhegium to Naples, the fleet and army of 
Belisarius, almost always in view of each other, ad- 
vanced near t^ree hundred miles along the sea-coast. 
The people of Bruttium^ Lucania, and Campania, 
who abhorred the name and religion of the Goths, 
embraced the specious excuse, that their ruined walls 
were incapable of defence ; the soldiers paid a just 
equivalent for a plentiful market ; and curio^ty alone 
interrupted the peaceful occupations of the husband- 
man or artificer. Naples, which has swelled to a 
great and populous capital, long cherished t^e lan- 
guage and manners of a Grecian colony t ; and the 
choice of Virgil had ennobled this elegant retreat, 
whidi attracted the lovers of repose and study, from. 
the noise, the smoke, and the laborious opulence of 
Rome J. As soon as the place was invested by sea 
and land, Belisarius gave audience to ihe deputies 
of the people, who exhorted him to disregard a con- 
quest unworthy of his arms, to seek the Gothic king 
in a field of battle, and, after his victory, to claim, 
as the sovereign of Rome, the allegiance of the de- 
pendent cities. — " When I treat with my enemies," 
replied the Roman chief, with a hai^hty smile, 

* Jornandes, de Rebus Geticis, c. 60, p. *J02, edit. Grot., and 
torn. i. p. 221. Muratori, de Success. B^n. p. 241. 

t Nero (says Tacitus, Annal. xv. 35) Neapolim tjuasi Onscan 
urbem delegit. One hundred and fifty years afternrards, in the time 
of Septimius Severus, the HeUenism of ihe Neapolitans is praised 
■by Philostratus : Xivof rxXijwf xui atrrvau^ o6iy %»t tag oxttBaf 
Toiy Xoyofv EA.Xi)>ixoi ttfft (Icon. 1. i. p. 76S, edit. Olear.). 

:{: The otium of Naples is praised by the Roman poets, by Virgil, 
Horace, Silius Italicus, and Statius (Cluver. Ital. AnL L iv. p. 1 149, 
1 1 50). In an elegant epistle ( Sylv. 1. iii. 5. p. 94—98, edit Mark- 
land,) ^talius undertakes the difficult task of drawing his wife from 
the pleasures of Rome to that calm retreat. 
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*' I am more accustomed to give than to receive 
.counsel : but I hold in one hand inevitable ruin^ and 
in tiie other, peace and freedom, such as Sicily now 
aijoys." llie impatience of delay urged him to 
grant the most liberal terms ; his honour secured 
their performance : but Naples was divided into two 
factions ; and the Greek democracy was inflamed by 
their orators, who, with ranch spirit and some truth, 
represented to the multitude, that the Goths would 
punish their defection, and that Belisarius himself 
must esteem their loyalty and valour. Their deli- 
berations, however, were not perfectly free : the city 
was commanded by eight hundred barbarians, whose 
wives and children were detained at Ravenna as the 
. pledge of their fidelity ; and even the Jews, who 
were rich and numerous, resisted, with desperate 
enthusiasm, the intolerant laws of Justinian. — In a 
much later period, the circumference of Naples* 
measured oi^y two thousand three hundred and 
sixty-three paces f: the fortifications were defended 
by precipices or the sea : when the aqueducts were 
intercepted, a supply of waiter might be drawn from 
wdils and fountains ; and the stock of provisions was 
sufficient to consume the patience of the besiegers. 
At the end ©f twenty days, that of Belisarius was 
almost exhausted, and he had reconciled himself to 
the disgrace of abandoning the siege, that he might 
march, before tiie winter season, against Rome and 
the Gothic kkig. But his anxiety was relieved by 

• Thi« measure was taken by Roger L after the conquest of Na- 
ples, (A. D. 1 139) which he made the capital of his new kingdom. 
(Giannone, Istoria Civile, torn. n. p. 169). That city, the third in 
Christian Europe, is now at least twelve miles in circumference 
(Jul. Cesar. Capacdi Hist Neapol. 1. i. p. 47) and contains more 
inhabitants (350,000} in a given space than any other spot in the 
i'Bown world. 

t Not geomfitrical, but common paces or steps, of 22 French 
inches (d*Anville, Me&ures Itineraircs, p. 7, 8) : tite V363 do not 
make an English mile. 
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the bold curiosity of an Isaurian, who explored the 
dry channel of an aqueduct, and secretly reported, 
that a passage might be perforated to introduce a 
file of armed soldiers into the heart of the city. 
When the work had been silently executed, the hu- 
mane general risked the discovery of his secret, by 
a last and fruitless admonition of the impending 
danger. In the darkness of the night, four hundred 
Romans entered the aqueduct, raised themselves by 
a rope, which they fastened to an olive tree, into the 
house or garden of a solitary matron, sounded their 
trumpets, surprised the sentinels, and gave admit- 
tance "to their companions, who, on all sides, scaled 
the walls, and burst open the gates of the city. — 
Every crime which is punished by social justice, 
was practised as the rights of war ; the Huns were 
distinguished by cruelty and sacrilege, and Bdisa- 
rius alone appeared in the streets and churches d 
Naples, to moderate the calamities which he pre- 
dicted. ^' The gold and silver," he repeatedly ex- 
claimed, " are the just rewards of your valour. 
But spare the inhabitants : they are Christians, they 
are suppliants, they are now your fellow-subjects. 
Restore the children to their parents, the wives to 
their husbands ; and show them, by your generosity, 
of what friends they have obstinately deprived them- 
selves." The city was saved by the virtue and au- 
thority of its conqueror*, and when the Neapolitans 
returned to their houses, they found some consola- 
tion in the secret enjoyment of their hidden trea- 
sures. The barbarian garrison inlisted in the ser- 
vice of the emperor ; Apulia and Calabria, delivered 
from the odious presence of the Goths, acknowledged 
his dominion ; and the tusks of the Calydonian boar, 

* Belisarius was reproved by Pope Sylverius for the massacre. 
He repeopled Naples, and imported colonies of African captives 
into Sicily, Calabria, and Apulia (^Hist. Miscell. 1. xvi. in Muratori, 
torn. i. p. 106, 107). 
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which were still shown at Beneventum^ are curiously 
described by the historian of Belisarius*. 

The faithful soldiers and citizens of Naples had 
expected their deliverance from a prince, who re- 
mained the inactive and almost indifferent spectator 
of their ruin. Theodatus secured his person within 
the walls of Rome, while his cavalry advanced forty 
miles on the Appian way, and encamped in the 
Pomptine marshes ; which, by a canal of nineteen 
miles in length, had been recently drained and con- 
verted into excellent pastures f. But the principal 
forces of the Goths were dispersed in Dalmatian 
Venetia, and Gaul ; and the feeble mind of their 
king was confounded by the unsuccessful event of a 
divinati<m, which seemed to presage the downfal of 
his empire J. The most abject slaves have arraigned 
the guilt, or weakness, of an unfortunate master. 
The character of Theodatus was rigorously scruti- 
nized by a free and idle camp of barbarians, con- 
scious of their privilege and power : he was declared 
unworthy of his race, his nation, and his throne ; 
and their general, Vitiges, whose valour had been 

* Beneirentum was built by Diomede, the nephew of Meleager 
(Qurer. torn. ii. p. 1 195, 1 196'). The Calydoniao Hunt is a pic- 
ture of savage life (Ovid. Metamorph. L vii.). Thirty or forty 
heroes were leagued against a hog : the brutes (not the hog) quar- 
relled with a lady for the head. 

t The Decennovium is strangely confounded by Cluverius (torn, 
ii. p. 1007) with the river Ufens. It was in truth a canal of nine- 
teen miles, from Forum Appii to Terracina, on which Horace em- 
barked in the night. The Decennovium which is mentioned by 
Lucan, Dion Cassius, and Cassiodorius, has been successively 
ruined, restored, and obliterated (d'Anville, Analyse de Tltalie, 
p. 185, &c.). 

i A Jew gratified his contempt and hatred for aU the Christians, 
by inclosing three bands, each of ten bogs, and discriminated by the 
names of Goths, Greeks, and Romans. Of the first, almost all were 
found dead— almost all the second were alive— of the third, half 
died, and the rest lost their bristles. Ko unsuitable emblem of the 
event. 
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signalized in the Illyrian war, was raised^ with una- 
nimous applause^ on the bucklers of his companions. 
On the first rumour, the abdicated monarch fled 
from the justice of his country ; but he was pur- 
sued by private revenge. A Goth whom he had 
injured in his love, overtook Theodatus on the Fla^ 
minian way, and, regardless of his unmanly cries, 
slaughtered him, as he lay prostrate on the ground, 
like a victim (says the historian) at the foot of the 
altar. The choice of the people is the best and 
purest title to reign over them : yet such is the pre- 
judice of every age, that Vitiges impatiently wished 
to return to Ravenna, where he might seize, with 
the reluctant hand of the daughter of Amalasontha, 
some faint shadow of hereditary right. A naticmal 
council was inunediately held, and the new monarch 
reconciled the impatient spirit of the barbarians to a 
measure of disgrace, which the misconduct of his 
predecessors rendered wise and indispensable. The 
Goths consented to retreat in the presence of a vic- 
torious enemy ; to delay till the next spring the ope- 
rations of o^nsive war ; to summon their scattered 
forces ; to relinquish their distant possessions, and to 
trust even Rome itself to the faith of its inhabitants. 
Leuderis, an aged warrior, was left in the capital 
with four thousand soldiers ; a feeble garrison, which 
might have seconded the zeal, though it was inca- 
pable of opposing the wishes, of the Romans. But 
a momentary enthusiasm of religion and patriotism 
was kindled in their minds. They furiously ex- 
claimed, that the apostolic throne should no longer 
be profaned by the triumph or toleration of Arian- 
ism ; that the tombs of the Ceesars should no longer 
be trampled by ihe savages of the North ; and, with- 
out reflecting that Italy must sink into a province of 
Constantinople, they fondly hailed the restoration of 
a Roman emperor as a new era of freedom and pros- 
perity. The deputies of the pope and clergy, of the 
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senate and people^ invited the lieutenant of Justinian 
to accept dieir voluntary allegiance, and to enter 
the city, whose gates would be thrown open for his 
reception. As soon as Belisarius had fortified his 
new conquests, Naples and Cumee, he advanced 
about twenty miles to the banks of the Vultumus, 
contemplated the decayed grandeur of Capua, and 
halted at the separation of the Latin and Appian 
ways. The work of the cpnsor, after the incessant 
use of nine centuries, still preserved its primeval 
beauty, and not a flaw could be discovered in the 
large polished stones, of which that solid, though 
narrow road, was so firmly compacted *. Belisarius, 
however, preferred the Latin way, which, at a dis- 
tance from the sea and the marshes, skirted, in a 
space of one hundred and twenty miles, along the 
foot of the mountains. His enemies had disap- 
peared: when he made his entrance through the 
Asinarian gate, the garrison departed without mo- 
lestation along the Flaminian way; and the city, 
after sixty years' servitude, was delivered from the 
yoke of dbe barbarians. Leuderie alone, from a mo- 
tive of pride or discontent, refused to accompany the 
ftigitives ; and the Gothic chief, himself a trophy of 
the victory, was sent with the keys of Rome to the 
throne of the emperor Justinian f. 

The first days, which coincided with the old Sa- 
turnalia, were devoted to mutual congratulation and 

* Bei^ier (Hist, des Grands Chemins des Romains, torn. i. p. 22 1 
—228, 440 — 444) examines the structure and materials, while 
I>*AnTille (Analyse d'ltalie, p. 200—213) defines the geographical 
line. 

t Of the first recovery of Rome, the year (536) is certain, from 
the series of events, rather than from the corrupt, or interpolated 
text of Procopius : the monift (December) is ascertained by Eva- 
grius (1. iv. c. 19); and the day (the tenih) may be admitted on 
the slight evidence of Nicephorus Callistus (L xvil c. 13). For 
this accurate chronology, we are indebted tp the diligence and judg- 
ment of Pagi (torn. ii. p. 559, 560> 
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the public joy ; and the catholics prepared to cele- 
brate, without a rival, the approaching festival of 
the nativity of Christ. In the familiar conversation 
of a hero, the Komans acquired some notion of the 
virtues which history ascribed to their ancestors; 
they were edified by the apparent respect of Belisa- 
rius for the successor of St. Peter, and his rigid dis- 
cipline secured, in the midst of war, the blessings 
of tranquillity and justice. They applauded the 
rapid success of his arms, which over-ran the adja- 
cent coimtry, as far as Nami, Perusia, and Spoleto : 
but they trembled, the senate, the clergy, and the 
unwarlike people, as soon as they imderstood that 
he had resolved, and would speemly be reduced, to 
sustain a siege against the powers of the Gothic 
monarchy. The designs of Vitiges were executed, 
d.uring the winter-season, with diligence and effect. 
From their rustic habitations, from their distant 
garrisons, the Goths assembled at Ravenna for the 
defence of their country ; and such were their num- 
bers, that after an army had been detached for the 
relief of Dalmatia, one hundred and fifty thousand 
fighting men marched under the royal standard. 
According to the degrees of rank or merit, the 
Gothic king distributed arms and horses, rich gifts, 
and liberal promises; he moved along the Fkmi- 
nian way, declined the useless sieges of Perusia and 
Spoleto, respected the impregnable rock of Nami, 
and arrived within two miles of Rome, at the foot 
of the Milvian bridge. The narrow passage was 
fortified with a tower, and Belisarius had computed 
the value of the twenty days which must be lost in 
the construction of another bridge. But the con- 
sternation of the soldiers of the tower, who eithei^ 
fied or deserted, disappointed his hopes, and be- 
trayed his person into the most imminent danger. 
At the head of one thousand horse, the Roman ge- 
neral sallied from the Flaminian gate to mark the 
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gromid of an advantageous position^ and to survey 
the camp of the barbarians; but while he still be- 
lieved them on the other side of the Tiber, he was 
suddenly encompassed and assaulted by their innu- 
merable squadrons. The £Eite of Italy depended oa 
his life ; and the deserters pointed to me conspicuous 
horse, a bay*, with a white face, which he rode on 
that memorable day. '^ Aim at the bay horse !" was 
the universal cry. Every bow was bent, every 
javelin was directed, against that fatal object, and 
the conunand was repeated and obeyed by thousands 
who were ignorant of its real motive. The bolder 
barbarians advanced to the more honourable combat 
of swords and spears ; and the praise of an enemy 
has graced the fell of Visandus, the standard-bearer t, 
who maintained his foremost station, till he was 
pierced with thirteen wounds, perhaps by the hand 
of Belisarius himself. The Roman general was 
strong, active, and dexterous : on every side he dis- 
diarged bis weighty and mortal strokes : his faithful 
guards imitated his valour, and defended hi& person; 
and the Goths, after the loss of a thousand men, fled 
before the arms of a hero. They were rashly pur- 
sued to their camp ; and the Romans, oppressed by 
multitudes, made a gradual, and at length a preci- 
pitate retreat to the gates of the dty : the gates were 
shut against the ftigitives ; and the public terror was 
increased, by the report that Belisarius was slain. 

* A hone of a bay or red colour was styled (paXto^hy the Greeks, 
balan by the barbarians, and spadix by the Romans. Honesti spa- 
dices, says Virgil (Georgic. L iii. 72, with the observations of 
Martin and Heyne). Irah^ or j8<xm>, signifies a branch of the palm 
tiree, whose name, ^<ytf, is synonimous to red (Aulus Gellius, iu 
26.) 

f I interpret /Sa»^cXaf <or, not as a proper name, but an office, 
standard-bearer, from handum (vexiUum), a barbaric word adopted 
by the Greeks and Romans (Paul Dlacon. 1. i. c. 20, p. 760. 
Grot Nomina Gothica, p. 575. Ducange, Gloss. Latin, tom. L 
p. 539, 540.) 

VOL. VII. G 
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His countenance was indeed disfigured by sweaty 
dust^ and blood ; his voice was hoarse^ his strength 
was ahnost exhausted ; but his unconquerable spirit 
still remained ; he imparted that spirit to his de- 
sponding companions; and their last desperate charge 
was felt by the flying barbarians, as if a new army, 
vigorous and entire, had been poured from the city. 
The Flaminian gate was thrown open to a real tri- 
umph ; but it was not before Belisarius had visited 
every post, and provided for the public safety, that 
he could be persuaded, by his wife and friends, to 
taste the needful refreshments of food and sleep. 
In the more improved state of the art of war, a 
general is seldom required, or even permitted, to 
display the personal prowess of a soldier : and the 
example of Belisarius may be added to the rare 
examples of Henry IV. of Pyrrhus, and of Alex- 
ander. 

Afrer this first and unsuccessful trial of their ene- 
mies, the whole army of the Goths passed the Tiber, 
and formed the siege of the city, which continued 
above a year, till their final departure. Whatever 
fancy may conceive, the severe compass of the geo- 
grapher defines the circumference of Rome within a 
line of twelve miles and three hundred and forty- 
five paces; and that circumference, except in the 
Vatican, has invariably been the same, from the tri- 
umph of Aurelian to the peaceful but obscure reign 
of the modern popes *. But in the day of her great- 
ness, the space within her walls was crowded with 

* M. d*Anville has given, in the Memoirs of the Academy for 
the year 1756 (torn. xxx. p. 1 98— '236) a plan of Rome on a smaller 
scale, but far more accurate than that which he had delineated in 
1738 for RoUin*s history. Experience had improved bis know- 
ledge; and, instead of Rossi's topography, he used the new and 
excellent map of Nolli. Pliny's old measure of xiii. must be reduced 
to viii. miles. It is easier to alter a text, than to remove bills or 
buildings. 
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habitaticms and inhabitants ; and the populous sub- 
urbs, that stretched along the public roads^ were 
darted like so many rays fi*om one common centre. 
Adversity swept away diese extraneous ornaments^ 
and left naked and desolate a considerable part even 
of the seven hills. Yet Rome, in its present state^ 
could send into the field above thirty thousand 
males, of a military affe * ; and, notwithstanding the 
want of discipline and exercise, the far greater part, 
inured to the hardships of poverty, might be capable 
of bearing arms for the defence of their country and 
religion. The prudence of Belisarius did not neg- 
lect this important resource. His soldiers were re- 
lieved by the zeal and diligence of the people, who 
watched while they slept, and laboured while they 
reposed: he accepted the voluntary service of the 
bravest and most indigent of the Roman youth ; 
and the companies of townsmen sometimes repre- 
sented, in a vacant post, the presence of the troops 
which had been drawn away to more essential du-< 
ties. But his just confidence was placed in the ve- 
terans who had fought under his banner in the Per- 
sian and African wars; and although that gallant 
band was reduced to Bve thousand men, he under- 
took, with such contemptible numbers, to defend a 
circle of twelve miles, against an army of one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand barbarians. In the walls of 
Rome, which Belisarius constructed or restored, the 
materials of ancient architecture may be discerned f ; 
and the whole fortification was completed, except in 
a chasm still extant between the Fincian and Fla- 
minian gates, which the prejudices of the Goths and 
Romans left under the effectual guard of St. Peter 

* In the year 1709, Labat (Voyages en Italie, torn. iii. p. 218) 
reckoned I38»568 Christian souls, besides 8 or 10,000 Jews—- 
without souls. In the year 1763, the numbers exceeded 160,000. 

t The accurate eye of Nardini (Roma Antica, L i. o. viii.p. 31) 
could distingubh the tumultuarie opere di Belisario. 
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the apostle*. The battlements or bastions were 
shaped in sharp angles; a ditch^ broad and deep^ 
protected the foot of the rampart ; and the archers 
on the rampart were assisted by military engines ; 
the balista, a powerful cross-bow> which darted short 
but massy arrows ; the onagri, or wild asses, which, 
on the principle of a sling, threw stones and bullets 
of an enormous sizet. A chain was drawn across 
the Tiber ; the arches of the aqueducts were made 
impervious, and the mole or sepulchre of Hadrian j: 
was ccmverted, for the first time, to the uses of a 
citadel. That venerable structure, which contained 
the ashes of the Antonines, was a circular turret 
rising from a quadrangular basis: it was covered 
with the white marble of Paros, and decorated by 
the statues of gods and heroes ; and the lover of the 
arts must read with a sigh, that the works of Praxi- 
teles or Lysippus were torn from their lofty pedestal, 
and hurled into the ditch on the heads of the be- 
siegers §. To each of his lieutenants, Belisarius as- 



* The fissure and leaning in the upper part of the wall, which Pro- 
copius observed (Groth. 1. i. c. 13) is visible to the present hour 
(Donat Roma Vetus, L i. c. 1?, p- 53, 54). 

•f Lipsius (0pp. torn, iii.; Foliorcet. L iii.) was ignorant of this 
clear and conspicuous passage of Procopius (Goth. L i. c. 21). 
■ The en^/ine was named ovayfo;, the wild ass, a calcitrando (Hen. 
Steph. Thesaur. liinguae Grace, torn. ii. p. 1 340, 1 34 1 ; torn. iii. 
p. 877). I have seen an ingenious model, contrived and executed 
by General Melville, which imitates or surpasses the art of an* 
tiquity. 

J The description of this mausoleum, or mole, in Procopius, (1. i. 
c. 25) is the first and best. The height above the walls r/iiov t; \iBu 
/6oX>|y. On Nolli's great plan, the sides measure 260 English feet. 

§ Praxiteles excelled in Fauns, and that of Athens was bis owa 
master-piece. Rome now contains above thirty of the same cha- 
racter. — ^When the ditch of St Angelo was cleansed under Urban 
VIII. the workmen found the sleeping Faun of the Berkerini 
palace : but a leg, a Uiiffb, and the right arm, had been broken from 
that beautiful statue (Winckelman, Hist de TArt, torn. ii. p. 52, 
53 ; tom. iii. p. 265). 
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signed the defence of a gate^ with the wise and pe- 
remptory instruction^ that, whatever might be the 
alarm^ they should steadily adhere to their respective 
posts^ and trust their general for the safety of Rome. 
The formidable host of the Cloths was insufficient to 
embrace the ample measure of the city : of the four- 
teen gates^ seven only were invested from the Prae- 
nestine to the Flaminian way ; and Vitiges divided 
his troops into six camps, each of which was forti- 
fied with a ditch and rampart On the Tuscan side 
of the river, a seventh encampment was formed in 
the field or circus of the Vatican, for the important 
purpose of commanding the Milvian bridge and the 
course of the Tiber ; but they approached with de- 
votion the adjacent church of St. Peter; and the 
threshold of the holy apostles was respected during 
the siege by a Chrisdan enemy. In the ages of vic- 
tory, as often as the senate decreed some distant 
conquest, the consul denounced hostilities, by un- 
barring, in solenm pomp, the gates of the temple of 
Janus ^. Domestic war now rendered the admoni- 
tion superfluous, and the ceremony was superseded 
by the establishment of a new religion. But the 
brazen temple of Janus was left standing in the 
forum ; of a size sufficient only to contain ue statue 
of the god, five cubits in height, of a human form^ 
but widi two faces, directed to the east and west 
The double gates were likewise of brass, and a fruit- 
less effort to turn them on their rusty hinges re- 
vealed the scandalous secret, that some Romans 
were still attached to the superstition of their an- 
cestors. 

Eighteen days were employed by the besiegers, 

* Procopius has given the best description of the temple of Januf, 
a national deity of Latium (Heyne, Excurs. v. ad 1. vii. -^neid). 
It wasr once a gate in the primitive city of Romulus and Numa 
(Nardini, p. 13, 256, 329). Virgil has described the ancient rite, 
Fike a poet and an antiquarian. 

g3 
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to provide all the instruments of attack which anti- 
quity had invented. Fascines were prepared to fill 
^e ditches, scaling-ladders to ascend the walls. 
The largest trees of the forest supplied the timbers 
o£ four battering-rams ; their heads were armed with 
iron ; they were suspended by ropes, and each of 
them was worked by the laboiur ci fifty men. The 
lofty wooden turrets moved on wheels or rollers, 
and formed a spacious platform of the level of the 
rampart. On the morning of the nineteenth day, a 
general attack was made from the Praenestine ffate 
to the Vatican : seven Gothic columns, with meir 
military engines, advanced to the assault ; and the 
Romans who lined the ramparts, listened with doubt 
and anxiety to the cheerful assurances c^ their com- 
mander. As soon as the enemy a^^roached die 
ditch, Belisarius himself drew the first arrow ; and 
such was his strength and dexterity, that he trans- 
fixed the foremost of the barbarian leaders. A shout 
of applause and victwy was re-echoed along the 
wall. He drew a second arrow, and the stroke was 
followed with the same success and the same accla- 
mation.. The R(Hnan general then gave the word, 
that the archers should aim at the teams of ox»i ; 
they were instantly covered with mortal wounds ; 
the towers which they drew remained useless and 
immovable, and a ^gle moment disconcerted the 
laborious projects of the king of the Goths. Aft^r 
this disappointment, Vitiges still continued, or 
feigned to continue, the assault of the Sakrian gate, 
that he might divert the attention of his adversary, 
while his principal forces more strenuously attacked 
the Pra»iestine gate and the sepulchre of Hadrian, 
at the distance of three miles from each other. Near 
the former, the double walls of the Vivarium* were 

* Vivarium was an angle in the new wall, inclosed for wild beasts, 
(Procopius, Goth. 1. i. c. 23). The spot is still visible in Nardini 
(1. iv. c. 2. p. 159, 160) and Nolli's great plan of Rome. 
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low or broken; the fortifications of the latter were 
fed)ly guarded : the vigour of the Goths was ex- 
cited by the hope of victcMry and spoil ; and if a sin- 
gle post had given way, the Rcmians, and Rome 
itself, were irrecoverably lost This perilous day 
was the most glorious in the life of Belisarius. 
Amidst tumult and dismay, the whole plan of the 
attack and defence was distinctly present to his 
mind; he observed the changes of each instant, 
weighed every possible advantage, transported his 
person to the scenes o£ danger, and communicated 
his spirit in calm and decisive orders. The contest 
was fiercely maintained from morning to the even- 
ing ; the Goths were repulsed on all sides, and each 
Roman might boast, that he had vanquished thirty 
barbarians, if the strange disproportion of numbers 
were not counterbalanced by the merit of one man. 
Thirty thousand Goths, according to the confession 
of their own chiefs, perished in mis bloody action : 
and the multitude of the wounded was equal to that 
of the slain. When they advanced to the assault, 
their close disorder suffered not a javelin to fall with- 
out effect ; and as they retired, the populace of the 
city joined the pursuit, and slaughtered, with im- 
punity, the backs of their flying enemies. Belisarius 
instantly sallied from the gates ; and while the sol- 
diers chaunted his name and victory, the hostile en- 
gines of war were reduced to ashes. — Such was the 
loss and consternation of the Goths, that, from this 
day, the siege of Rome degenerated into a tedious 
and indolent blockade; and they were incessantly 
harassed by the Roman general, who, in frequent 
skirmishes, destroyed above five thousand of their 
bravest troops. Their cavalry was unpractised in 
the use of tiie bow ; their archers served on foot ; 
and this divided force was incapable of contending 
with their adversaries, whose lances and arrows, at 
a distance, or at hand, were alike formidable. The 
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consummate skill of Belisarius embraced the favour- 
able opportunities : and as he chose the ground and 
the moment, as he pressed the charge, or sounded 
the retreat*, the squadrons which he detached were 
seldom unsuccessful. These partial advantages dif- 
fused an impatient ardour among the soldiers a^id 
people, who began to feel the hardships of a siege^ 
and to disregard the dangers of a general engage- 
ment Each plebeian conceived Imnself to be a 
hero, and the infantiy^ who, since the decay of dis- 
cipline, were rejected from the line of battle, aspired 
to the ancient honours of the Roman legion. B^- 
sarius praised the spirit of his troops, condemned 
their presumption, yielded to their clamours, and 
prepared the remedies of a defeat, the possibi- 
lity of which he alone had courage to suspect In 
the quarter of the Vatican, the Romans prevailed; 
and if the irreparable moments had not been wasted 
in the pillage of the camp, they might have occu- 
pied the Milvian bridge, and charged in the rear of 
the Gothic host — On the other side of the Tiber, 
Belisarius advanced from the Pincian and Salarian 
gates. — But his army, four thousand soldiers per- 
haps, was lost in a spacious plain ; they were encom- 
passed and oppressed by fresh multitudes, who con- 
tinually relieved the broken ranks of the barbarians. 
The valiant leaders of the infantry were unskilfrd to 
conquer; they died: the retreat, (a hasty retreat) 
was covered by the prudence of the general, and 
the victors started hack with afiright from the for- 
midable aspect of an armed rampart The reputa^ 
tion of Belisarius was unsullied by a defeat; and the 

* For the Roman trumpet and its Tarious notes, consult Lipsius, 
de MUitifl Romani (0pp. tom. iii. 1. iv. ; Dialog, x.p. 135 — 129). 
A mode of distinguisbinit the charge by tbe horse-trumpet of solid 
brass, and the retreat by the foot-trumpet of leather and light wood, 
was recommended by Procopius^ and adopted by Belisarius (Goth, 
i ii. c. 23). 
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vain confidence of the (xoths was not less serviceable 
to his designs than the repentance and modesty of 
the Roman tro(^ 

From the moment that Belisarius had determined 
to sustain a siege^ his assiduous care provided Rome 
against the danger of famine^ more dreadful than 
the Gothic arms* An extraordinary supply of cam 
was imported from Sicily ; the harvests (^Campania 
and Tuscany were forcibly swept for the use of the 
city ; and tiie rights of private property were in- 
frmged by the strong plea of the public safety. It 
might easily be foreseen that the enemy would in- 
tercept the aqueducts ; and the cessation of the 
water-mills was the first inconvenience^ which was 
speedily removed by mooring large vessels^ and 
fixing mill-stones in the current of die river. This 
stream was soon embarrassed by the trunks of trees^ 
and polluted with dead bodies ; yet so effectual were 
the precautions of the Roman general^ that the 
wat«*s of the Tiber still ccmtinued to give motion 
to the mills and drink to the inhabitants ; the more 
distant quarters were supplied from domestic wells ; 
and a b«si^ed city might support, without impa- 
tience^ the privation of her public baths. A large 
portion of llome^ from the Praenestine gate to the 
diurch of St PavJ, was never invested by the Goths ; 
their excursions were restrained by the activity of the 
Moorish troops ; the navigation of the Tiber, and 
the Latin, Appian, and Ostian ways, were left free 
and unmolested for the introduction of com and 
cattle, or the retreat of the inhabitants, who sought 
a refuge in Campania or Sicily. Anxious to relieve 
himself from an useless and devouring multitude, Be- 
lisarius issued his peremptory orders for the instant 
departure of the women, the children, and the slaves ; 
required his soldiers to dismiss their male and female 
attendants, and regulated their allowance, that one 
moiety should be given in provisions, and the other 
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in money. His foresight was justified by the increase 
of the public distress as soon as the Goths had oc- , 
cupied two important posts in the neighbourhood of 
Rome. By the loss of the port, or, as it is now 
called, the city, of Porto, he was deprived of the 
country on the right of the Tiber, and the best com- 
munication with the sea; and he reflected, with 
grief and anger, that three hundred men, could he 
have spared such a feeble band, might have defended 
its impregnable works: Seven miles from the ca- 
{Htal, between the Appian and the Latin ways, two 
principal aqueducts crossing, and again crossing, 
each other, inclosed within their solid and lofty arches 
a fortified space*, where Vitiges established a camp 
of seven thousand Goths to intercept the convoys of 
Sicily and Campania. The granaries of Rome were 
insensibly exhausted, the adjacent country had been 
wasted with fire and sword : such scanty supplies as 
might yet be obtained by hasty excursions, were the 
reward of valour, and the purchase of wealth : the 
forage of the horses, and the bread of the soldiers, 
never failed ; but in the last months of the siege, the 
people were exposed to the miseries of scarcity, un- 
wholesome food t, and contagious disorders. Belisa^' 
rius saw and pitied their sufferings ; but he had fore- 
seen, and he watched, the decay of their loyalty and 

* Procopius (Goth. 1. H. c. 3) has forgot to name these aque- 
ducts ; nor can such a double intersection, at such a distance from 
Rome, be clearly ascertained from the writings of Frontinus Fa- 
bretti and Eschinard, de Aquis and de Agro Romano, or from the 
local maps of Lameti and Cingolani. Seven or eight miles from 
the city (50 stadia), on the road to Albano, between the Latin and 
Appian ways, I discern the remains of an aqueduct (probably the 
Septimian), a series (630 paces) of arches twenty-five feet high 

t They made sausages, aXXararf of mules* flesh ; unwholesome 
if the animals had died of the plague. Otherwise, the famous Bo- 
logna sausages are said to be made of ass flesh (Voyages de lobat, 
tom.ii. p. 318). 
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the proffress of their discontent Adversity had awa- 
kened me Romans from the dreams of grandeur and 
freedom^ and taught them the humibating lesson, 
that it was of small moment to their real happiness 
whether the name of their master was derived from 
the Gkithic or the Latin language. The lieutenant 
<^ Justinian listened to their just complaints, but he 
rejected with disdain the idea of flight or capitula- 
tion ; repressed their clamorous impatience for bat- 
tle; amused them with the prospect of siure and 
speedy relief; and secured himself and the city from 
the effects of their despair or treachery. Twice in 
each month he changed the station of the officers to 
whom the custody of the gates was committed : the 
various precautions of patroles, of watch-words, 
lights, and music, were repeatedly employed to dis- 
cover whatever passed on the ramparts ; outguards 
were posted beyond the ditch, and the trusty vigi- 
lance of dogs supplied the more doubtfril fidelity of 
mankind. A letter was intercepted, which assured 
the king of the Goths that the Asinarian gate, ad- 
joining to the Lateran . church, should be secretly 
opened to his troops. On the proof or suspicion of 
treason, several senators were banished, and the p<^ 
Sylverius was summoned to attend ^e represent- 
ative of his sovereign at his head-quarters in the 
Pincian palace*. The ecclesiastics who followed 
their bishop were detained in the first or second 
apartment t, and he alone was admitted to the pre- 

* The name of the palace, the hill, and the adjoining gate, were 
•n derived from" the senator Pincius. Some recent vestiges of tem- 
plet and churches are now smoothed in the garden of the Minims 
of the Trinita del Monte (Nardini, 1. iv. c. 7. p* 196; Eschinard, 
p. 209» 210 ; the old plan of Buffalino, and the great plan of Nolli). 
Belisariut bad fix^ his station between the Pincian and Salarian 
gates (Procop. Goth. Lie. 15). 

f From the mention of theprimum et secundum velum, it should 
seem that Belisarius, even in a siege, represented the emperor, and 
maintained the proud ceremonial of the Byzantine palace. 
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sence of Belisarius. The conqueror of Rome and 
Carthage was modestly seated at the feet of Anto- 
nina, who reclined on a stately couch : the general 
was silent^ hut the vcnce of reproach and menace 
issued from the mouth of his imperious wife. Ac- 
cused by credible witnesses and die evidence of his 
own subscription, the successor <^St Peter Was de- 
spoiled of his pontifical ornaments, clad in the meaii 
hiabit of a monk, and embarked, without delay, for 
a distant exile in the East At the emperor's com- 
mand, the clergy of Rome proceeded to the chmce 
of a new bishop ; and after a solemn invocation of 
the Holy Ghost, elected the deacon VigiUus, who 
had purchased the papal throne by a bribe of two 
hundred pounds of gold. The profit, and conse- 
quently the guilt, of this simony, was imputed to 
Belisarius : but the hero obeyed the orders of his 
wife : Antonina served the passions of tlie empress : 
and Theodora lavished her treasures, in the vain 
hope of obtaining a pontiff hostile or indifferent to 
the council of Chalcedon*. 

The epistle of Belisarius to the empercn* auiounced 
his victory, his danger, and his resolution : " Ac- 
cording to your commands, we have entered the do- 
minions of the Goths, and reduced to your obedience 
Sicily, Campania, and the city of Rome ; but the 
loss of these conquests will be more disgracefril than 
their acquisition was glorious. Hitherto we have 
successfully fought agamst the multitude of the bar- 
barians, but their multitudes may finally prevail. 
Victory is the gift of Providence, but the reputation 
of kings and generals depends on the success or the 

* or this act of sacrilege, Procoplus (Goth. L i. c. 25) is a dry 
and reluctant witness. The narratires of Liberatus, (Breviarium, 
c. 22) aad Anastasius, (de Vit. Pont. p. 39) are characteristic hut 
passionate. Hear the execrations of Cardinal Baronius (A. D. 536, 
No. 123 ; A. D. 538, No. 4—20) porten(uni,facinu8 omni execra- 
tione dignum. 
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failure of their designs. Permit me to speak with 
freedom ; if you wish that we should live, send us 
subsistence ; if you desire that we should conquer^ 
send us arms^ horses, and men. The Romans have 
received us as friends and deliverers ; but in our 
present distress, they will be either betrayed by theii 
confidence, or we shall be oppressed by their trea- 
chery and hatred. For myself, my life is conse- 
crated to your service : it is yours to reflect whether 
my death in this situation will contribute to the glory 
and prosperity of your reign." Perhaps that reign 
would have been equally prosperous, if the peaceful 
master of the East had abstained from the conquest 
of Africa and Italy ; but as Justinian was ambitious 
of fame, he made some efforts, they were feeble and 
languid, to support and rescue his victorious general. 
A reinforcement of sixteen hundred Sclavonians and 
Huns was led by Martin and Valerian ; and as they 
had reposed during the winter season in the harbours 
of Greece, the strength of the men and horses was 
not impaired by the fatigues of a sea voyage ; and 
they distinguished their valour in the first sally 
against the besiegers. — ^About the time of the sum- 
mer solstice, Euthalius landed at Terradna with 
large sums of money for the payment of the troops ; 
he cautiously proceeded along tibe Appian way, and 
this convoy entered Rome through the gate Capena^, 
while Belisarius, on the other side, diverted the at- 
tention of the Groths by a vigorous and successful 
skirmish. These seasonable aids, the use and repu- 
tation of which were dexterously managed by the 
Roman general, rewed the courage^ or at least th^ 
hopes, of the soldiers and people. The historian 
Procoftius was despatched, with an important com- 

• The old Capenaw.xs removed by Aurelian tofor near the modern 
gate of St. Sebastian (see NoIli*s plan). That memorable spot has 
been consecrated by the Egerian grove, the memory of Numa, trk- 
umphal arches, the sepulchres of the Scipios, Metelli, &c. 

voi,. vn. H 
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mission^ to collect the troops and provisions which 
Campania could furnish^ or Constantinople had sent ; 
and the secretary of Belisarius was soon followed by 
Antonina herself*, who boldly traversed the posts 
of the enemy, and returned with the oriental succours 
to the relief of her husband and the besieged city. 
A fleet of three thousand Isaurians cast anchor in 
the bay of Naples, and afterwards at Ostia. Above 
two thousand horse, of whom a part were Thraciaois, 
landed at Tarentum ; and after the junction of five 
hundred soldiers of Campania^ and a train of waggcms 
laden with wine and flour, they directed their march 
on the Appian way, from Capua tq the neighbour^ 
hood of Rome. The forces that arrived by land and 
sea were united at the mouth of the Tiber. Anto* 
nina convened a council of war ; it was resolved to 
surmount, with sails and oars, the adverse streaon of 
the river : and the Goths were apprehensive of dis- 
turbing, by any rash hostilities, the negotiation to 
which Belisarius h^d craftily listened. They cre^ 
dulously believed, that they saw no more Imn the 
vanguard of a fleet and army, which already covered 
the Ionian sea and the plains of Campania ; and the 
illusion was supported by the haughty language of 
the Roman general, when he gave audience to the 
ambassadors of Vitiges. After a specious discourse 
to vindicate the justice of his cause, they deobffed, 
that for the sake of peace they were disposed to 
renounce the possession of Sicily. " The emperor 
is not less generous," replied his lieutaiant, with A 
disdainful smile ; *' in return fbr a gift which you no 
longer possess, he presents you wilii an andent pro- 
vince of the empire ; he resigns to the Goths the 
sovereignty of the British island." Belisarius re- 

• The expression of Procopius has an invidious cast— rv^n'' «« 
Tw aa<paKac tijw (r<ptTi ^u/m^no-ojUiJ-Jlv xxf^hxuu (€rOth. 1. li; C. 4). 
Yet he is upeaking of a woman. 
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jeded with equal firmness and contempt the offer of 
a tribute; but he allowed the Gothic ambassadors 
to seek l^ir &te from the mouth of Justinian him* 
sdf ; and consented, with seeming reluctance, to a 
trace of three months, from the winter solstice to 
the equinox of spring. Prudence might not safely 
trust either the oaths or hostages of the barbarians, 
but the cQiKcious superiority of the Koman chief 
was ^ipressed in the distribution of his troops. As 
soon as fear or himger compelled the Goths to eva* 
cuate Alba, Porto, and Centumcells, their place was 
instantly supplied ; the garrisons of Nami, Spoleto, 
and Perusia» were reinforced ; and the seven camps 
of the besiegers were gradually encompassed with 
the calamities of a nege. The prayars and pilgrimage 
of Datiua, bishop of Milan, were not without effect ; 
and he obtained one thousand Thracians and Isau- 
rians, to assist the revolt of Liguria against her Arian 
tyrant. At the same time, John the Sanguinary *, 
the nephew of Vitalian, was detached with two 
thousand diosen horse, first to Alba on the Fudne 
lake, and afterwards to the frontiers of Picenum on 
the Hadriatic sea. " In that province," said Belisarius> 
'* the Goths have deposited their families and trea- 
sures, without a guard or the suspicion of danger. 
Doubtless they wiU violate the truce : let them feel 
your presence before they hear of your motions. 
Spare the Italians : suffer not any fortified places to 
remain hostile in your rear ; and faithfully reserve 
the spoil for an equal and common partition. It 
would not be reasonable," he added, with a laugh, 
'* that, whilst we are toiling to the destruction of 2ie 
drones, our more fortunate brethren should rifle and 
enjoy the honey.*' 

The whole nation of the Ostrogoths had been as- 

• Anastasius (p. 40) has preserved this epithet of Sanguinariui^ 
>yl)ich might 4o honour to a tiger. 
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sembled for the attack, and was almost entirely con- 
sumed in the siege of Rome. If any credit be due 
to an intelligent spectator, one third at least of their 
enormous host was destroyed in frequent and bloody 
combats under the walls of the city. The bad fame 
and pernicious qualities of the summer air might 
already be imputed to the decay of agriculture and 
population ; and the evils of famine and pestilence 
were aggravated by their own licentiousness and the 
unfriencSy disposition of the country. While Vitiges 
struggled with his fortune, while he hesitated be- 
tween shame and ruin, his retreat was hastened by 
domestic alarms. The king of the Goths was in- 
formed, by trembling messengers, that John the 
Sanguinary spread the devastation of war from the 
Apennine to die Hadriatic ; tjiat the rich spoils and 
innumerable captives of Picenum were lodged in the 
fortifications of Rimini ; and that this formidable 
chief had defeated his uncle, insulted his capital, 
and seduced, by secret correspondence, the fidelity 
of his wife, tbe imperious daughter of Amalasontha. 
Yet, before he retired, Vitiges made a last effort 
either to storm or surprise die city. A secret pas- 
sage was, discovered in one of the aqueducts ; two 
citizens of the Vatican were tempted by bribes to 
intoxicate the guards of the Aureliaii gate ; an attack 
was meditated on the walls beyond die Tiber, in a 
place which was not fortified with towers ; and the 
barbarians advanced, with torches and scaling-lad- 
ders, to the assault of the Pincian gate. But every 
attempt was defeated by the intrepid vigilance of 
Belisarius and his band of veterans, who, in the most 
perilous moments, did not regret the absence of their 
companions ; and the Goths, alike destitute of hope 
and subsistence, clamorously urged their departure 
before the truce should expire, and the Roman ca- 
valry should again be united. One year and nine 
days after the commencement of the siege, an army 
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SO lately strong and triumphant, burned their tents, 
and tumultuously repassed the Milvian bridge. They 
repassed not with impunity : their thronging mul- 
titudes, oppressed in a narrow passage, were driven 
headlong into the Tiber by their own fears and the 
pursuit of the enemy ; and the Roman general, sal- 
lying from the Pincian gate, inflicted a severe and 
disgraceful wound on their retreat. The slow length 
of a sickly and desponding host was heavily dragged 
along the Flaminian way ; from whence the barba- 
rians were sometimes compelled to deviate, lest they 
should encounter the hostile garrisons that guarded 
the high road to Rimini and Ravenna. ' Yet so 
powerftil was this flying army, that Vitiges spared 
ten thousand men for the defence of the cities which 
he was most solicitous to preserve, and detached his 
nephew Urias, with an adequate force, for the chas- 
tisement of rebellious Milan. At the head of his 
principal armv he besieged Rimini, only thirty-three 
miles distant n*om the Gothic capital. A feeble ram- 
part, and a shallow ditch, were maintained by the 
skill and valour of John the Sanguinary, who shared 
the danger and fatigue o£ the meanest soldier, and 
emulated, on a theatre less illustrious, the military 
virtues of his great commander. The towers and 
battering engines of the barbarians were rendered 
useless ; their attacks were repulsed ; and the te- 
dious blockade, which reduced the garrison to the 
last extremity of hunger, afforded time for the union 
and march of the Roman f(»ces. A fleet which had 
surprised Ancona, sailed along the coast of the 
Haidriatic to the relief of the besieged city. The 
eunuch Narses landed in Picenum with two thousand 
HeruH and five thousand of the bravest troops of 
the East. The rock of the Apennine was forced ; 
ten thousand veterans moved round the foot of the 
mountains under the command of Belisarius himself ; 
and a new army, whose encampment blazed with 

h3 
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innumerable lights^ appeared to advance along the 
Flaminian way. Overwhelmed with astonishment 
and despair, the Goths abandoned the siege of 
Rimini, their tents, their standards, and their 
leaders ; and Vitiges, who gave or followed the ex- 
ample of flight, never halted till he found a shelter 
within the walls and morasses of Ravenna. 

To these walls, and to some fortresses destitute 
of any mutual support, the Gothic monarchy was 
now reduced. The provinces of Italy had embraced 
the party of the emperor ; and his army, gradually 
recruited to the number of twenty thousand men, 
must have achieved an easy and rapid conquest, if 
their invincible powers had not been weakened by 
the discord of the Roman chiefs. Before the end of 
the siege, an act of blood, ambiguous and indiscreet, 
suUied the fair fame of Belisarius. Presidius, a 
loyal Italian, as he fled from Ravenna to Rome, was 
rudely stopped by Constandne, the military governor 
of Spoleto, and despoiled, even in a church, of two 
daggers richly inlaid with gold and precious stones. 
As soon as the public danger had subsided, Presidius 
complained of the loss and injmry: his complaint 
was heard, but the order of restitution was dis- 
obeyed by the pride and avarice of the oflender; 
Exasperated by the delay, Presidius boldly arrested 
the general's horse as he passed through the forum ; 
and with the spirit of a citizen, demanded the com- 
mon benefit of the Roman laws. The honour of 
Belisarius was engaged; he summoned a council; 
claimed the obedience of his subordinate officer; 
and was provoked by an insolent reply, to call 
hastily for the presence of his guards. Constantine, 
viewing their entrance as the signal of death, drew 
his sword, and rushed on the general, who nimbly 
eluded the stroke, and was protected by his friends ; 
while the desperate assassin was disarmed, dragged 
into a neighbouring chamber, and executed, or radier. 
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murdered, by the guards, at the arbitrary Command 
of Belisarius^. In this hasty act of violence, the 
guilt of Constantine was no longer remembered ; the 
despair and death of that valiant officer were secretly 
imputed to the revenge of Antonina ; and each of 
his colleagues, conscious of the same rapine, was 
apprehensive of the same fate. The fear of a 
common enemy suspended the effects of their envy 
and discontent : but in the confidence of approaching 
victory, they instigated a powerful rival to oppose 
the conqueror of Rome and Africa. From the do- 
mestic service of the palace, and the administration 
of the private revenue^ Narses the eunuch was 
suddenly exalted to the head of an army ; and the 
spirit of a hero, who afterwards equalled the merit 
and glory of Belisarius, served only to perplex the 
operations of the Gothic war. To his prudent 
counsels, the relief of Rimini was ascribed by the 
leaders of the discontented faction, who exhorted 
Narses to assmne an independent and separate com- 
mand. The epistle of Justinian had indeed en- 
joined his obedience to the general ; but the dan- 
gerous exception, " as far as may be advantageous 
to the public service," reserved some freedom of 
judgment to the discreet favourite, who had so lately 
departed from the sacred and familiar conversation 
of his sovereign. In the exercise of this doubtful 
right, the eunuch perpetually dissented from the 
opinions of Belisarius ; and, after yielding with re- 
luctance to the siege of Urbino, he deserted his col- 
league in the night, and marched away to the con- 

* This transaction is related in the public history (Goth. I. it 
c. 8) with candour or caution ; in the Anecdotes (c. 7) with male- 
volence or freedom ; but Marcellinus, or rather hit continuAtor 
(in Chron.), casts a shade of premeditated assassination over the 
death of Constantine. He had performed a good service at Rome 
and Spoleto (Procop. Goth.L i. c. 7* 14) ; but Aleroannus confoufidf 
him with a Constantius comes stabuli^ 
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quest of the iBmilian province. The fierce and 
formidable bands of the Heruli were attached to the 
person of Narses * ; ten thousand Romans and con- 
federates were persuaded to march under his 
banners ; every malecontent embraced the fair op- 
portunity of revenging his private or imaginary 
wrongs; and the remaining troops of Belisarius 
were divided and dispersed ftam the garrisons of 
Sicily to the shores of the Hadriatic. His skill and 
perseverance overcame every obstacle ; Urbino was 
taken^ the sieges of Fsesulse, Orvieto, and Auximum, 
were undertaken and vigorously prosecuted; and 
the eunuch Narses was at length recalled to the 
domestic cares of the palace. All dissensions were 
healed^ and all opposition was subdued, by the tem- 
perate authority of the Roman general, to whom his 
• enemies could not refuse their esteem ; and Belisa- 
rius inculcated the salutary lesson, that the forces of 
the state should compose one body and be animated 
by one soul. But, in the interval of discord^ the 
Ooths were permitted to breathe; an important 
season was lost, Milan was destroyed^ and the 
northern provinces of Italy were afflicted by dn in* 
undation of the Franks. 

When Justinian first meditated the conquest of 
Italy, he sent ambassadors to the kings of the 
Franks, and adjured them^ by the common ties of 
alliance and religion, to join in the holy enterprise 
against the Arians. The Goths,, as their wants were 
more urgent, employed a more effectval mode of 
persuasion, and vainly strove, by the gift of lands 
and money, to purchase the friendship, or at least 



* They refused to serve after his departure ; sold their captives 
and cattle to the Goths ; and swore never to fight against them. 
Procopius introduces a curious digression on the manners and ad> 
ventures of this wandering nation* apart of whoin finally emigrated 
to Thulc or Scandinavia (Goth. 1. ii. c. 14, 15). 
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the neutrality of a light and perfidious nation *. But 
the arms of Belisarius^ and tne revolt of the Italians^ 
had no sooner shaken the Gothic nxmarchy, than 
Theodebert of Austrasia, the most powerful and 
warlike of the Merovingian kings, was persuaded to 
succour their distress by an indu'ect and seasonable 
aid. Without expecting the consent of their sove« 
reign, ten thousand Burgundians, his recent sub^ 
jects, descended from we Alps, and joined the 
troops which Vitiges had sent to chastise the revolt 
of Milan. After an obstinate siege, the capital of 
Liguria was reduced by famine, but no capitulation 
could be obtained, except for the safe retreat of 
tile Roman garrison. Datius, the orthodox bishop, 
who had seduced his countr3rmen to rebellicmt and 
ruin, escaped to the luxury and honours of the By- 
zantine court i ; but the dergy, perhaps the Arian 
clergy, were slaughtered at the foot of their own 
altars by the defenders of the catholic faith. Three 
hundred thousand males were reported to be slain § ; 
the female sex, and the more precious spoil, were re- 
signed to the Burgundians ; and the houses, or at 
least the walls of Milan, were levelled with the 

• This national reproach of perfidy (Procop. Goth. 1. ii. c. 25) 
ofiends the ear of la Moihe le Vayer (torn. viii. p. 163 — 165]* who 
criticises, as if he had not read, the Greek historian. 

f Baronius applauds his treason, and justifies the catholic 
bishops — qui ne sub heretico principe degtnt omnem lapidem 
movent — an useful caution. The more rational Muratori ( Annali 
d'ltalia, torn. v. p. 54) hints at the guilt of perjury, and blames at 
least the imprudence of Datius. 

X St. Datius was more successful against devils than against 
barbarians. He travelled with a numerous retinue, and occupied 
at Corinth a large house (Baronius, A. D. 538, No. 89 ; A. D. 
539, No. 20 . 

§ Mv0ta<f; Tftaxovra (compare Procopius, Goth. 1. ii. c. 7. 2?). 
Tet such population U incredible; and the second or third city of 
Italy need not repine if we only decimate the numbers of the 
present text. Both Milan and Genoa revived in less than tlorty 
years (Paul Diacon. de Gestis liangobard. 1. ii. c. 38). 
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ground. The Goths, in their last moments^ wore 
revenged by the destruction of a dty^ second only 
to Rome in size and opulence^ in the splendour of 
its buildings, or the number of its inhabitants ; and 
Belisarius 83rmpathized alone in the fate of his de« 
serted and devoted friends. Encoori^ed by thia 
successftd inroad, Theodebert himself, in the en- 
suing spring, invaded the plains of Italy with an 
army of one hundred thousand barbarians*. The 
king, and some chosen followers, were mounted on 
horseback, and armed with lances; the infantry, 
without bows or spears, were satisfied with a shield, 
a sword, and a double-edged battle-axe, which in 
their hands became a deadly and unerring weapon* 
Italy trembled at the march of the Finnks; and 
both the Oothic prince and the Roman general, alike 
ign<H*ant of their designs, solicited with hope and 
terror the friendship of these dangerous allies. Till 
he had secured the passage of the Po on the bridge 
of Pavia^ the grandson of Clovis dissembled his in« 
tendons, whidi he at length declared by assaulting, 
almost at the same instant, the hostile camps of the 
Romans and Gkiths. Instead of uniting their arms, 
they fled with equal precipitation ; and the fertile, 
though desolate, provinces of Liguria and Emilia, 
were abandoned to a licentious host of barbarians, 
whose rage was not mitigated by any thoughts of 
settlement or conquest Among the cities which 
they ruined, Qenosi, not yet c(H)structed of marble, 
is particularly enumerated: and the deaths of 
thousands, according to the regular practice of war, 
appear to have excited less horror than some ido- 

* Besides Procopius, perhaps too Roman, see the Chronicles of 
Marius and MarcelUnus, Jornandes (in Success. Regn. io Mura- 
tori, torn. i. p. 241), and Gregory dP Tours (1. iii. c 32, in torn. 
)i. of the Hi«torians of France). Gregory supposes a defeat of Be- 
lisarius, who, in Almoin (de Gestis Franc. U ii. c 2:5, in torn. iit. 
p. 59) is slain by the Franks. 
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Istrous sacrifices f^ women and children^ which were 
performed with impuni^ in the camp of the most 
Christian king. If it were not a mdancholy truths 
that the first and most cruel sufferings must be the 
left of the innocent and helpless^ history might exuh 
in the misery of the conquerors^ who, in Ae midst 
€i riches, were left destitute of bread or wine, re*- 
daced to drink the waters of the Po, and to feed on the 
desh of distempered cattle. The dysentery swept 
away one-tlurd (^ their army ; and the clamours of 
his subjects, who were impatient to pass the Alps, 
disposed Theodebert tn listen widi respect to uie 
Buld exhortations of BeHsarius. The memory df 
diis inglorious and destructive warfare was perpe- 
tuated on the medals of Gaul ; and Justinian, without 
unsheathing his swGa*d, assumed the title of conqueror 
of the Fr^iks. The Merovingian prince was o£^ 
fended by the vanity of the emp^^r ; he affected to 
pity the iaHen fortunes of ^e Gbths ; and his in*- 
Adiotts offer of a d^deral uniim was ibrtified by the 
promise or menace of descending from the AJ^s at 
ihe head of five hundred ihousand men. His plans 
<if conquest were boundless and perhaps chimerical. 
The king of Austrasia threatened to chastise JuSf- 
tmian, and to march to the gates of Constantinople^ : 
he was overthrown and shmif by a wild bull J, as 
he hunted in the Belgic or German forests. 

* Agatfaias, L i. p. 14, 15. Could he have seduced or subdued 
tlie Gepite or Lombards of Pannonia, the Greek historian is con- 
fident that be must have been destroyed in Thrace. 

t The king pointed his spear—the bull overturned a tree on bis 
liead— he expired the same day. Such is the story of Agathiaa; 
but the original historians of France (torn. ii. p. 'JU2. 403. 558. 
667) impute his death to a fever. 

t Without losingmyself in a labyrinth of species and nan>es*->- 
tbe aurochs, urus, bisons, bnbalus. bonasus, buffalo, &c. (Buflfon. 
Hist Nat. torn. xi. and Supplement, tom. iii. vi.), it is certain, that 
io the sixth century a large wild species of homed cattle was 
bunted in the great forests of ihe Vosges in liOrraine, and the 
Ardennes (Gri^. Turon. tom. ii. 1. x. c. 10, p. 369). 
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Ad soon as Belisarius was delivered from his fo- 
reign and domestic enemies, he seriously applied his 
forces to the final reduction of Italy. In me siege 
of Osimo, the general was nearly transpierced with 
an arrow, if the mortal stroke luid not been inter- 
cepted by one of his guards, who lost in that pious 
office the use of his hand. The Goths of Osimo, 
four thousand warriors, with those of Faesulse and 
the Cottian Alps, were among the last who main- 
tained their independence ; and their gallant resist- 
ance, which almost tired the patience, deserved the 
esteem, of the conqueror. His prudence refused to 
subscribe the safe conduct which they asked, to join 
their brethren of Ravenna; but they saved, by an 
honourable capitulation, one moiety at least of their 
wealth, with the free alternative of retiring peace- 
ably to their estates, or inlisting to serve the emperor 
in his Persian wars. The multitudes which yet 
adhered to the standard of Vitiges, far surpassed 
the number of the Roman troops ; but neither prayers, 
nor defiance, nor the extreme danger of his most 
faithful subjects, could tempt the Gothic king be- 
yond the fortifications of Ravenna. These fortifica- 
tions were, indeed, impregnable to the assaults of 
art or violence: and when Belisarius invested the 
capital, he was soon convinced that famine only 
could tame the stubborn spirit of the barbarians. 
The sea, the land, and the channels of the Po, were 
guarded by the vigilance of the Roman general ; 
and his morality extended the rights of war to the 
practice of poisoning the waters*, and secretly firing 

* In the siege of Auximum, he first laboured to demolish an old 
aqueduct, and then cast into the stream, 1. dead bodies: 'i. mis- 
chievous herbs ; and, 3. quick lime» which is named (says ProCo- 
pius, 1. ii. c. <29) Ttravo; by the ancients, by the modems av&t^o^. 
Yet both words are used as synonymous in Galen, Dioscorides, 
and Lucian (Hen. Steph. Thesaur. Ling. Gr«c. tom. iii. p. 748). 
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the granaries * of a besieged city f . While he pressed 
the blockade of Ravenna, he was surprised by the 
arrival of two ambassadors from Constantinople, 
with a treaty of peace, which Justinian had impru- 
dently signed, without deigning to consult the au- 
thor of hiis victory. By this disgraceful and preca- 
rious agreement, Italy and the Gothic treasure were 
divided, and the provinces beycmd the Po were left 
with the regal title to the successor of Theodoric. 
The ambassadors were eager to accomplish their sflU- 
lutary commission; the captive Vitiges accepted, 
with transport, the imexpected offer of a crown ; 
honour was less prevalent among the Gbths than 
the want and appetite of food ; and the Roman chiefs, 
who mimnured at the continuance of the war, pro- 
fessed implicit submission to the conunands of the 
emperor. If Belisarius had possessed only the cou- 
rage of a soldier, the laurel would have been snatched 
from his hand by timid and envious counsels ; but 
in tMs decisive moment, he resolved, with the mag- 
nanimity of a statesman, to sustidn alone the danger 
«nd merit of generous disobedience. Each of his 
officers gave a written opinion, that the siege of 
Ravenna was impracticable and hopeless : the general 
then rejected the treaty of partition, and declared 

* The Godis suspected Matbasuintha as an accomplice in the 
-miadiief, which perhaps was occasioned by accidental lightning. 

f In strict philosophy, a limitation of the riffbts of war seems to 
imply nonsense and contradiction. Grotius nimself is lost in an 
idle distinction between the jus naturae and the jus gentium, between 
poison and infection. He balances in one scale the passages of 
Homer (Odyss. A, 259, &c.). and Flonis (L ii. c. «0» No. 7, ult.) ; 
and in the other, the examples of Solon (Pausanias, 1. x. c 37) and 
Belisarius. See his great work De Jure Belli et Pacis, I. iii. c. 4, 
s I.S, 16, 17, and in Barbeyrac\ version, tom. ii. p. 257, &c. Yet 
I can understand the benefit and validity of an agreement* tacit or 
cxpcess, mutually to abstain from certain modes of hostility. See 
the Ampbictyonic oath in Eschines, de Falsii Legatione. 

VOL. VII. I 
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his own resolution of leading Vitiges in chains to 
the feet of Justinian. The G^s retired with douht 
and dismay : this peremptory refusal derived them 
of the only signature which they could trust, and 
iilled their minds with a just apprehension, that 9 
sagacious enemy had discovered the full extent of 
their deplorable state. They compfved the fame 
and fortune of Belisarius with the weakness of dieir 
ill-fated king ; and the cmnparison suggested an ex- 
traordinary project, to which Vitiges, with apparent 
resignation, was ccnnpelled to acquiesce* Partition 
womd ruin the strength, exile, would disgrace the 
honour, of the nation ; but they offered their arms, 
their treasures, and the fortificati<ms of Ravenna, if 
Belisarius woiild disclaim the authority of a master, 
accept the choice of the Goths, and f^sume, as he 
had deserved, the kingdom of Italy. If the false 
lustre of a diadem could have tempted the Wiilty of 
a faithful subject, his {Mrudence mu^t have Kireseen 
the inconstancy of the barbarians, and his rationid 
ambition would prefer the safe and honouri^ble sta- 
tion of a Roman general. £v«n the patience ,an4 
seeming satis^E^rtion with which ^e entertained a 

Sroposal of treascm, might be susceptible of a ma- 
gnant interpretation. But the liei^tenant of Justi- 
nian was conscious of his own rectitude : he entered 
into a dark and crooked path, as it might lead to the 
voluntary submission of the Goths ; and thi« dextei^ 
ous policy persuaded them that he was disposed to 
comply with their wishes, without engaging an oath 
or a promise for the performance of a treaty which 
he secretly abhorred. The day of the surrender of 
Ravenna was stipulated by the Gothic ambassadors: 
a fleet, laden with provisions, sailed as a welcome 
guest into the deepest recess of the harbour : the 
gates were qpened to the fancied king of Italy ; and 
Belisarius, wiUuiut meeting an enemy, triumphantly 
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marclied through the streets of an impregnable citj *. 
The Romans were astonished by their success ; the 
tnuMtude of tall alid robust barbarians were con- 
founded by the image of their own patience ; and 
the masculine females^ spitting in the faces of their 
sons and husbands^ most bitterly reproached them 
for betraying their dominion and freedom to' diese 
pigmies of the souths contemptible in their numbers^ 
diminutive in their stature. Before the Goths could 
recover from the first surprise, and claim the ac- 
complishment of their doubtful hopes, the victor 
established his power in Ravenna, beyond the dan- 
ger of repentance and revolt. Vitiges, who per- 
haps had attempted to escape, was honourably 
guarded in his palace t ; the flower of the Gothic 
youth was selected for the service of the emperor ; 
the remainder of the people was dismissed to their 
peace^l habitations in the southern provinces ; and 
a colony of Italians was invited to replenish the de- 
populated city. The submission of the capital was 
unitated in the towns and villages of Italy, which 
had not been subdued, or even visited, by the Ro- 
mans; and the independent Goths who remained .in 
larms at Pavia and Verona, were ambitious only to 
become the subjects of Belisarius. But his innex- 

* Rayenna was taken, not in the year 540, but in the latter end of 
&S9; and Pagi (torn. W. p. 569) is rectified by Muratori (AnnaTt 
d'ltaKa, torn. v. p. 6*2\ who proves, from an original act on papyrns, 
(Anttquit Italie Medii Mvi, torn. ii. dissert, xxxii. p. 999 — 1007 ; 
Alafiei, Istoria Diplomat, p. 155—160) that before the 3d of Jan- 
uary 540, peace and free correspondence were restored between 
Ravenna and Faenza. 

t He was seized by John the Sanguinary, but an oath or sacra- 
ment was pledged for his safety in the Basilica Julii (Hist Miscell. 
L xvii. in Muratori, torn. i. p. 107)* Anastasius (in Vit Pont. 
P* 40) gives a dark but probable account. Montfaucon is quoted by 
31aaeou (Hist of the Germans, xii. 21) for a votive shield repre- 
senting the captivity of Vitiges, and now in the collection of Signor 
Landi at Rome. 
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ible loyalty rejected^ except as the substitute of Jus-r 
tinian, their oaths of allegiance ; and he was not 
offended by the reproach of their deputies^ that he 
rather chose to be a slave than a king. 

After the second victory of Belisarius, envy again 
whispwed, Justinian listened, and the hero was re- 
called. " The remnant of the Gothic war was no 
longer worthy of his presence : a gracious sovereign 
was impatient to reward his services, and to consult 
his wisdom ; and he alone was capable of defending 
the East against the innumerable armies of Persia." 
Belisarius understood the suspicion, accepted the 
excuse, embarked at Ravenna his spoils and tro- 
phies ; and proved by his ready obedience, that such 
an abrupt removal from the government of Italy 
was not less unjust than it might have been indis- 
creet. The emperor received with honourable cour- 
tesy both Vitiges and his more noble consort : and 
as the king of the Goths conformed to the Athana- 
sian faith, he obtained, with a rich inheritance of 
lands in Asia, the rank of senator and patrician*. 
Every spectator admired, without peril, the strength 
and stature of the young barbarians : they adored 
the majesty of the throne, and promised to shed 
their blood in the service of their benefactor. Jus- 
tinian deposited in the Byzantine palace the trea- 
sures of Uie Gothic monarchy. A flattering senate 
was sometimes admitted to gaze on the magnificent 
spectacle ; but it was enviously secluded from the 
public view ; and the conqueror of Italy renounced, 
without a murmur, perhaps without a sigh, the well- 
earned honours of a second triumph. His glory ' 
was indeed exalted above all external pomp ; and 

• Vitiges lived two years at Constantinople* and imperatoris in 
affectu coHvictua (or conjunctus) rebus excessit humanis. His 
widow, Mathasuenta, tlife wife and mother of the patricians, the 
elder and younger Germanus, united the streams of Anician and 
Amali blood (Jornandes, c. 60, p. 221, in Muratori, torn l). 
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the faint and hollow praises of the court were sup- 
l^ed^ even in a servile age^ by the respect and ad- 
miration of his country. Whenever* he appeared in 
the streets and public places of Constantinople, Be- 
lisarius attracted and satisfied the eyes of the people. 
His lofty stature and majestic countenance nilfilled 
their expectations of a hero; the meanest of his 
ifeUow-citizens were emboldened by his gentle and 
gracious demeanour; and the martial train which 
attended his footsteps^ left his person more accessi- 
ble than in a day of battle. Seven thousand horse- 
men^ matchless for beauty and valour^ were main- 
tained in the service^ and at the private expense of 
the general*. Their prowess was always conspi- 
cuous in single combats^ or in the foremost ranks ; 
and both parties confessed, that in the siege of Rome, 
the guards of Belisarius had alone vanquished the 
barbarian host. Their numbers were continually 
augmented by the bravest and most faithful of the 
enemy ; and nis fortunate captives, the Vandals, the 
Moors, and the Groths, emulated tiie attachment of 
his domestic followers. By the unicm of liberality 
and justice, he acquired the love of the soldiers, 
without alienating the affections of the people. The 
rick and wounded were relieved with medicines and 
money ; and still more efficaciously, by the healing 
visits and smiles of their commander. The loss of a 
weapon or a hOrse was instantly repaired, and each 
deed of valour was rewarded by the rich and honour- 
able gift of a bracelet or a collar, which were ren- 
dered more precious by the judgment of Belisarius. 
He was endeared to the husbandmen, by the peace 

* Procopius, Goth. 1. iii. c. t. Almoin, a French monk of the 
xith. century, who had obtained, and has disfigured, some authentic 
infonnatioD of Belisarius, mentions, in his name, 1 2,000 piteri or 
slaves— quos propriis alimus stipendiis— besides 18,000 soldiers 
(Historians of France, torn. iii. De Gestis Franc. 1. il. c. 6't 

I 3 
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and plenty which they enjoyed under the shadow of 
his standsurd. Instead of being injured, the country 
was enriched by the march of the Roman armies ; 
and such was the rigid discipline of their camp, that 
not an apple was gathered from the tree, not a path 
could be traced in the fields of com. Belisarius was 
chaste and sober. In the license of a military life, 
none could boast that they had seen him intoxicated 
with wine : the most beautiful captives of Gothic or 
Vandal race were offered to his embraces ; but he 
turned aside from their charms, and the husband of 
Antonina was never suspected of violating the laws 
of conjugal fidelity. The spectator and historian of 
his exploits has observed, that amidst the perils of 
war, he was daring without rashness, prudent with- 
out fear, slow or rapid according to the exigencies 
of the moment ; that in the deepest distress he was 
animated by real or apparent hope, but that he was 
modest and humble in the most prosperous fortune. 
By these virtues, he equalled or excelled the ancient 
masters of the military art. Victory by sea and 
land, attended his arms. He subdued Africa, Italy^ 
and the adjacent islands, led away captives the suc- 
cessors of Genseric and Theodoric, filled Constanti- 
nople with the spoils of their palaces, and in the 
space of six years recovered half the provinces of the 
western empire. In his fame and meirit, in wealth 
and power, he remained without a rival, the first of 
the Roman subjects : the voice of envy could only 
magnify his dsuigerous importance; and the em- 
peror might applaud his own discerning spirit which 
had discovered and raised the genius of Belisarius. 

It was the custom of the Roman triumphs, that a 
slave should be placed behind the chariot to remind 
the conqueror of the instability of fortune, and the 
infirmities of human nature. Procopius, in his Anec- 
dotes, has assumed that servile and ungrateful office. 
The generous reader may cast away the libel, but 
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the evidence of facts will adhere to his memory ; and 
he will reluctantly confess^ that the fame^ and even 
the virtue oi Belisarius^ were polluted by the lust 
and cruelty of his wife ; and that the hero deserved 
an appellation which may not drop from the pen of 
the decent historian. The mother of Antonina * was 
a theatrical prostitute, and both her father and grand- 
father exercised at Thessalonica and Constantinople 
the vile, though lucrative profession of charioteers* 
In the various situations of their fortune, she be- 
came the companion, the enemy, the servant, and 
the favourite of the empress Theodora : these loose 
and ambitious females had been connected by similar 
pleasures; they were separated by the jealousy of 
vice, and at length reconciled by the partnership of 
guilt Before her marriage wim Belisarius, Anto- 
nina had one husband and many lovers; Photius, 
the son of her former nuptials, was of an age to dis- 
tinguish himself at the siege of Naples ; and it was 
not till the autumn of her age and beauty f that she 
indulged a scandalous attachment to a Thracian 
youth. Theodosius had been educated in the £u- 
nomian heresy ; the African voyage was consecrated 
by the baptism and auspicious name of the first sol- 
dier who embarked ; and the proselyte was adopted 
into the family of his spiritual parents |, Belisarius 

* The diligence of Alemannus could add but little to the four 
first and most curious chapters of the Anecdotes. Of these strange 
Anecdotes, a part may be true, because probable — and a part true, 
because improbable. Procopius must have knovm the former, and 
the latter he could scarcely invent 

t Procopius insinuates (Anecdot c. 4) that, when Belisarius 
returned to Italy, (A. D. 543) Antonina was sixty years of age. 
A forced, but more polite constniction, which refers that date to the 
moment when he was writing, (A. D. 559) would be compatible 
with the manhood of Photius, (Gothic. 1. i. c. 10) in 536. 

:J: Compare the Vandalic War (1. i. c. 12) with the Anecdotes, 
(c. i) and Alemannus (p. 2, 3). This mode of baptismal adopti«>n 
wiis revived by Leo the philosopher. 
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and Aiitonina. Before they touched the shores of 
Africa, this holy kindred degenerated into sensual 
love ; and as Antonina soon overleaped the bounds 
of modesty and caution^ the Roman general was 
alone ignorant of his own dishonour^ During their 
residence at Carthage^ he surprised th# two lovers 
in a subterraneous chamber, solitary, warm, and 
almost naked. Anger flashed from his eyes. ^^With 
the help of this young man," said the unblushing 
Antonina, " I was secreting our most precious effects 
from the knowledge of Justinian." The youth re- 
sumed his garments, and the pious husband con* 
sented to disbelieve the evidence of his own senises. 
Prom this pleasing and perhaps voluntary delusion, 
Belisarius was awakened at S3n*acuse> by the offici- 
ous information of Macedonia : and ^at female at^ 
tendant, aflar requiring an oath for her security> 
produced two chamberlams, who, like herself, had 
often beheld the adulteries of Antonina. A has^ 
flight into Asia saved Theodosius from the justice c^ 
an injured husband, who had signified to one of his 
guards the cnrder of his death ; but the tears of An- 
tonina, and her artful seductions, assured the cre-^ 
dulous hero of her innocence; and he stooped> 
against his faith and judgment^ to abandon those 
imprudent friends who had presumed to accuse or 
doubt the chastity of his wife. The revenge of a 
guilty woman is implacable and bloody : the unfor- 
tunate Macedonia, with the two witnesses, were 
secretly arrested by the ministei* of her cruelty? 
their tongues were cut out, their bodies were hacked 
into smaU pieces, and their remains were cast into 
the sea of Syracuse. A rash, though judicious say- 
ing of Constantine, '^ I would sooner have putii^ed 
the adulteress than the boy," was deeply remembered 
by Antonina ; and two years afterwards, when de- 
spair had armed that officer against his general, her 
sanguinary advice decided and hastened his execu*' 
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tion. Even the indignation of Photius was not f(H*- 
given by his mother ; the exile of her son prepared 
die recal of her lover ; and Theodosius condescended 
to accept the pressing and hiunble invitation of the 
conqueror of Italy. In the absolute direction of his 
household^ and in the important commissions of 
peace and war*, the favourite youth most rapidly 
acquired a fortune of four hundred thousand pounds 
sterling ; and after their return to Constantinople^ the 
passion o£ Antonina^ at leasts continued ardent and 
unabated. But fear^ devotion^ and lassitude^ perhaps^ 
inspired Theodosius with more serious thoughts. 
He dreaded the busy scandal of the capital^ and the 
indiscreet fondness of the wife of Belisarius ; escaped 
from her embraces^ and retiring to £phesus> shaved 
his head^ and took refuge in the sanctuary of a mo- 
nastic life. The despair of the new Ariadne could 
scarcely have been excused by the death of her 
husband. She wept, she twe her hair, she filled the 
palace with her cries ; " she had lost the dearest of 
friends, a tender, a faithful, a laborious friend!" 
But her warm entreaties, fortified by the prayers of 
Belisarius, were insufficient to draw the holy mrnik 
from the solitude of Ephesus. It was not till the gene- 
ral moved forward for the Persian war, that Theodo- 
sius could be tempted to return to Constantinople ; 
and the short interval before the departure of Anto- 
nina herself was boldly devoted to love and pleasure. 
A philosopher may pity and may forgive the in- 
firmities of female nature, from which he receives no 
real injury ; but contemptible is the husband who 
feels, and yet endures, his own infamy in that of his 
wife. Antonina pursued her son with implacable 
hatred; and the gallant Photius f was exposed to 

• In November 537, Photius arrested the Pope ( Liberat. Brev. 
c. 22. Pagi. torn. ii. p. 56'i). About the end of 539, Belisarius 
sent Theodosius— -roy rn etxM th avru tpts't^ra — on an important 
and lucrative commission to Ravenna (Goth. 1. ii. c. 1 8). 

t Theophanes (Chronograph, p. 'iOi) styles him Photinuut the 
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h^ Secret persecutions in the cAmp beyond the 
Tiffris. Enraged by his own wrongs^ and by the 
di^onour of Ins bloody he dast away in his timi the 
sentiments of nature^ and revealed to Belisarius the 
tcu^itude of a woman who had violated all the du^ 
ties of a mother and a wife. From the surprise and 
indignation of the Roman general^ his former cre- 
dulity appears to have been sincere: he embraced 
the knees of the son of Antonina, adjured him to 
remember his obligations rather than nis birth^ and 
confirmed at the altar their holy vows of revenge 
and mutual defence. The dominion of Antonina 
was impaired by absence; and when she met he^ 
husband^ on his return fi*om the Persian confines^ 
Belis^us^ in his first and transient emotions, con- 
ihied her person, and threatened her life. Photius 
was more resolved to punish, and less prompt to 
pardon ; he flew to Ephesus ; extorted from a trusty 
eunuch of his mother the full confession of her guilt; 
arrested Theodosius and his treasures in the church 
of St. John the apostle, and concealed his captive, 
whose execution was only delayed, in a secure and 
sequestered fortress of Cilid^ Such a daring out- 
rage against public justice could not pass with im- 
punity ; and the cause of Antonina was espoused by 
the empress, whose favour she had deserved by the 
recent services of the disgrace of a prefect, and the 
exile and i^urder of a pope. At the end of the cam- 
paign, Belisarius was recalled; he complied, as 
usual, with the imperial mandate. His mind was 
not prepared for rebellion ; his obedience, however 
adverse to the dictates of honour, was consonant to 
the wishes of his heart ; and when he embraced his 
wife, at the command, and perhaps in the presence, 
of the empress, the tender husband was disposed to 
forgive 6r to be forgiven. The bounty of Theodora 

8on.in-Iaw of Belisarius; and he it copied by the Hiitoria^Miscella 
and Anastasius. 
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reserved for her eolQpanion a more precious favour. 
'' I have founds" she said^ ^^ my dearest patrician a 
pearl of inestimable value ; it has not yet been viewed 
by any mortal eye ; but llie sight and the possession 
of this jewel are destined for my friend." As soon 
as the curiosity and impatience of Antonina were 
kindled^ the door of a bed-chamber was thrown open^ 
and she beheld her lover, whom the diligence of the 
eu;nuchs, had discovered in his secret prison. Her 
silent wonder burst into passionate exclamaticnis qf 
gratitude and joy, and she named Theodora b^ 
queen, her bene&ctress, and her saviour. The monk 
<xf Ephesus was nourished in the palace with luxury 
and ambition: but instead of assiuning, as he wi|s 
promised, the command of the Roman armies, The- 
odosius expired in the first £»tigues. of an amorous 
interview. The grief of Antonina could only be 
assuaged by the sufferings of her son. A youth of con- 
sular rank, and a sickly constitution^ was punished, 
:without a trial, like a malefactor and a slave : yet 
^ch was the constancy of his npiind, that Photius 
sustained the tortures of the scourge and the racK? 
without violating the faith which he had sworn to 
Belisarius. After this fruitless cruelty, the son of 
Anto^na, while his mother feasted with the empress, 
was buried in her subterraneous prisons, which ad- 
mitted not the distinction of night mid day. Hie 
twice escaped to the most venerable sanctuaries of 
Constantinople, the churches of St. Sophia and of 
the Virgin: but his ^tyrants w^re insensible of re- 
ligion as c^ pity : and the helpless youth, amidst 
the clamours of the clergy and people, was twi^e 
dragged iiH)m the altar to the dungeon. His third, 
attempt was more successful. At the end of three 
vears, the prophet Zachariah, or sc^ne mortal friend, 
indicated the means ,of an escape: he eluded the 
spies and guiM*ds of the empress, reached the hdy 
sepulchre of J[erusalem, embraced the precession of 
a monk ; and the abbot Photius was employed, ^ft^r 
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the death of Justmian^ to reconcile and regulate the 
churches of Egypt. The son of Antonina suffered 
all that an enemy can inflict : her patient husband 
imposed on himself the more exquisite misery of 
violating his promise and deserting his friend. 

In the succeeding dunpaign^ Belisarius was again 
sent against the Persians: he saved the East, but 
he offended Theodora, and perhaps the emperor 
himself. The malady of Justinian had countenanced 
the rumour of his death ; and the Roman general, 
on the supposition of that probable event, spoke the 
free language of a citizen and a soldier. His col- 
league Buzes, who concurred in the same sentiments, 
lost his rank, his liberty, and his health, by the per- 
secution of the empress : but the disgrace of Beli- 
sarius was alleviated by the dignity of his own cha- 
racter, and the influence of his wife, who might 
wish to humble, but could not desire to ruin, the 
partner of her fortunes. Even his removal was 
coloured by the assurance, that the sinking state of 
Italy would be retrieved by the single presence of 
its conqueror. But no sooner h^ he returned, 
alone and defenceless, than an hostile commission 
was sent to the East, to seize his treasures and cri- 
minate his actions: the guards and veterans who 
followed his private banner, were distributed among 
the chiefs of the army, and even the eunuchs pre- 
sumed to cast lots for the partition of his martial 
domestics. When he passed with a small and sordid 
retinue through the streets of Constantinople, his 
forlorn appearance excited the amazement and com- 
passion of the people. Justinian and Theodora re- 
ceived him with cold ingratitude ; the servile crowd, 
with insolence and contempt ; and in the evening he 
retired with trembling steps to his deserted palace. 
An indisposition, feigned or real, had confined An- 
tonina to her apartment ; and she walked disdain- 
fully silent in the adjacent portico, while Belisarius 
threw himself on his bed, and expected, in an agony 
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of grief and terror, the death which he had so often 
braved under the walls of Rome. Long after sun- 
set a messenger was announced from the empress ; 
he opened with anxious curiosity the letter which 
contained the sentence of his fate. ^' You cannot 
be ignorant how much you have deserved my dis- 
pleasure. I am not insensible of the services of 
Antonina. To her merits and intercession I have 
granted your life, and permit you to retain a part of 
your treasures, which might be justly forfeited to 
the state. Let your gratitude, where it is due be 
displayed, not in words, but in your future beha- 
viour." I know not how to believe or to relate the 
transports with which the hero is said to have re- 
ceived this ignominious pardon. He fell prostrate 
before his wife, he kissed the feet of his saviour, 
and he devoutly promised to live the grateful and 
submissive slave of Antonina. A fine of one hundred 
and twenty thousand pounds sterling was levied on 
the fortunes of Belisarius, and wi5i the office of 
coimt or master of the royal stables, he accepted the 
conduct of the Italian war. At his departure from 
Constantinople, his friends, and even the public, 
were persuaded, that as soon as he regained his 
freedom he would renounce his dissimulation ; and 
that his wife, Theodora, and perhaps the emperor 
himself^ would be sacrificed to the just revenge of a 
virtuous rebel. Their hopes were deceived; and 
l^e unconquerable patience and loyalty of Belisarius 
appear eiUier hehw at above the character of a 

MAN*. 

* The contiBuator of the chronicle of Marcellinus gives, in a 
Um decent words, the substance of the Anecdotes — Belisarius de 
Oriente evocatus, in offensam periculumque incurrens grave, et in- 
vidise subjaccus rursus remittitur iu Italiam (p. 54). 
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CHAP. XLII. 



State of the barbaric world — Establishment of the 
Lombards on the Danube — Tribes and inroads of 
the Sclavonians — Origin, empire, and embassies of 
the Turks — TheJUgkt of the Avars — Chosroes L 
or Nushirvan, king of Persia — His prosperous 
reign and wars with the Romans — The Colchian 
or Lazic war — The Mthiopians, 

OuB estimate of personal merit is relative to the 
commcm faculties of mankind. The aspiring efforts 
of genius^ or virtue, either in active or speculative 
life, are measured, not so much by their real eleva- 
tion, as by the height to which they ascend above 
the level of their age or country : and the same sta- 
ture, which in a people of giants would pass un- 
noticed, must appear conspicuous in a race of pig- 
mies. Leonidas, and his three hundred companions^ 
devoted their lives at Thermopylae ; but the educa- 
tion of the infant, the boy, and the man, had pre- 
pared, and almost insured, this memorable sacrifice ; 
and each Spartan would approve, rather than admire, 
an act of duty, of which himself and eight thousand 
of his fellow-citizens were equally capable*. The 
£rreat ^ompey might inscribe pn his trophies, that 
Be had defeated in battle two millions of enemies^ 
and reduced fifteen hundred cities from the lake 
Maeotis to the Red Sea t ; but the fortune of Rome 

* It will be a pleasure, not a task, to read Herodotus {1. vii. c 
104. 134, p. 550. 6(5). The conversation of Xerxes and Dema- 
ratus at Thermopylae, is one of the most interesting and moral 
scenes in history. It was the torture of the royal Spartan to behold, 
with anguish and remorse, the virtue of his country. 

t See this proud inscription in Pliny (Hist. Natur. vii. 27). 
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0ew brfore his eagles ; the nations were oppressed 
by* their own fears^ and the invincible legions which 
he conunanded haid been formed by the habits of 
conquest and the discipline of ages. In this view, 
the character of Belisarius may be deservedly placed 
above the heroes of the ancient republics. His im- 
perfections flowed from the contagion of the times ; 
nis virtues were his own, the free gift of nature or 
reflection ; he raised himself without a master or a 
rival ; and so inadequate were the arms committed 
to his hand, that his sole advantage was derived 
from the pride and presumption of his adversaries. 
Under his command, the subjects of Justinian often 
deserved to be called Romans : but the unwarlike 
appellation of Greeks was imposed as a term of 
reproadi by the haughty Goths; who afiected to 
blush, that they must dispute the kingdom of Italy 
with a nation of tri^edians, pantomimes, and pi- 
rates *. The climate of Asia has indeed been found 
less congenial than that of Europe to military spirit: 
those populous countries were enervated by luxury, 
despotism, and superstition; and the monks were 
more expensive and more numerous than the soldiers 
of the East. The regular force of the empire had 
once amounted to six hundred and forty-five thou- 
sand men : it was reduced, in the time of Jiistinian, 
to one hundred and fifty thousand ; and this number, 
large as it may seem, was thinly scattered over the 
sea and land; in Spain and Italy, in Africa and 
Egypt, on the banks of the Danube, the coast of 



Few men have more exquisitely tasted or glory and disgrace: nor 
could Juvenal (Satir. x.) produce a more striking example of the 
vidssitudes of fortune, and the vanity of human wishes. 

• r^otiyns , , , i^ iiD va mpcrtfoi ultfa 9( IroiKtait ^xovtw iiiov, on 
fjin rpctywivf xai vaury^ Xwiro^vcaf • This last epithet of Procopius is 
too nobly translated by pirates ; naval thieves is the proper word : 
strippers of garments, either for injury or insult (Demosthenes 
contra Conon. in Reiske Orator. Grsec torn, il p«. 1264). 
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the Euxine^ and the frontiers of Persia. The citi- 
zen was exhausted, yet the soldier was unpaid ; his 
poverty was mischievously soothed by the privilege 
of rapine and indolence : and the tardy payments 
were detained and intercepted by the fraud of those 
agents who usurp, without courage or danger, the 
emoluments of war. Public and private distress re- 
cruited the armies of the state ; but in the field, and 
still more in the presence of the enemy, their num- 
bers were always defective. The want of national 
spirit was supplied by the precarious faith and dis- 
orderly service of barbarian mercenaries. Even 
military honour, which has often survived the loss 
of virtue and freedom, was almost totally extinct — 
The generals, who were multiplied beyond the ex- 
ample of former times, laboured only to prevent the 
success, or to sully the reputation, of their colleagues ; 
and they had been taught by experience, that if 
merit sometimes provoked the jealousy, error, or 
even guilt, would obtain the indulgence, of a gra^ 
cious emperor^. In such an age the triumphs of 
Belisarius, and afterwards of Narses, shine with in- 
comparable lustre ; but they are encompassed with 
the darkest shades of disgrace and calamity. While 
the lieutenant of Justinian subdued the kingdoms of 
the Goths and Vandals, the emperor f^ timid, though 
ambitious, balanced the forces of the barbarians, 
fomented their divisions by flattery and falsehood, 
and invited by his patience and liberality the repe- 
tition of injuries J. The keys of Carthage, Rome, 

* See the third and fourth books of the Gothic war : the writer 
of the Anecdotes cannot aggravate these abuses. 

•f Agathias, L v. p. 157, 158. He conBnes this weakness of 
the emperor and the empire to the old age of Justinian ; but, alas ! 
be was never young. 

X This mischievous policy, which Procopius (Anecdot. c. 19) 
imputes to the emperor, is revealed in his epistle to a Scythian 
prince, who was capable of understanding it. Ayr«v iF^ofji.ri^n xnt 
ayyuHfftaTQv says Agathias (1. v. p, 170» 171). 
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idid Ravenna^ were presented to their conqueror 
while Antioch was destroyed by the Persians, and 
Justinian trembled for the safety of Constantinople. 
Even the Gothic victories of Belisarius were pre- 
judicial to the state^ since they abolish^ the im- 
portant barrier of the Upper Danube^ which had 
been so faithfully guarded by Theodoric and his 
daughter. For the defence of Italy, the Goths 
evacuated Pannonia and Noricum, which they left 
in a peaceful and flourishing condition: the sove- 
reignty was claimed by the emperor of the Romans : 
the actual possession was abandoned to the boldness 
of the first invader. On the opposite banks of the 
Danube, the plains of Upper Hungary and the 
Transylvanian niUs were possessed, since the death 
of Attila, by the tribes of the Gepidce, who respected 
the Gothic arms, and despised, not indeed the gold 
of the Romans, but the secret motive of their annual 
subsidies. The vacant fortifications of the river 
were instantly occupied by these barbarians : their 
standards were planted on the walls of Sirmium and 
Belgrade; and the ironical tone of their apology 
aggravated this insult on the majesty of the empire. 
" So extensive, O Caesar, are your dominions; so 
numerous are your cities ; that you are continually 
seeking for jiadons to whom, either in peace or war, 
you may relinquish these useless possessions. The 
Gepidse are your brave and faithful allies ; and if 
they have anticipated your gifts, they have shown a 
just confidence in your bounty." — Their presump- 
tion was excused by the mode of revenge which 
Justinian embraced. Instead of asserting the rights 
of a sovereign for the protection of his subjects, the 
emperor invited a strange people to invade and 
possess the Roman provinces between the Danube 
and the Alps ; and me ambition of the Grepidse was 
diecked by the rising power and fame of the Lom-^ 

K 3 
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BARDS *. This corrupt appellation has been diffused 
in the thirteenth century by the merchants and 
bankers^ the Italian posterity of these savage war- 
riors : but the original name of Langobards is ex- 
pressive only of the peculiar length and fashion of 
their beards. I am not disposed either to question 
or to justify their Scandinavian origin t; nor to 
pursue the migrations of the Lombards through un- 
known regions and marvellous adventures. About 
the time of Augustus and Trajan^ a ray of historic 
light breaks on the darkness of their antiquities^ and 
they are discovered, for the first time, between the 
£lbe and the Oder. Fierce, beyond the example of 
the Germans, thev delighted to propagate the tre- 
mendous belief, tnat their heads were formed like 
the heads of dogs, and that they drank the blood of 
their enemies wnom they vanquished in battle. The 
smallness of their numbers was recruited by the 
adoption of their bravest slaves ; and alone, amidst 
their powerful neighbours, they defended by arms 
their high-spirited independence. — In the tempests 
of the north, which overwhelmed so many names 
and nations, this little bark of the Lombards still 
floated on the surface: they gradually descended 
towards the south and the Danube ; and at the end 

• Gens German^ feritate ferociori, says VeUeius Paturculus of 
the Lombards (ii. 1 06). Langobardos paucitas nobilitat. Pluri- 
mirac valentissimis nationibus cincti non per obsequium »ed prseliit 
et periclitando tuti sunt (Tacit, de Moribus German, c. 40). See 
likewise Strabo (L vii. p. 446). The best geographers place them 
beyond the Elbe, in the bishopric of Magdeburgh and the middle 
march of Brandenburgh ; and their situation-will agree with the pa- 
triotic remark of the Count de Hertzberg, that most of the barba. 
rian conquerors issued from the same countries which still produce 
Ihe armies of Prussia. 

f The Scandinavian origin of the Goths and Lombards, as 
stated by Paul Warnefrid* sumamed the deacon, is attacked by 
Cluverius (Germania Antiq. 1. iii. c. 26. p. J 02, &c ) a pative of 
Prussia, and defended by GroUus, (Prolegom. nd HisU Gotli. p. 
'^8, &c.) the Swedish amba&sador. 
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of four hundred years they again appear with their 
ancient valour and renown. Their manners were 
not less ferocious. The assassination of a royal guest 
was executed in die presence^ and by the command^ 
of the king^s daughter, who had been provoked by 
some words of insult^ and disappointed by his dimi- 
nutive stature ; and a tribute, the price of blood, 
was imposed on the Lombards by his brother, the 
king of the Heruli. Adversity revived a sense of 
moderation and justice, and the msolence of conquest 
was chastised by the signal defeat and irreparable 
dispersion of the HeruU, who were seated in the 
southern provinces of Poland*. The victories of 
the Lombards recommended them to the fi^iendship 
of die emperors : and at the solicitation of Justinian, 
they passed the Danube, to reduce, according to 
their treaty, the cities of Noricum and the fortresses 
of Pannonia. — But the spirit of rapine soon tempted 
them beyond these ample limits; they wandered 
along the coast of the Hadriatic as far as Dyrrachium, 
and presumed, with familiar rudeness, to enter the 
towns and houses of their Roman allies, and to seize 
the captives who had escaped from their audacious 
hands. These acts of hostility, the sallies, as it 
might be pretended, of some loose adventurers, were 
disowned by the nation, and excused by the em- 
peror ; but the arms of the Lombards were more 
seriously engaged by a contest of thirty yeais, which 
was terminated only by the extirpation of the Gepidae. 
The hostile nations often pleaded their cause before 
the throne of Constantinople ; and the crafty Justi- 
nian, to whom the barbarians were almost equally 
odious, pronounced a partial and ambiguous sentence, 

• Two facts in the narrative of Paul Diaconus (1. i. c. 20) are 
expressive of national manners. — I. Dura ad tdbulam luderet — 
vliil^ be played at draughts. 2. Caraporuni viridantia Iha. The 
cultivation of flax supposes property, commerce, agriculturci and 
taaBttfactures. 
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and dexterously protracted the war by slow and in- 
effectual succours. Their strength was formidable, 
since the Lombards, who sent into the field several 
myriads of soldiers, still claimed, as the weaker side, 
the protection of the Romans. Their spirit was in- 
trepid ; yet such is the uncertainty of courage, that 
the two armies were suddenly struck with a panic ; 
they fled from each other, and the rival kings re- 
mamed with thor guards in the midst of an empty 
plain. A short truce was obtained ; but their mutual 
resentment again kindled; and the remembrance 
of their shame rendered the next encounter more 
desperate and bloody. Forty thousand of the bar- 
barians perished in the decisive battle, which broke 
the power of the Gepidae, transferred the fears and 
wishes of Justinian, and first displayed the character 
of Alboin, the youthful prince of the Lombards, 
and the future conqueror of Italy*. 

The wild people who di^elt or wandered in the 
plains of Russia, Lithuania, and Poland, might be 
reduced, in the age of Justinian, under the two 
great families of the BuLOARiANd t and the Scla- 
V0NIAN8. According to the Gre6k writers, the 
former, who touched the Euxine and the lake Mse- 
otis, derived from the Huns their name or descent ; 
and it is needless to renew the simple and well- 

* I have used, without undertaking to reconcile, the facts hi 
Procopius (Goth. I ii. c. I4; I iii.c. 33, 34 ; I. iv. c. 18. 25), 
Paul Diaconus (de Gestis Langobard. Luc. 1 — 23, in Muratori, 
Script. Rerum Italicarum, torn. i. p. 405-r-4l9), and Jornandes 
(de Success. Regnorum, p. 242). The patient reader may draw 
some light from Mascou (Hist of the Germans, and Annot xxiii.), 
and de Buat (Hist des Peuples, &c torn. ix. x. xi.). 

t I adopt the appellation of Bulgarians, from Ennodius (in Pa. 
negyr. Theodorici, 0pp. Sirmond, torn. i. p. 1598, 1599); Jor- 
nandes (de Rebus Geticis, c. 5. p. 194, et de Regn. Successione, 
p. 242 ; Theophanes, p. 185), and the Chronicles of Cassiodorius 
and Bfarcellinus. The name of Huns is too vague ; the tribes of 
the Cutturgurians and Uttergurians are too minute and too harsh. 
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known picture of Tartar manners. They were bold 
and dexterous archers^ who drank the milk, and 
feasted on the flesh of their fleet and indefatigable 
horses ; whose flocks and herds followed, or rather 
guided, the motions of their roving camps ; to whose 
inroads no country was remote or impervious, and 
who were practised in flight, though incapable of 
fear. The nation was divided into two powerful 
and hostile tribes^ who pursued each other with 
fraternal hatred. They eagerly disputed the friend- 
ship or rather the gifts of the emperor • and the dis- 
tinction which nature had fixed between the faithful 
dog and the rapacious wolf, was applied by an am- 
bassador who received only verbal instructions from 
the mouth of his illiterate prince *. The Bulgarians, 
of whatsoever species, were equally attracted by 
Roman wealth: they assumed a vague dominion 
over the Sclavonian name, and their rapid marches 
could only be stopped by the Baltic sea, or the ex- 
treme cold and poverty of the north. But the same 
race of Sdavonians appears to have maintained, in 
every age, the possession of the same countries. 
Their numerous tribes, however distant or adverse, 
used one common language, (it was harsh and irre- 
gular) and were known by the resemblance of their 
form, which deviated from the swarthy Tartar, and 
approached, without attaining the lofty stature, and 
fair complexion of the German. Four thousand six 
hundred villages t were scattered over the provinces 
of Russia and Poland, and their huts were hastily 

• Procopius (Goth. 1. iv. c. 19). His verbal message (he owns 
himself an illiterate barbarian) is delivered as an epistle. The style 
is savage, figurative, and original. 

•f- This sum is the result of a particular list, in a curious MS. 
fragment of the year 550, found in the library of Milan. The 
obscure geography of the times provokes and exercises the patience 
of the count de Buat (torn. xi. p. 69— 1 89). The French minister 
often loses himself in a wilderness which requires a Saxon and 
Polish guide. 
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built of rough timber, in a country deficient both in 
stone and iron. — £rected, or rather concealed, in the 
depth of forests, on th^ banks of rivers, or the edge 
of morasses, we may not perhaps, without flattery, 
compare them to the architecture of the beaver; 
which they resembled in a double issue, to the land 
and water, for the escape of the savage inhabitant, 
an animal less cleanly, less diligent, and less social, 
than that marvellous quadruped. The fertility of 
the soil, rather than the labour of the natives, sup- 
plied the rustic plenty of the Sclavonians. Their 
sheep and homed cattle were large and numerous, 
and the fields which they sowed with millet and 
panic*, afforded, in the place of bread, a coarse and 
less nutritive food. The incessant rapine of their 
neighbours compelled them to bury this treasure in 
the earth ; but on the appearance of a stranger, it 
was freely imparted by a people, whose unfavourable 
character is qualified by me epithets of chaste, 
patient, and hospitable. As their supreme god, they 
adored an invisible master of the thunder. The 
rivers and the n3rmphs obtained their subordinate 
honours, and the popular worship was expressed in 
vows and sacrifice. The Sclavonians disdained to 
obey a despot, a prince, or even a magistrate ; but 
their experience was too narrow, their passions too 
headstrong, to compose a system of equal law or 
general defence. Some voluntary respect was 
yielded to age and valour ; but each tribe or village 
existed as a separate republic, and all must be per- 
suaded where none could be compelled. They fought 
on foot, almost naked, and, except an unwieldy 
shield, without any defensive armour : their weapons 

* Panicum milium. See Columella, 1. ii. c. 9* p> 4S0, edit. 
Gesoer. PHn. Hist. Natur. xriil 24, 25. The Sarmatians made 
a pap of millet, mingled with mare*8 milk or blood. In the wealth 
of modern husband^, our millet feeds poultry, and not heroes. 
See the dictionaries of Bomare and Miller. 
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of defence were a bow, a quiver of gmall poisoned 
arrows^ and a long rope, which they dexterously 
threw from a distance, and entangled Uieir enemy 
in a running noose. In the field, the Sclavonian 
infantry was dangerous by their speed, agility, and 
hardiness: they swam, they dived, they remained 
under water, drawing their breath through a hollow 
cane ; and a river or lake was often the scene of 
their unsuspected ambuscade. But these were the 
achievements of spies or stragglers; the military 
art was unknown to the Sclavonians ; their name 
was obscure, and their conquests were inglorious*. 
I have marked the faint and general outiine.of the 
Sclavonians and Bulgarians, without attempting to 
define their intermediate boundaries, which were not 
accurately known, or respected, by the barbarians 
themselves. Their i^lportance was measured by 
their vicinity to the onpire ; and the level country 
of Moldavia and Walachia was occupied by the 
Antes t, a Sclavoniim tribe, which swelled the titles 
of Justinian with an qpithet of conquest %. Against 
the Antes he erected the fortifications of the Xfower 
Danube; and laboured to secure the alliance of a 

* For the name and nation, the situation and manners, of the 
Sclavonians, see the original evidence of the sixth century, in Pro- 
copius (Gotb. I. ii. c '26', 1. iii. c 14) and the emperor Mauritius 
or Maurice (Stratagemat. L ii. c. 5, apud Mascou, Annotat xxxi.). 
The Stratagems of Maurice have been printed only, as I under- 
stand, at the end of Scbefier*s edition of Arrian's Tactics, at Upsal, 
1664 (Fabric Bibliot Grace. 1. iv. c. 8, torn. iii. p. 278), a scarce, 
and hitherto, to roe, an inaccessible book. 

f Antes eorum fortissimi Taysis qui rapidus et vorticosus in 

Histri fluenta furens devolvitur (Jornandes, c. 5. p. 194, edit. Mu. 
rator. Procopius, Goth. I iii. c 14, et de Edific. L iv. c 7). ^Tet 
the same Procopius mentions the Goths and Huns as neighbours, 
Xc<rovtf>T9r, to the Danube (de Edific. I. iv. c. 1). 

X The-nstional title of AnHcutf in the kws and inscriptions of 
Justinian, was adopted by his successors, and is justified by the 
pious liudewig (in Yit Justinian, p. 515). It had straugdy 
puzzled the civiUans of the middle age. 
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people seated in the direct channel of northern in- 
undation^ an interval of two hundred miles between 
the mountains of Transylvania and the Euxine sea. 
But the Antes wanted power and inclination to stem 
the fury of the torrent : and the light-armed Scla- 
vonians, from a hundred tribes^ pursued with al- 
most equal speed the footsteps of the Bulgarian 
horse. The payment of one piece of gold for each 
soldier, procured a safe and easy retreat through the 
country of the Gepidae, who commanded the passage 
of the Upper Danube*. The hopes or fears of ^e 
barbarians; their intestine union or discord; the 
accident of a frozen or shallow stream ; the prospect 
of harvest or vintage ; the prosperity or distress of 
thfe Romans ; were the causes which produced the 
uniform repetition of annual visits f, tedious in the 
narrative, and destructive in the event. The same 
year, and possibly the same month, in which Ra- 
venna surrendered, was marked by an invasion of 
the Huns or Bulgarians, so dreadful, that it almost 
effaced the memory of their past inroads. They 
spread from the suburbs of Constantinople to the 
Ionian gulf, destroyed thirty-two cities or castles, 
erazed Potidaea, which Athens had built and Philip 
had besieged, and repassed the Danube, dragging at 
their horses' heels one hundred and twenty thousand 
of the subjects of Justinian. In a subsequent inroad 
they pierced the wall of the Thracian Chersonesus, 
extirpated the habitations and the inhabitants, boldly 
traversed the Hellespont, and returned to their com- 
panions, laden with the spoils of Asia. — Another 
party, which seemed a multitude in the eyes oi£ 
the Romans, penetrated, without opposition, from 



• Procopius, Goth. 1. iv. c. 25. 

t An inroad of the Huns is connected, by Procopius, with a 
eomet; perhaps that of 531 (Persic 1. ii. c. 4). Agathias (1. t. 
p. 154, 155) borrows from his predecessor some «arly facts. 
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the Straits of ThermopylsB to the isthmus of Co- 
linih ; and the last ruin of Greece has appeared 
an object too minute for the attention of history. 
The works which the emperor raised for the pro- 
tection, but at the expense of his subjects, served 
only to disclose the weakness of some neglecte<l 
part; and the walls, which, by flattery, had been 
deemed impregnable, were either deserted by the 
garrison, or scaled by the barbarians. Three thou- 
sand Sclavonians, who insolently divided themselves 
into two bands, discovered the weakness and misery 
of a triumphant reign. They passed the Danube 
and the Hebrus, vanquished the Roman generals who 
dared to oppose their progress, and plundered, with 
impunity, the cities of Illyricum and Thrace, each 
of which had arms and numbers to overwhelm their 
contemptible assailants. Whatever praise the bold- 
ness of the Sclavonians may deserve, it is sullied by 
the wanton and deliberate cruelty which tKey are 
accused of exercisyig on their prisoners. Without 
distinction of rank, or age, or sex, the captives were 
impaled or flayed alive, or suspended between four 
posts, and beaten with clubs till they expired, or 
inclosed in some spacious building, and left to perish 
in the flames with the spoil and cattle which might 
impede the march of these savage victors*. Perhaps 
a more impartial narrative would reduce the number, 
and qualify the nature, of these horrid acts ; and 
they might sometimes be excused by the cruel laws 
of retaliation. In the siege of Topirus t, whose ob- 
stinate defence had enraged the Sclavonians, they 

* The trudties of the Sclavonians are related or magnified by 
Procopius (Goth. L iii. c 29. 38). For their mild and liberal be. 
baviour to their prisoners* we may appeal to the authority, some- 
what more recent, of the emperor Maurice (Stratagem. I ii. c. 5). 

*f Topirus was situate near Philippi in Thrace, or Macedonia, 
opposite to the isle of Thasos, twelve days' journey from Constan. 
tinople (Gfllarius, (om. i. p. 6/6. 8^0). 

VOL. VII. L 
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massacred fifteen thousand males ; but they spared 
the women and children ; the most valuable captives 
were always reserved for labour or ransom; the 
servitude was not rigorous^ and the terms of their 
deliverance were speedy and moderate. But the 
subject^ or the historian of Justinian, exhaled his 
just indignation in the language of complaint and 
reproach ; and Procopius has confidently affirmed, 
that in a i^ign of thirty-two years, each annual in- 
road of the barbarians consumed two hundred thou-? 
sand of the inhabitants of the Roman empire. The 
entire population of Turkish Europe, which nearly 
corresponds with the provinces of Justinian, would 
perhaps be incapable of supplying six millions d 
persons, the result of this incredible estimate^. 

In the midst of these obscure calamities, Europe 
felt the shock of a revolution, whidi first revealed 
to the world the name and nation of the Turks; 
Like Romulus, the founder of that martial people 
was suckled by a she-wdf, who afterwards made 
him the father of a numerous progeny; and the 
representation of that animal in the banners of the 
Turks preserved the memory, or rather suggested 
the idea, of a fable, whidi was invented, without 
any mutual intercourse, by the shepherds of Latium 
and those of Scythia. At the equid distance of two 
thousand miles from the Caspian, the Icy, the 
Chinese, and the Bengal seas, a ridge of mountains 
is conspicuous, the centre, and perhaps the summit, 
of Asia ; which, in the language of different nations, 
has been styled Imaus, and Caff, and Altai, and 

* According to the malevolent testimony of the Anecdotes (c 
18\ these inroads had reduced the province^ ^o\i\h of Ihe Danube, 
to the state of a Scythian wilderness. • 

j" From Caf to Caf; whichatnore rational geography would 
interpret from Imaus. perhaps, to mount Atlas. According to this 
religious philosophy of the MahomeUns, the basis of mount Caf is 
an emerald^ whose reflection produces the azure of the. sky. .The 
mountain is endowed with a sensitive action in its roots or nerres^r 
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the Golden Mountains, and the Girdle of the Earth. 
The sides of the hills were productive of minerals; 
and .the iron forges*, fw the purpose of war, were 
exercised by the Turks, the most despised portion 
pf the slaves of the great khan of the Geougen. But 
their servitude could only last till a leader, bold and 
eloquent, should arise, to persuade his countrymen 
that the same arms which they forged for their 
masters, might become, in their own hands, the in- 
struments of freedom and victory. They : sallied 
^m the mountain t ; a sceptre was the reward of 
bis advice ; and the annual ceremony, in which a 
piece of iron was heated in the fire, and a smith's 
hammer was successively handled by the prince and 
his nobles, recorded for ages the humble profession 
«nd rational pride of the Turkish nation. Bertezena, 
their first leader, signalized their valour and his own 
in successful combats against the neighbouring 
tribes ; but when ,he presumed to ask in marriage 
the daughter of the khan, the insolent demand of a 
slave and a mechanic was conteipptuously rejected. 
The disgrace was expiated by a more noble mliance 
with a princess of China; and the decisive battle 
which almost extirpated the nation of the Geougen, 

and their vibration, at tiie command of God, is the cause of earth- 
quakes (D'Herbelot, p. '23i', 231.) 

* The Siberian iron is the best and most plentiful in the world ; 
and in the southern parts, above sixty mines are now worked by 
the industry of the Russians (Strahlenberg, Hist, of Siberia, p. 
342. 887. VoyHge en Siberie, par I'Abbe Chappe d* Auteroche, p. 
603—608, edit, in 12mo, Amsterdam. 1770). The Turks offered 
iron for sale : yet the lioman ambassadors, with strange obstinacy, 
persisted in believing that it was all a trick, and that their country 
produced none (Menander in Excerpt I.cg. p. l.'i'J). 
• t Of Irgana-kon (Abulghazi Khan^ Hist. G.enealogique de« 
Tatars, P. ii. c. 5, p. 7 1—77 ; c. 15, p. I hh ). The tradition of the 
Moguls, of the 450 years which they passed in the mountains, 
agrees with tise Chinese, periods of the history of the Huns and 
Tprks (de Guignes, torn i. part ii. p. :i76') and the twenty gene- 
rations, from their restoration to. Zingis. 
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established in Tartary the new and more powerful 
empire of the Turks. They reigned over the north; 
but they confessed the vanity of omquest, by their 
faithful attachment to the mountain of their fathers. 
The royal encampment seldom lost ^ight of mount 
Altai, from whence the river Irtish descends to 
water the rich pastures of the Calmucks*, which 
nourish the largest sheep and oxen in the world. 
The soil is fruitful, and the climate mild and tem- 
perate : the happy region was ignorant of earthquake 
and pestilence ; and the emperor's throne was turned 
towards the east, and a golden wolf on the top of a 
spear seemed to guard the entrance of his tent. One 
of the successors of Bertezena was tempted by the 
luxury and superstition of China ; but his design of 
building cities and temples was defeated by the 
simple wisdom of a barbarian counsellor. " The 
Turks," he said, " are not equal in number to one 
hundredth part of the inhabitants qf China. If we 
balance their power, and elude their armies, it is 
because we wander without any fixed habitations^ in 
the exercise of war and hunting. Are we strong ? 
we advance and conquer : are we feeble ? we retire 
and are concealed. Should the Turks confine them- 
selves within the walls of cities, the loss of a battle 
would be the destruction of their empire. The 
Bonzes preach only patience, humility, and the re- 
nunciation of the world. — Such, O king ! is not the 
religion of heroes." They entertained with less re- 
luctance the doctrines of Zoroaster ; but the greatest 
part of the nation acquiesced, without inquiry, in 
the opinions, or rather in the practice, of their an- 
cestors. The honours of sacrifice were reserved for 
the supreme deity; they acknowledged, in rude 

• The country of the Turks, row of the Calmucks, is well de- 
scribed in the Genealogical History, p. 521 — 56*2. The curious 
notes of the French trun.slator are enlarged and digested iu the 
second volume of th^ English version. 
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hymns^ their obligations to the air, the fire, the 
water, and the earth ; and their priests derived some 
profit from the art of divination. Their unwritten 
laws were rigorous and impartial: theft was 
punished by a tenfold restitution : adultery, treason, 
and murder, with death : and no chastisement could 
be inflicted too severe for the rare and inexpiable 
guilt of cowardice. As the subject nations marched 
under the standard of the Turks, their cavalry, both 
jnen and horses, were proudly computed by millions ; 
<Hie of their effective armies consisted of four hun- 
dred thousand soldiers, and in less than fifty years 
they were connected in peace and war with the 
Romans, the Persians, and the Chinese. In their 
northern limits, some vestige may be discovered of 
the form and situation of Kamtchatka, of a people 
of hunters and fishermen, whose sledges were drawn 
by dogs, and whose habitations were buried in the 
Barth. The Turks were ignorant of astronomy; 
but the observation taken by some learned Chinese, 
with a gnomon of eight feet, fixes the royal camp in 
the latitude of forty-nine degrees, and marks their 
extreme progress within three, or at least ten degrees, 
of the polar circle ♦. Among their southern conquests, 
the most splendid was that of the Nepthalites or 
White Huns, a polite and warlike people, who pos- 
sessed the commercial cities of Bochara and Samar- 
cand, who had vanquished the Persian monarch, €md 
carried dieir victorious arms along the banks, and 
perhaps to the mouth, of the Indu^ C5n the side o£ 
the west, the Turkish cavalry advanced to the lake 
Mseotis. — They passed that lake on the ice. The khan 
who dwelt at the foot of mount Altai, issued his 
commands for the siege of Bosphorusf^ a city, the 

* Visctelou, p. 141. 151. The fact, though it strictly belongs 
^ a Aibordinate and suooeiave tribe, may beintroduced here, 
t Procopius, Persic. I. i. c. \'2 ; 1. ii. c. 3. Peyasonnel (Obser- 

l3 
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voluntary subject of Rome, and whose princes had 
formerly been the friends of Athens*. To the east, 
the Turks invaded China, as often as the vigour o£ 
the government was relaxed : and I am taught to 
read in the history of the times, that they mowed 
down their patient enemies like hemp or grass ; and 
that the mandarins applauded the wisdom of an 
emperor, who repulsed these barbarians with golden 
lances. This extent of savage, empire compelled 
the Turkish monarch to establish three subor- 
dinate princes of his own blood, who soon forgot 
their gratitude and allegiance. The conquerors 
were enervated by luxury, which is always fatal 
except to an industrious people ; the policy of China 
solicited the vanquished nations to resume their in- 
dependence ; and the power of the Turks was limited 
to a period of two hundred years. The revival of 
their name and dominion in the southern countries 
of Asia, are the events of a later age ; and the dy- 
nasties, which succeeded to their native realms, may 
sleep in oblivion ; since their history bears no rela- 
lation to the decline and fall of the Roman empire t- 
In the rapid career of conquest, the Turks attacked 
and subdued the nation of the Ogors or Varchonites 
on the banks of the river Til, which derived the 
epithet of black from its dark water or gloomy 

vations sur les Peuples Barbares, p. 99, 100) defines the distance 
between CafTa and the old Bosphorus atxvi long Tartar leagues. 

• See, in a Memoir of M. de Boze, (Mem. de PAcademie des 
Inscriptions, torn. vi. p. 649 — ft65) the ancient kings and medals of 
tlie Cimmerian Bosphorus ; and the gratitude of Athens, in the 
Oration of Demosthenes against Leptines (in Reiske, Orator Gr»c 
torn. i. p. 466, 467). 

t For the origin and revolutions of the first Turkish empire, the 
Chinese details are borrowed from De Guignes (Hist, des Huns, tonu 
i. P. ii p. 367 — 462) and Visdelou (Supplement a la Bibliotheque 
Orient d'Herbelot, p. 82 — 1 14). The Greek or Roman bints are 
gathered in Menander {p. 108-^164) and Theophylact SimocaUa 
(1. vii. c. 7, 8). 
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f<Hre8ts^. The khan of the Ogors was slain with 
three hundred thousand of his subjects^ and their 
bodies were scattered over the space of four days' 
journey ; their surviving countrymen acknowledged 
the strength and mercy of the Turks ; and a small 
portion, about twenty thousand warriors, preferred 
exile to servitude. They followed the well-known 
road of the Volga, cherished the error of the nations 
who confounded them with the Avars, and spread 
the terror of that false though famous appellation, 
which had not, however, saved its law^l proprietors 
from the yoke of the Turks t« After a long and vic- 
torious march, the new Avars arrived at the foot of 
Mount Caucasus, in the country of the Alani J and 
Circassians, where they first heard of the splendour 
and weakness of the Roman empire. They humbly 
requested their confederate^ the prince of the Alani, 
to lead them to this source of riches ; and their am- 
bassador, with the permission of the governor of 
Lazica, was transported by the Euxine sea to Con- 
stantinople. The whole city was poured forth to 
behold with curiosity and terror the aspect of a 
strange people ; their long hair, which hung in 
tresses down their backs, was gracefully bound with 
ribbons, but the rest of their habit appeared to imi- 

* The river Til or Tula, accnrding to the geography of De 
Guignes, (torn. i. part ii. p. Iviii. and 352 is a small though grate- 
ful stream of the desert, that falls into the Orhon, Selinga, &c. 
See Bell, Journey from Petersburgh to Pekin (vol. ii. p. 124); 
yet bis own description of the Keat, down which he sailed into the 
Oby, represents the nan^e and attributes of the 6/flrA:rtrer( p. 139). 

t Theophylact, 1. vii. c. 7, 8. And yet his true Avars are in- 
Tisible even to the eyes of M. de Guignes ; and what can be more 
illustrious than the false? The right of the fugitive Ogors to that 
national appellation is confessed by the Turks themselves (Menander, 
p. 108). 

J The Alani are still found in the Genealogical History of tl»c 
Tartars, (p« 617) and in d*Anville*s maps. They opposed the 
march of the generals of Zingis round the Caspian sca,.and were 
overthrown in a great battle (Hist do Gengiscan, 1. iv. c. 9. p. 447). 
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tate the ^shion of the Huns. When they were ad- 
mitted to the audience of Justinian, Caudish^ the 
first of the ambassadors, addressed the Roman em- 
peror in^ these terms: — ^^ You see before you, O 
mighty prince, the representatives of the strongest 
and most populous of nations, the invincible, the 
•irresistible Avars. We are willing to devote our- 
selves to your service : we are able to vanquish and 
destroy aU the enemies who now disturb your repose. 
But we expect, as the price of our alliance, as the 
reward of our valour^ precious gifts, annual sub- 
sidies, and fruitful possessions.** At the time of this 
embassy, Justinian had reigned above thirty, he had 
lived about seventy-five years : his mind, as well as 
his body, was feeble and languid ; and the conqueror 
of Africa and Italy, earless of the permanent intere^ 
of his people, aspired only to end his days in the 
bosom even of inglorious peace. In a studied ora^- 
tion, he imparted to the senate his resolution to dis- 
semble the insult, and to purchase the fri^idship, of 
the Avars ; and the whole senate, like the mandarins 
of China, applauded the incomparable wisdom and 
foresight of their sovereign. The instruments of 
luxury were immediately prepared to captivate the 
barbarians ; silken garments, soft and splendid beds, 
and chains and collars incrusted with gold. The 
ambassadors, content with such liberal reception, 
departed from Constantinople^ and Valentin, one of 
the emperor's guards, was sent with a ^milar cha- 
racter to their camp at the foot of Mount Caucasus. 
As their destruction or their success must be alike ad- 
vantageous to the empire, he persuaded them to invade 
the enemies of Rome ; and they were easily tempted^ 
by gifts and promises, to gratify their rulii^ inclina- 
tions. — These fugitives, who fled before the Turkish 
arms, passed the Tanais and Borysthenes, and boldly 
advanced into the heart of Poland and Germany, 
violating the law of nations^ and abusing the rights 
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of victory. Before ten years had elapsed^ their camps 
were seated on the Danube and the Elbe^ many 
Bulgarian and Sclavonian names were obliterated 
from the earth ; and the remainder of their tribes 
are founds as tributaries and vassals^ under the 
standard of the Avars. The chagan, the peculiar 
title of their king^ still affected to cultivate the 
friendship of the emperor ; and Justinian entertained 
some thoughts of fixmg them in Pannonia^ to balance 
the prevailing power of the Lombards. But the 
virtue or treachery of an Avar betrayed the secret 
enmity and ambitious designs of their countrymen ; 
and they loudly complained of the timid Uiough 
jealous policy of detaining their ambassadors^ and 
den3ring the arms which tney had been allowed to 
purchase in the capital of the empire*. 

Perhaps the apparent change in the dispositions 
of the emperors may be ascribed to the embassy 
which was received from the conquerors of the 
Avars t> The immense distance which eluded their 
arms could not extinguish their resentment: the 
Turkish ambassadors pursued the footsteps of the 
vanquished to the Jaik^ the Volga^ Mount Caucasus^ 
the Euxine^ and Constantinople^ and at length ap- 
peared before the successor of Constantine^ to re- 
quest that he would not espouse the cause of rebels 
and fugitives. Even commerce had some share in 
tliis remarkable negotiation ; and the Sogdoites^ 
who were now the tributaries of the Turks, em- 

• The embassies and first conquests of the Avars may be read in 
Menander (Excerpt. Legat p. 99. 100, 101. 164, Id6), Theo- 
phanes(p. 196), the Historia Miscella (1. xvi. p. 109), and Gre- 
gory of Tours (I. iv. c. 23. 29> in the Historians of France, torn. \u 
p. 214. 217). 

t Theophanes (Chron. p. 204), and the Hist. Miscella (L xvi. 
p. 1 10), as understood by De Guignes (torn. i. part ii. p. 354), ap^ 
pear to speak of a Turkish embassy to Justinian himself; but that 
of Maniach, in the fourth year of his successor Justin, is positively 
the first' that reached Constantinople (Menander, p. lOtf). 
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braced the fair occasicm of c^niti^^ by the north of 
the Caraian^ a new road for tiie importation c^ Chi- 
nese silk into the Roman empire. The Persian^ 
who preferred the navigation of Ceylon, had stopped 
the caravans of Bochara and Samarcand : their silk 
was contemptuously burnt : some Turkish ambas- 
sadors died in Persia, with a suspicion of poison * 
Imd the great khan permitted his ^diful vassal 
Maniach, the prince of the Sogdoites, to propose, 
at the Byzantine court, a treaty of alHance against 
their common enemies. Their splendid apparel and 
rich presents, the fruit of oriental luxury, distin- 
guished Maniach and his colleagues from the rude 
savages of the north : their letters, in the Scythian 
character and language, announced a people who 
had attained the rudiments of science* ; they enu- 
merated the conquests, they offered the friendship 
aoid military aid of the Turks ; and their sincerity 
was attested by direful imprecations (if they were 
guilty of falsehood^ against their own head, and the 
head of Disabul tneir master. The Greek prince 
entertained with hospitable regard the ambassadors 
of a remote and powerful monarch : the sight of 
silkworms and looms disappointed the hopes of the 
Sogdoites ; the emperor renounced, or seemed to 
renounce, the fugitive Avars, but he accepted the 
alliance of the Turks ; and the ratification of the 
treaty was carried by a Roman minister to the foot 
of Mount Altai. Under the successors of Justinian, 
the friendship of the two nations was cultivated by 
frequent and cordial intercourse : the most favoured 

* The Russians have found characters, rude hieroglyphics, on 
the Irtish and Yenisei, on medals, tombs, idols, rocks, obelisk's, &c. 
Sirahlenberg, Hist, of Siberia, p. 324. :M(j. 406. 4*29). Dr. Hyde 
(de Religione Veterum Persarum, p. 521, ^c.'^ has given two 
alphabets of Thibet and of the Kygours. I have long harboured ^ 
MiKpicion that all the Scythian, and sonie^ perhaps much, of the In- 
dian science was derived from the Greeks of Bactriana. 
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vaasak were permitted to imitate the example of the 
great khan; and <xie hundred and six Turks, who 
on various occasions had visited Constantinople, de- 
parted at the same time for their native country; 
The duration and length of the journey from the 
Byzantine court to Mount Altai are not specified : 
it might have been difficult to mark a road through 
the nameless deserts, the mountains, rivers, and mo- 
rasses of Tartary ; but a curious account has been 
preserved of the reception of the Roman ambassadors 
at the royal camp. Alter they had been purified 
with fire and incense, according to a rite still prac- 
tised und^^ the sons of Zingis, they w^e introduced 
to the presence of Disabul. In a valley of the Gdd^i 
Mountain, they found the great khan in his tent, 
seated in a chair with wheels, to whidi a horse 
mi^ht be occasionally harnessed. As soon as diey 
had 46^vered their presents, which were received 
by the proper officers, they exposed, in a ficHrid ora- 
tion, the wishes of the Roman emperor, tiiat victory 
mi^t attend the arms of the Turks, that their rei^ 
might be long and prosperous, and that a strict i^-. 
liance, without envy or deceit, might for ever be 
maintained between the two most powerful nations 
of the earth. The answer o£ Disabul ^corresponded 
with these friendly professions, and the ambassadors 
were seated by his side, at a bsQiquet whidi lasted 
the greatest part of the day ; the tent was surrounded 
with silk hangings, and a Tartar liquor was served 
on the table, which possessed at least the intoxicating 
qualities of wine. The entertainment of the suc- 
oeeding day was more sumptuous ; the silk hangings 
of the second tent were embroidered in various 
figures ; and the royal seat, the cups, and the v^ses, 
were oigcAd. A third pavilion was supported by 
colunms of gilt wood ; a bed of pure and massy gold 
was raised on four peacocks of the same metal ; and 
before the entrance of the tent, dishes, baskis, and- 
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Statues of solid silver and admirable art, were osten« 
tatiously piled in waggons^ the monuments of valour 
rather than of industry. When Disabul led his ar- 
mies against the frontiers of Persia, his Roman allies 
followed many days the march of Uie Turkish camp, 
nor were they dismissed till they had enjoyed their 
precedency over the envoy of the great long, whose 
loud and intemperate clamours interrupted the si« 
lence of the royal banquet The power and ambi- 
tion of Chosroes cemented the union of the Turks 
and Romans, who touched his dominions on either 
side : but those distant nations, regardless of each 
other, consulted the dictates of interest, without re- 
collecting the obligations of oaths and treaties. While 
the successor o£ Disabul celebrated his father's ob- 
sequies, he was saluted by the ambassadors of the 
emperor Tiberius, who proposed an invasion of Per- 
sia, and sustained with firmness the angry, and per- 
haps the just, reproaches of that haughty barbarian. 
^^ You see my ten fingers^" said the great khan, and 
he applied them to his mouth.. '^ You Rxnnans 
speak with as many tongues^ but they are tongues 
of deceit and perjury. To me you hold one lan- 
guage^ to my subjects another ; and the nationa are 
successively deluded by your perfidious eloquence. 
You precipitate your alues into war and danger, 
you enjoy their labours, and you neglect your bene- 
factors. Hasten your return, inform your master 
that a Turk is incapable of uttering or forgiving 
falsehood, and that he shall speedily meet the pu- 
nishment which he deserves. While he solicits my 
friendship with flattering and hollow words, he is 
sunk to a confederate of my fugitive Varchonites. 
If X condescend to march against those contemptible 
slaves, they wiU tremble at the sound of our wnips ; 
they will be trampled, like a nest of ants, under the 
feet of my innumerable cavalry. I am not ignorant 
of the road which they have followed to invade your 
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empire; nor can be deceived by the vain pretence, 
that Mount Caucasus is the impregnable barrier of 
the Romans. I know the course of the Niester^ the 
Daniibe^ and the Hebrus ; the most warlike nations 
have pelded to the arms of the Turks ; and from the 
rising to the setting sun, the earth is my inheritance." 
Notwithstanding this menace, a sense of mutual ad- 
vantage soon renewed the alliance of the Turks and ' 
Romans : but the pride of the great khan survived 
his resentment ; and when he announced an import* 
ant conquest to his friend, the emperor Maurice, 
he styled himself the master of the seven races, and 
the lord of the seven climates of the world *. 
, Disputes have often arisen between the sovereigns 
of Asia, for the title of king of the world ; while the 
contest has proved that it could not belong to either 
of the competitors. The kingdom of the Turks was 
bounded by the Oxus or Gihon ; and Touran was 
separated by that great river from the rival mo- 
narchy of Iran, or Persia, which, in a smaller com- 
pass, contained perhaps a larger measure of power 
and population. The Persians, who alternately in- 
vaded and repulsed the Turks and the Romans, 
were still ruled by the house of Sassan, which as- 
cended the throne three hundred years before the 
accession of Justinian. His contemporary, Cabades, 
or Kobad, had been successful in war against the 
emperor Anastasius ; but the reign of that prince 
was distracted by civil and religious troubles. A 
prisoner in the hands of his subjects ; an exile among 
the enemies of Persia ; he recovered his liberty by 
prostituting the honour of his wife, and regained 
his kingdom with the dangerous and mercenary aid 



^ * All the details of these Turkish and Roman embassies, so cu. 
tious in the history of human manners, are drawn from the Ex. 
tr«ct8ofMenander(p. 106—110, 151— 154, 161— 164), in which 
We often regret the want of order and connexion. 

VOL. VII. M 
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of the barbarians who had slain his father. Hi^ 
nobles were suspicious that Kobod neyer forgave 
the authors of his expulsion^ or even those dT his 
restoration. The people was deluded and inflamed 
by the fanaticism of Mazdak *, who asserted the 
coramunit|r of women t> and the equality of man- 
kind, whilst he appropriated the richest lands and 
most beautiftd females to the use of his sectaries. 
TTie view of these disorders, which had been fo- 
mented by his laws and example X, imbittered the 
declining age of ^e Persian monardi ; and his fears 
were increased by the consciousness of his design to 
reverse the natural and customary order of succession, 
in favour of his third and most favoured son, so 
famous under the names of Chosroes and Nushirvan. 
To render the youth more illustrious in the eyes of 
the nations, Kobad was desirous that he should be 
adopted by the emperor Justin :- the hope of peace 
inclined the Byzantine court to accept this singular 
proposal ; and Chosroes might have acquired a spe- 
cious claim to the inheritance of his Roman parent. 
But the future mischief was diverted by the advice 
of the questor Proclus : a difficulty was started, whe- 
ther the adoption should be performed as a civil or 
military rite§; the treaty was abruptly dissolved; 



* See d^Herbelot (Bibliot Orient, p. 56R. 929), Hyde (de RelU 
gione Vet Persanim, c. 21, p. 290, 291,) Pocock (Specimen Hist 
Arab. p. 70, 7 1 ), Eotycbius C Annal, torn. ii. p. 1 76). Texeira 
(in Stevens, Hist of Persia, L i. c. 34). 

t The fame of the new lavr for the community of women was 
soon propagated in Syria (Asseman. Bibliot Orient tern, ii'u p. 402) 
aofd Greece (Procop. Persic. 1. i. c. 5). 

"^ He offered his own wife and sister to the prophet; but the 
prayers of Nushirvan saved his mother, and the indignant monarch 
never forgave the humiliation to which his filial piety had stooped : 
pedes tuos deosculatus, (said he to Mazdak) cnjus fxtor adhuc 
nares occupat (Pocock, Specimen Hist Arab. p. 7 1 ). 

§ Pro(X>pius, Persic. 1. i. c. II. Was not Proclus over-wise?— 
Was not the danger imaginary ?— The excuse, at least, was inju- 
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Mid the sense of this indigBity sunk deep into the 
mind of ChoM-oes, who had ahready advanced to the 
Tigrifs on his road to Constantinople. His father 
did not long survive the disappointment of his 
wishes ; the testament of their deceased sovereign 
was read in the ass^bly of the nobles ; and a pow« 
erful faction, prepared £or the event, and regardless 
of the priority of age, exalted Chosroes to the throne 
of Persia. He fill^ that throne during a prosper- 
ous period of forty-eight years*; and the Justicb 
of Nushirvan is celebrated as the th^me of immortal 
praise by the nations of the East 

But the justice of kings is understood by them- 
selves, and even by their subjects, with an ample 
indulgence for the gratification of passion and in- 
terest. The virtue of Chosroes was that of a con- 
queror, who, in the measures of peace and war, is 
excited by ambition and restrained by prudence; 
who confounds the greatness with the happiness of 
a nation, and calmly devotes the lives of thousands 
to the fame, or even the amusement, of a single 
man. In his domestic administration, die just Nush- 
irvan would merit, in our feelings, the appellation 
of a tyrant. His two elder brothers had been de- 
prived of their fair expectations of the diadem : their 
future life, between the supreme rank and the con- 

rious to a nation not Ignorant of letters : h ypauftae-i 9! BacBncioi rnf 
irat5»f ir^byznt oX\' csrXniv trntvri. Whether any mode of adoption 
was practised in Persia, I much doubt. 

• From Procopius and Agathias, Pagi (torn. il. p. 543. 626) has 
proved that Chosroes Nushirvan ascended the throne in the vth 
year of Justinian (A. D. 531, April 1— A. D. 53'i, April 1). But 
the true chronology, which harmonizes with the Greeks and Ori* 
entals, is ascertained by John Malala (torn. ii. '211). Cabades, or 
Kobad) after a reign of forty-three years and two months, sickened 
the etb, and died the lath of September, A D. S31, aged eighty* 
two years. According to the annals of Eutychius, Nushirvan 
reigned forty-seven year's and six months ; and his death laust con* 
sequently be placed in March A. D. 579. 
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dition of subjects, was anxious to themselves and 
formidable to their master : fear as well as revenge 
might tempt them to rebel ; the slightest evidence 
of a conspiracy satisfied the author of their wrongs; 
and the repose of Chosroes was secured by the death 
of these unhappy princes, with their families and 
adherents. One guiltless youth was saved and dis- 
missed byAhe compassion of a veteran general ; and 
this act of humanity, which was revealed by his son, 
overbalanced the merit of reducing twelve naticms 
to the obedience of Persia. The zeal and prudence 
of Mebodes had fixed the diadem on the head of 
Chosroes himself; but he delayed to attend the royal 
summons, till he had performed the duties of a mi- 
litary review : he was instantly commanded to repair 
to the iron tripod, which stood befwe the gate of 
the palace*, where it was death to relieve or ap- 
proach the victim ; and Mebodes languished several 
days before his sentence was pronounced, by the 
inflexible pride and calm ingratitude of the son of 
Kobad. But the people, more especially in the 
East, is disposed to forgive, and even to applaud, 
the cruelty which strikes at the loftiest heads ; at 
the slaves of ambition, whose voluntary choice has 
exposed them to live in the smiles, and to perish by 
the frown, of a capricious monarch ; in the execution 
of the laws which he had no temptation to violate ; 
in the punishment of crimes which attacked his own 
dignity, as well as the happiness of individuals ; 
Nushirvan, or Chosroes, deserved the appellation of 
just. His government was firm, rigorous, and im- 
partial. — It was the first labour of his reign to abo- 
lish the dangerous theory of common or equal pos- 

• Procopius, Pereic. L i. c. 23. Brisson dp Regn. Pew. p. ^94. 
—The gate of the palace of Ispahan is, or was, the fatal scene of 
disgrace or death (thardin, Voyage en Perse, torn. iv. p. 3U\ 
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sessions: the lands and women which the sectaries 
of Mazdak had usurped^ were restored to their law- 
ftil owners; and the temperate chastisement of the 
fanatics or impostors confirmed the domestic rights 
of society. Instead of listening with blind confi- 
dence to a fiftvourite minister^ he established four 
viziers over the four great province of his emjnre^ 
Assyria^ Media, Persia, and Bactriana. In the 
choice of judges, prefects, and counsellors, he strove 
to remove the mask which is always worn in the 
presence of kings ; he wished to substitute the na- 
tural order of talents for the accidental distinctions 
of birth and fortune ; he professed, in specious lan- 
guage, his intention to prefer those men who carried 
the poor in their bosoms, and to banish corruption 
from the seat of justice, as dogs were excluded from 
the temples of Uie Magi. The code of laws of the 
' first Artaxerxes was revived and published as the 
rule of the magistrates ; but the assurance of speedy 
punishment was the best security of their virtue.— 
Their behaviour was inspected by a thousand eyes, 
their words were overheard by a thousand ears, the 
secret or public agents of the throne ; and the pro- 
vinces, from the Indian to the Arabian confines, 
were enlightened by the frequent visits of a sovereign, 
Ivho affected to emulate his celestial brother in his 
rapid and salutary career. Education and agricul- 
ture he viewed as the two objects most deserving of 
his care. In every city of Persia, orphans and the 
children of the poor werfe maintained and instructed 
at the public expense ; the daughters were given in 
marriage to the richest citizens of their own rank; 
and the sons, according to their difierent talents, 
were employed in mechanic trades, or promoted to 
more honourable service. The deserted villages 
were relieved by his bounty ; to the peasants and 
farmers who were found incapable of cultivating 
their lands, he distributed cattle, seed, and the in- 

m3 
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struments of husbandry ; and the rare and inestinuu- 
ble treasure of fresh water was parsunoniously nm- 
naged and skilfully dispersed over the arid territory 
of Persia*. The prosperity of that kingdom was 
the effect and evidence of his virtues : his vices are 
those of oriental despotism ; but in the long compe- 
tition between Chosroes and Justinian^ the advan- 
tage both of merit and fortune is almost always on 
the side of the barbarian f* 

To the praise of justice Nushirvan united the re* 
putation of knowledge ; and the seven Greek philo- 
sophers^ who visited his courts were invited and de- 
ceived by the strange assurance^ that a disciple of 
Plato was seated on the Persian throne. Did they 
expect that a prince, strenuously exercised in the 
toils of war and government, should agitate, with 
dexterity like their own, the abstruse and profound 
questions which amused the leisure of the schools of 
Athens ? Could they hope that the precepts of philo- 
sophy should direct the life, and control the pas^ 
sions, of a despot, whose infancy had been taught 
to consider his absolute and fluctuating will as the 
only rule of moral obligation { ? The studies of 

* In Persia, the prince of the waters is an officer of state. The 
number of wells and subterraneous channels is much diminished, 
and with it the fertility of the soil ; 400 wells have been recently 
lost near Tauris, and 4'i,000 were once reckoned in the province <^ 
Khoraftan (Chardin. torn. iii. p. 99, 100. Tavemier, torn. i. 
p. 466). 

t The character and government of Nushirvan is represented 
sometimes in the words of d'Hcrbelot (BIbliot Orient p. b'80, &c. 
from Khondemir); Eutychius (Annal. torn. iL p. 179, 180— very 
rich) ; Abulpharagius ( Dynast, vii. p. 94, 9£ — very poor). Tarikh 
Schikard (p. 144—150); Texeira (in Stevens, 1. i. c. 35);Aa. 
aeman (Bibliot. Orient, torn. iii. p. 404—4 10), and the Abb^ F our- 
mont (Hist de TAcad. des Inscriptions, torn. vii. p. 325 — 334), 
who has translated a spurious or genuine testament of Nushirvan. 

t A thousand years before his birth, the Judges of Perda had 
•given a solemn opinion — tw ExciKtvot^t Tlffciiuv i^nvai ttoutii co ay 
BtvMru (Herodot 1. iii. c. 31, p. 21 0» edit Wesaeling). Nor 
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Choetoes were ostentatious and superficial : but his 
example awakened the curiosity of an ingenious 
people^ and the light of science was diffused over 
the dominions of Persia*. At Gondi Sapor, in the 
neighbourhood of the royal city of Susa, an academy 
of physic was founded, which insensibly became a 
liberal school of poetry, philosophy, and rhetoric t. 
The annals of the monarchy J were composed ; and 
while recent and authentic history might afford some 
useful lessons both to the prince and people, the 
darkness of the first ages was embellisned by the 
giants, the dragons, and the fabulous heroes of ori* 
ental romance §. Every learned or confident stranger 
was enriched by the bounty, and flattered by the 
conversation, of the monarch : he nobly rewarded a 
Greek physician ||, by the deliverance of three thou- 
sand captives ; and the sophists who contended for 
his favour, were exasperated by the wealth and in- 
bad this constitutional maxim been neglected as an useless and 
barren theory. 

• On the literary state of Persia, the Greek versions, philoso- 
pliers, sophists, the learning or ignorance of Chosroes, Agathias 
(L ii c 66— 7I> displays much information and strong prejudices. 

f Asseman. BibUot. Orient, torn. iv. p. DCCXLt^. vl vii. 

:f. The Shah Nameh, or book of Kintjs, is perhaps the original 
record of history which was translated into Greek by the interpreter 
Sergius (Agaihias,l v. p. 14 1) preserved after the Mahometan 
conquest, and versified in the year 994^ by the national poet Fer* 
douKsi. See d^Anquetil (Mem. de TAcademie, torn. xxxi. p. 379) 
and Sir William Jones (Hist, of Nadir Shah, p. 161). 

§ In the fifth century, the name of Restom or Rostam, a hero 
tvho equalled the strength of twelve elephants, was familiar to the 
Annenians (.Moses Chorenensis, Hist. Armen. 1 ii c. 7» p> 96, 
edit Whiston). In the beginning of the seventh, the Persian Ro- 
roance of Rostam and Isfendiar was applauded at Mecca (Sale*s 
Koran, c. xxxi. p 335). Yet this exposition of ludicrum nove 
bistoriae is not given by Maracci (Refutat. Alcoran p. 544— 54B). 

II Procop. Goth. L iv. c. 10. Kobad had a favourite Greek phy- 
sician, Stephen of Edessa (Persic. L ii.e. 26). The practice was 
naaient ; and Herodotus relates the adventures of Democedcs dt 
Crotona (^K iii. c. 125—1 37). 
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solencci of Uranius, their inore successffil riyd« 
Nushirvan believed, or at least respected, the religi<xi 
of the Magi ; and some traces of persecution may be 
discovered in his reigh *. Yet ne allowed himself 
ireely to compare the tenets of the various sects; 
and the theological disputes in wtucfa he frequently 
presided, diminished the authority of die priest, and 
enlightened the minds of the people. At his com- 
mand, the most celebrated writers of Greece and 
India were translated into the Feruan language ; a 
smooth and elegant idiom, recommaided by Ma^ 
homet to the use of paradise : though it is branded 
with the epithets of savage and unmusical, by the 
ignoratice and presumption of Agathiasf. Yet the 
Greek historian might reasonably wonder diat it 
should be found possible to execute an entire ver- 
sion of Plato and Aristotle in a foreign dialect, which 
had not been framed to express the spirit of freedom 
and the subtleties of philosophic disquisition. And, 
if the reason of the Stag3rrite might be equally dark, 
or equally intelligible in every tongue, the dramatic 
art and verbal argumentation of the disciple of So- 
crates X, appear to be indissolubly mingled with the 
grace and p^ection of his Attic style. In the 
^arch of universal knowledge, Nushu-van was in- 
formed, that the moral and political fables of Pilpay, 
an ancient Brachman, were preserved with jealous 

* See Pdgi, torn. !i. p. 6'26, tn one of the tt^atles an honoW'* 
ablQ article was inserted for the toleration and burial of tfae catho- 
lics (Menander, in Excerpt Legat. p» 14'i). Nushizltd, a son of 
Nushirvan, wts & Chrisdan, a rebel, mA-^-a martyr? (D*Herbdot» 
p. 681.) 

f On the Persian language, and its three dialects, <5on8Ult d*An« 
quetil (p. 339 — 343) and Jones (p. 153—185): aypm nu yhtnhf 
xfn afjLworarif^ is the character ^hich Agathias (1. iL ^, 66) ascribe! 
to tin idiom renowned in the East for poetical softtieib. 

X Agathias specifies the Gorgias, Pbsedon, Parmenid^s, and 
Timseus. Renaudot (Fabriciua, Bibliot. Grtec. totil. xii. p. 1116^ 
ii6l) does not mention this barbaric vision of Aristofle. 
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reverence among the treasures of the kings of India. 
The physician Perazes was secretly despatched to 
tJie banks of the Ganges^ with instructions to pro- 
cure, at any price, the communication of this valu- 
able work. His dexterity obtained a transcript, his 
learned diligence accomplished the translation ; and 
the fables of Pilpay * were read and admired in the 
assembly of Nushirvan and his nobles. The Indian 
wiginal, and the Persian copy, have long since dis- 
appeared: but this venerable monument has been 
saved by the curiosity of the Arabian caliphs, re- 
vived in the modem Persic, the Turkish, the Syriac, 
the Hebrew, and the Greek idioms, and tran^sed 
through successive versions into the modem lan- 
guages of Europe. In their present form, the pe- 
culiar character, the manners and religion of the 
Hindoos, are entirely obliterated : and Sie intrinsic 
merit of the fables of Pilpay is far inferior to the 
concise elegance of Phaedrus and the native graces 
of La Fontaine. Fifteen moral and political sen- 
tences are illustrated in a series of apologues : but 
the composition is intricate, the narrative prolix^ 
and the precept obvious and barren. Yet the Brach- 
man may assume the merit of inventing a pleasing 
fiction^ which adorns the nakedness of truth, and 
alleviates, perhaps, to a royal ear, the harshness of 
instruction. With a similar design, to admonish 
kings that they are strong only in the strength of 
their subjects, the same Indians invented the game 

* Of these fables, I have seen three copies in three different lan- 
guages. — 1. In Greek, translated by Simeon Seth (A. D. MOO) 
from the Arabic, and published by Starck at Berlin in 16'07. in 
i:^nio. '2. In Latin, a version froofi the Greek, 8apientia Jndorum, 
inserted by Pere Poussin at the end of his etlition of Pachymer 
(p. 547-H>iO. edit. Roman). 3. In French, from the Turkish, 
dedicated, in 1 540, to Sulian Soliman. Contes et Fables Iiidieunes 
de Bidpai et de Jx>kman, par M. M. Galland et Cardonne, Paris, 
1778, 3 vols, in \'JmO' Wharton (History of English Poetry, vol. i. 
p> J '2B — 13 i ) lakes a larger scope. 
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of ches»^ which was likewise introduced into Persia 
under the reign of Nushirvan*. 

The son cf Kobad found his kingdom involved 
in a war with the successor of Constantine; and the 
anxiety of his domestic situation inclined him to 
grant the suspension of arms^ which Justinian was 
impatient to purchase. Chosroes saw the Roman 
ambassadors at his feet He accepted eleven thou- 
sand pounds of gold, as the price of an endless <m: 
indefinite peacet ; some mutual exchanges were re- 
gulated ; the Persian assumed the guard of the gates 
of Caucasus, and the demolition of Dara was sus- 
pended, on condition that it should never be made 
the residence of the general of the East This in- 
terval of repose had been solicited, and was dili- 
gently improved by the ambition of the emperor : 
his African conquests were the first fruits of the 
Persian treaty; and the avarice of Chosroes was 
toothed by a large portion of the spoils of Carthage^ 
which his ambassadors required in a tone of plea- 
iantry and under the colour of friendship {. But 
the trophies of Belisarius disturbed the slumbers of 
the great king; and he heard with astonishment^ 
envy, and fear, that Sicily, Italy, and Rome itself^ 
had been reduced, in three rapid campaigns, to the 
obedience of Justinian. Unpractised in the art of 
violating treaties, he secretly excited his bold and 
subtle vassal Almondar. That prince of the Sara- 
cens, who resided at Hira§, had not been included 

* See the Historia Sbahiludii of Dr. H>^e (Syntagm. Dissertat. 
torn. n. p. 61 — 69*. 

t The endless peace (Procopius, Persic. 1. i. c. 21) was concluded 
or ratified in the vithyear, and iiid consulship of Justinian (A. I>. 
.SM.'J, bet«rcen January 1 and April I ; Pagi, torn. ii. p» 6bO\ 
Marcellinus, in bis Chronicle, uses the style of tlie Medea and 
Persians. 

t Procopius, Persic. 1. i. c. 26- 

§ Almondar, king of Hira, was deposed by Kobad, and restored 
by Nushirvan. His mother^ from her beauty, was luroamed Cc* 
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In the general peace^ and still: waged an obscure war 
against his rival Arethas, the chief of the tribe of 
Gassan^ and canfed^ate of the empire. The sub* 
ject of their dispute was an extensive she^walk in 
the desert to the south of Palnijrra. An immeniOp 
rial tribute for the Hoense of pasture appeared to 
attest the rights of Almondar, while the Gassanite 
appealed to the Latin name of stralta^ a paved road^ 
as an unquestionable evidence of the sovereignty and 
Ubour of liie Amnans *. The two monai^bs sup* 
ported the cause of their respective vassals ; and me 
P^sian Arab, without expecting the event of 4 slow 
«nd doubtful arbitration^ enri^ed his flying camp 
wi^ the spoil and captives of Syria. Instead of 
repelling the arms, Justinian attempted to seduce 
the fidelity of Almondar, while he called from the 
ei^remities of die earth, the nations of Ethiopia and 
Scythia to invade the dominion;^ of his rival. But 
tlie aid of such allies was distant and precarious, and 
the discovery of this hostile correspondence justified 
the complaints of the Gotlis and Armenians, who 
implored, almost at the same time, the protection of 
-Chosroes. The descendants of Arsaces, who were 
«till numerous in Armenia, had been provoked to 
«»8ert the last rdics of national freedom and here^ 
•ditary rank ; and the ambassadors of Vitiges had 
secretly traversed the empire to expose the instant^ 
«nd ateciost inevitable danger of the kingdom of Italy. 
Their representationf were uniform, weighty, and 
efiectuai. " We etand before your throne, tibe ad- 
Toeates of your intereirt as wdll as of our own^ The 

ieitial Wider, an appellatioa which became hereditary, and w^s ex- 
pended lor a more noble cauae (liberality in famine) to tlie 4l(ab 
ficinoes of Syria (Poeo€k,,S^cioiea WmL Acab. p. 69, 7Q\ 

* Procopius, Persic. L ii. c. 1. We are igforant of the oqgh(i 
and etgeot d'this Hrata, a payed Koad ^f ten iays' journey from Au- 
Kinitiii to Babylonia (aae a Latin note in Deliale's Map Imp. Orient). 
Wetseltog and d'AnyiUe are silent. 
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ambitious and faithless Justinian aspires to be the 
sole master of the world. Since the endless peace 
which betrayed the common freedom of mankind, 
that prince, your ally in words, your enemy in ac- 
tions, has fdike insulted his friends and foes, and has 
filled the earth with blood and confusion. Has he 
not violated the privileges of Armenia, the inde* 
pendence of Colchos, and the wild liberty of the 
Tzanian mountains ? Has he not usurpled, with 
equal avidity, the city of Bosphorus on the frozen 
Maeotis, and the vale of palm-trees on the shores of 
the Red Sea ? The Moors, tlie Vandals, the Goths, 
have been successively oppressed, and each nation 
has calmly remained the spectator of their neigh« 
hour's ruin. Embrace, O king ! the favourable mo* 
ment ; the East is left without defence, while the 
armies of Justinian and his renowned general are 
detained in the distant regions of the West. If you 
hesitate and delay, Belisarius and his victorious 
troops will soon return from the Tiber to the Tigris, 
and Persia may enjoy the wretched consolation of 
being the last devoured*." By such arguments, 
Chosroes was easily persuaded to imitate the exam- 
ple which he condemned: but the Persian, ambi- 
tious of military fame, disdained the inactive war- 
fare of a rival, who issued his sanguinary command^ 
from the secure station of the Byzantine palace. 

Whatever might be the provocations of Chosroes, 
he abused the confidence of treaties ; and the just 
reproaches of dissimulation and falsehood could only 
be concealed by the lustre of his victories t. Tap 

* I have blended, in a short speech, the two orations oftbeArsal^ 
•cides of Armenia and the Gothic ambassadors. Precopius, in hn 
public history, feels, and makes us feel, that Justinian was the tme 
author of the war (Po'sic. 1. ii c. 2, 3). 

t The iuvasioo of Syria, the ruin of Antiochy &c. are related inm 
fidl and regular series by Procopiua (Persic L ii. c 5— 14)» 
Small collateral aid can be diawn from the orientals : yet not they, 
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Persian ariny^ which had been assembled in the 
plains of Babylon, prudently declined the strong 
cities of Mesopotamia, and followed the western 
bank of the Euphrates, till the small though popu- 
lous town of Dura presumed to arrest the progress 
of the great king. The gates of Dura, by treadiery 
and surprise, were burst open ; and as soon as Chos- 
roes had stained his scimitar with the blood of the 
inhabitants, he dismissed the ambassador of Justinian 
to inform his master in what place he had left the 
enemy of the Romans. The conqueror still affected 
the praise of humanity and justice ; and as he beheld 
a noble matron with her infant rudely dragged along 
the ground, he sighed, he wept, and implored the 
divine justice to punish the author of these calami- 
ties. Yet the herd of twelve thousand captives was 
ransomed for two . hundred pounds of gold ; the 
neighbouring bishop of Serioplis pledged his faith 
for the payment ; and in the subsequent year the un- 
feeling avarice of Chosroes exacted the penalty of an 
obligation which it was generous to contract, and 
impossible to discharge. He advanced into the 
heart of Syria ; but a feeble enemy, who vanished 
at his approach, disappointed him of the honour of 
victory ; and as he could Hot hope to establish his 
dominion, the Persian king displayed in this inroad 
the mean and rapacious vices of a robber. Hiera- 
polis, Berrheea or Aleppo, Apamea, and Chalcis, 
were successively besieged: they redeemed their 
safety by a ransom of gold or silver, proportioned 
to their respective strength and opulence; and 
their new master enforced^ without observing, the 
terms of capitulation. Educated in the religion of 
the Magi, he exercised witliout remorse the lucra?- 

but d'Heibelot himself, (p. 680) should blush, when he blamee 
ihem for making Justinian and Nushirvan contemporaries. On the 
geography of the seat of war, d*AnvilIe (rEuphrate et le Tigre) U 
sufficient and iatisfaciory. 

VOL. VII. N 
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live trade of sacrilege ; and, afer stripping of its 
gold and gems a piece of die true cross^ he gene- 
TOuAj restored ^e naked relic to the devotion of 
the Christians of Apamea. No more than fourteen 
jrears had elapsed since Antioch was ruined by an 
earthquake ; but the queen of the East^ the new 
Theopolis^ had been raised frmn the ground by die 
iiberaiity of Justinian ; and the increasing greatness 
of the buildings and the peojde already erased the 
memory of this recent disaster. On one side^ the 
cky was defended by the mountain, on the other by 
the rtrer Orontes ; but the most accessible part was 
commanded by a emperior eminence: die proper 
remedies were rejected^ from die despicMe fear of 
discorering its weakness to die enemy ; and Oer- 
manus, the emperor's nephew> refused to trust his 
person and dignity witiim the waHs of a besieged 
city. The people of Andoch had inherited the vain 
end satirical genius of their ancestors : they were 
elated by a sudden reinforcement of six thousand 
aoldiers ; th^ disdained the oflTers of an easy capi- 
tulation ; and their intemperate clamours insulted 
itqim the ramparts tiie majesty of the great king. 
Under his eye the Persian myriads mounted with 
-seaUag-ladders to the assault ; the Roman mercena- 
ries 4ed through the opposite gate of Daj^me ; and 
the generous resistance of the youth of Arrtdoch 
4Mrved only to i^gravate the miseries of their coun*- 
try. As Ohosroes, attended by the ambassadors of 
Jui^ian> wias descending ^omthe mountain^ he af- 
fected^ in a plaintive voice, to depl(H*e the obstinacy 
and ruin of that unhappy people ; but tJie slaughter 
«till raged with unrelenting farj ; and die ci^, at 
the commmd of a barbarian, was delivered to tiie 
flames. The cathedral of Antioch was indeed pre- 
served by tiie avarice, not the piety, ^f the <m»i- 
queror : a more honourable exemjrtion ^as granted 
to the church of St. Julian, and the quarter of di^ 
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town ^here the ambassadors reaided ; som^ dislmt 
streets were sared by the shifting of the wind^ and 
the walls still Subsisted to protect, and soon to be* 
tray^ their new inhabitants. Fanaticism had defitced 
the ornaments of Daphne, but Chosroes breathed a 
purer air amidst her groves and fountains; and 
some idolaters in his train might sacrifice widi im-^ 
punity to the nymphs of that degant retreat Ei^-^ 
teen miles below Antioch^ the river Orontes faUs 
into the Medit^ranean. The haitghty Persian 
visited the t^rm o£ his conquests : and after bathing 
alone in the sea^ he offered a solemn sacrifice o£ 
thanksgiving to tiie sun^ or rather to the creator of 
the sun, whom the Magi adored. If this act of 
superstition offended the inrejudices of the Syrians^ 
they were pleased by the courteous and even eager 
attention with which he assisted at the games of the 
circus; and as Chosroes had heard mat the blue 
£EU!ti€n was espoused by the emperor, his peremp* 
tory cmomand secured the victory of the green 
dbiurioteer. From the discipline of his camp the 
people derived more solid consolation ; and they in* 
terceded in vain for liie life of a soldier who had too 
faithfully copied the rapine of the just Nushirvan. 
At length, fatigued, though unsatiated, with the 
spoil of S3rria, he slowly moved to the Euphrates, 
formed a temporary bridge in the neighbourhood of 
Barbalissus, and defined the space of three days 
for the entire passage of his numerous host. After 
his return, he founded, at the distance of one day's 
journey from the palace of Ctesiphon, a new city, 
which perpetuated the joint names of Chosroes and 
of Antioch. The Syrian captives recognised the 
form and situation of their native abodes : baths and 
a stately circus were constructed for their use ; and 
a colony of musicians and charioteers revived in As- 
syria the pleasures of a Greek capital. By the mu- 
nificence of die royal founder^ a liberal allowance 
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was assigned to these fortunate exiles ; and they en- 
joyed the singular privilege of bestowing freedom 
on the slaves whom they acknowledged as their 
kinsmen. Palestine, and the holy wealth of Je- 
rusalem, were the next objects that attracted the 
ambition, or rather the avarice, of Chosroes. Con- 
stantinople, and the palace of the Ceesars, no longer 
appeared impregnable or remote ; and his aspiring 
fancy already covered Asia Minor with the troops, 
and the Black Sea with the navies, of Persia. 

These hopes might have been realized, if the con- 
queror of Italy had not been seasonably recalled to 
the defence of the East *. While Chosroes pursued 
his ambitious designs on the coast of the Euxine, 
Belisarius, at the head of an army without pay or 
discipline, encamped beyond the Euphrates, within 
six miles of Nisibis. He meditated, by a skilful 
operation, to draw the Persians from their impreg- 
nable citadel, and improving his advantage in the 
field, either to intercept their retreat, or perhaps to 
enter the gates with the flying barbarians. He ad- 
vanced one day's journey on the territories of Per- 
sia, reduced the fortress of Sisaurane, and sent the 
governor, with eight hundred chosen horsemen, to 
serve the emperor in his Italian wars. He detached 
Arethas and his Arabs, supported by twelve hundred 
Komans, to pass the Tigris, and to ravage the har- 
vests of Ass3rria, a fruitful province, long exempt 
from the calamities of war. But the plans of Beli- 
sarius were disconcerted by the untractable spirit of 
Arethas, who neither returned to the camp, nor sent 
any intelligence of his motions. The Roman general 
was fixed in anxious expectation to the same spot ; 
the time of action elapsed, the ardent sun of Meso- 

• In the public history of Procopius (Persic. 1. ii. c. 16. 18, 19, 
'iO, 21. 24, "j?5, 26, 27, 28); and, with some slight exceptions, we 
may reasonably shut our ears against the malevolent whisper of the 
Anecdotes (c. 2, 3, with the Notes, as uspal, of Aleinannus). 
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potamia itiflamed with fevefft the blood of his Eu- 
ropean soldiers : and the stationary troops and officen 
of Syria affected to tremble for the safety of their 
defenceless cities. Yet this diversion had already 
succeeded in forciiig Chosroes to return with loss 
and precipitation ; and if the skill of Belisarius had 
been seconded by discipline and valour^ his success 
might have satisfied the sanguine wishes o£ the 
public^ who required at his hands the conquest of 
Ctesiphon and tl^e deliverance of the captive* of 
Antioch. At the end of the campaign, he was re^ 
called to Constantinople by an ungrateful court, but 
the dangers of the ensuing spring restored his con>- 
fidence and command ; and the hero, almost alone, 
was despatched, with the speed of post hrarses, to 
repel, by his name and presence, the invasion of 
S3rria. He found the Roman generals^ among whom 
was a nephew of Justinian, imprison^ by their fears 
in the fortifications of Hierapolis. But instead o£ 
listening to their timid counsels, Belisarius com^- 
mtmded them to follow him to Europus, where he 
had resolved to collect his forces, and to execute 
whatever God should inspire him to adiieve against 
the enemy. His firm attitude on the banks of the 
Euphrates restrained Chosroes from advancing to^ 
wards Palestine ; and he received with art and dig- 
nity, the ambassadors, or rather spies, of the Persian 
monarch. The plain between Hierapolis and the 
river was covered with the squadrons of cavalry^ 
six thousand himters tall and robust, who pursued 
their game without the apprehension of an enemy. 
On the opposite bank the ambassadors descried a 
thousand Anhenian horse, who appeared to guard 
the passage of the Euphrates. The tent of ]&lis»- 
rius was of the coarseit linen, the simple equipage 
of a warrior who disdained the luxury of the East 
Around his tent, the nations who nUrdied undet 
his standard were arranged with skilful confusioiL 

n3 
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The Thracians and niyrians were posted in the 
front, the Heruli and Goths m the centre ; the 
prospect was closed by the Moors and Vandals, and 
their loose array seemed to multiply their numbers. 
Their dress was light and active ; one soldier carried 
a whip, another a sword, a third a bow, a fourth 
perhaps a battle-axe, and the whole picture exhibited 
the intrepidity of the troops and the vigilance of the 
general. Chosroes was deluded by the address, 
and awed by the genius, of the lieutenant of Justi- 
nian. Conscious of the merit, and ignorant of the 
force of his antagonist, he dreaded a decisive battle 
in a distant country, from whence not a Persian 
might return to relate the melancholy tale. The 
great king hastened to repass the Euphrates ; and 
Belisarius pressed his retreat, by affecting to oppose 
a measure so salutary to the empire, and which 
could scarcely have been prevented by an army of 
a hundred thousand men. Envy might suggest to 
Ignorance and pride that the public enemy hiS been 
suffered to escape: but the African and Grothic 
triumphs are less glorious than this safe and blood- 
less victory, in which neither fortune, nor the valour 
of the solmers, can subtract any part of the general's 
renown. The second removal of Belisarius from 
the Persian to the Italian war, revealed tl^e extent 
of his personal merit, which had corrected or sup- 
plied the want of discipline and courage. Fifteen 
generals, without concert or skill, led througli the 
mountains of Armenia an army of thirty thousand 
Romans, inattentive to their signals, tneir ranks, 
and their ensigns. Four thousand Persians, en- 
trenched in the camp of Dubis, vanquished, almost 
without a combat, tnis disorderly multitude ; their 
useless arms were scattered along the road, and 
their horses sunk under the fatigue of their rapid 
flight. But the Arabs of the Roman party prevailed 
over their brethren ; the Armenians returned tq their 
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allegiance ; the cities of Dara and Edessa resisted a 
sudden assault and a regular siege, and tlie calami- 
ties of war were suspended by those of pestilence. 
A tacit or formal agreement between the two sove- 
reigns protected the tranquillity of the eastern fron- 
tier ; and the arms of Chosroes were confined to the 
Colchian or Lazic war, which has been too minutely 
described by the historians of the times *. 

The extreme length of the Euxine sea f, from 
Constantinople to the mouth of Phasis, may be com- 
puted as a voyage of nine days, and a measure of 
seven hundred miles. From tiie Iberian Caucasus, 
the most lofty and craggy mountains of Asia, that 
river descends with such oblique vehemence, that, 
in a short space, it is traversed by one hundred and 
twenty bridges. Nor does the stream become placid 
and navigable till it reaches the town of Sarapana, 
five days journey from the Cyrus, which flows from 
the same hills, but in a contrary direction, to the 
Caspian lake. The proximity of these rivers has 
suggested the practice, or at least the idea, of wafv- 

* The Lazic war, the contest of Rome and Persia on the Phaj»is, 
is tediously spun through many a paue of Procopius (Persic 1. ii. 
c. 15. 17.':^8, 29, 30; Gothic. 1 iv. c. 7 — 10) and Aguthias (L ik 
iii. and iv. p. 55 — 132, 141). 

+ The Peripluf, or circumnavigation of the Euxine sea, was de- 
scribed in Latin by Saliust, and in Greek by Arrian. — I. Th« 
former work, which no lon^'er exists, has been re&tored by the «t». 
ffular diligence of M. de Bross^s, first president of the parliament 
of Dijon (Hist de la Republique Roniain, torn. ii. 1. iii. p. 199 — 
29^), who ventures to assume the character of the Roman historian 
His description of the Euxine is ingeniously formed of all the frag, 
nients of the original, and of all the Greeks and Latins whom Sal- 
lust might copy, or by vhom he might be copied; and the merit of 
the execution atones for the whimsical design. 2. The Periplus of 
Arrian is addressed to the emperor Adrian (iu Geograph. Minor 
Hudson, torn, i.), and contains whatever the governor of Pontes 
had seen, from Trebizond to Dioscurias ; whatever he had heard 
from Dioscurias to the Danube ; and whatever he knew from ilie 
Diuiube tu Trebizond. 
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ing the precious merchandise of India down the 
Oxus^ over the Caspian^ up the Cyrus, and with the 
current of the Phasis into the Euxine and Mediter- 
ranean seas. As it successively collects the streams 
of the plain of Colchos, the Phasis moves with di- 
minished speed, though accumulated weight. At 
the mouth it is sixty fathom deep and half a league 
broad, but a small woody island is interposed in the 
midst of the channel : the water, so soon as it has 
deposited an earthy or metallic sediment, floats on 
the surface of the waves, and is no longer suscepti- 
ble of corruption. In a course of one hundred 
jmiles, forty of which are navigable £or large vessels^ 
the Phasis divides the celebrated re^on of Colchos *, 
or Mingrelia t, which, on three sides, is fortified by 
the Iberian and Armenian mountains, and whose 
maritime coast extends about two hundred miles, 
from the neighbourhood of Trebusond to Dioscuria*, 
and the confines of Circassia. Both the soil and 
climate are relaxed by excessive moisture : tw«ity* 
eight rivers, besides the Phasis and his d^^nd»it 
streams, convey their waters to the sea ; and the 
hoUowness of the ground appears to indicate the 
subterraneous channels between the Euxine and the 
Caspian. In the fields where wheat or barley is 

* Besides the many occasional hints from the poets, historiftni, 
Sec of antiquity, we may consult the geographical descriptioils of 
Colcbos bv Strabo (L xi. p. 760-^765) and Pliny (Hist Nctur. 
vi.5. 19, &c.) 

1 1 shall qilote, and hare used three moderA descriptions of Min^ 
grdia and the adjacent countries. I . Of the Pere Archangel! 
Lamberti, (Relations de Thevenot, part i. p. S\-^iQ, with a map) 
who has all the knowledge and prejudices of a missionary. 2. Of 
Chardin (Voyages en Perie, torn. i. p. 54. 68^-1 68) t his observa- 
tions are judicious ; and his Own adventures in the country are itiB 
more instructive than his observations* 3» Of Peyssonnel (Ob- 
servations sur les Peoples Berbares, p. 49^ 50, 51, 58. 62.64. 65. 
7 1 . &c. and a more recent treatise, Sur le Commerce de la Met 
Koirc« tun. ii. p. 1.*-5d) : h« had long resided at Caflh, as cottsvl 
of France ; and his erudition is less valuable thin bli expariedoa^ 
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80wn^ the earth is too soft to sustain the action of 
the plough ; but the gmny a small grain not unlike 
the millet or coriander seed^ supplies the ordinary 
food of the people ; and the use of bread is confined 
to the prince and his nobles. Yet the vintage is 
mcnre plentiful than the harvest ; and the bulk of the 
stems^ as well as the quality of the wine, display 
the unassisted powers of nature. The same powers 
continually tend to overshadow the face of the 
country with thick forests ; the timber of the hills, 
and the flax of the plains, contribute to the abun- 
dance of naval stores ; the wild and tame animals, 
the horse, the ox, and the hog, are remarkably pro- 
lific, and the name of the pheasant is expressive of 
his native habitation on the banks of me Phasis. 
The gold-mines to the south of Trebizond, which 
are still worked with sufficient profit, were a subject 
of national dispute between Justinian and Chosroes ; 
and it is not unreasonable to believe, that a vein of 
precious metal may be equally difiused through the 
circle of the hills, although these secret treasures 
are neglected by the laziness, or concealed by the 
prudence, of the Mingrelians. The waters, im- 
pregnated with particles of gold, are carefully 
strained through sheepskins or fleeces ; but this ex- 
pedient, the ground- work perhaps of a marvellous 
fable, affords a faint image of the wealth extracted 
from a virgin earth by the power and industry of 
ancient kings. Their silver palaces and golden 
chambers surpass our belief; but the fame of their 
riches is said to have excited the enterprising avarice 
of the Argonauts *. Tradition has affirmed, with 
some colour of reason, that Egypt planted on the 

• Pliny, Hist. Natur. 1. xxxiii. 15. The geld and silver mines 
of Colclirts uttiacted the Argonauts (Strab. 1. i. p. 77). The sa- 
gacious Chard-n could find no gold in mines, rivers, or elsewhere* 
Yet a Mingrelian lost his hand and foot lor showing some speci- 
mens at Constantinople of native gold. 
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Phasis a learned and petite colony *, which manu* 
fact ured litien^ built navies, and invented geogtxptA^ 
eal maps.' The ingenuity of the modems has peo^ 
pled, with floin*ishing cities and nations, the isthmos 
between the Ettxine and the Caspian t ; and a Btely 
writer, observing the resemblance of climate and, 
in his apprehension, of trade, has not he^tat^d td 
pronounce Colchos the Holland of antiquity }:. 

But the riches of Colchos shine only through the 
darkness of conjecture or tradition ; and its genuine 
history presents an uniform scene of rudeness and 
poverty* If one hundred and thirty langtiages were 
spoken in the market of Dioscurias §, they were th^ 
imperfect idioms of so many savage tribes or faxteU 
lies, sequestered from each other in the valleys of 
mount Caucasus; and their separation, which di* 
minifi^ed the importance, must have multiplied the 
number, of their rustic capitals. In the present 
state of MingreHa, a village is an assemblage of huts 
within a wooden fence ; 3ie fortresses are scattered 
in the depths of forests ; the princely town oi Cyta, 
or Cotatis, consists of two hundred houses^ and A 
stone edi^ appertains only to the magnificence of 
kings. Twelve ships from Constantinople, and abont 
sixtv barks, laden w5th the fruits of industry, an- 
nually cast anchor on the coast ; and the list of CoU 

♦ Herodot. 1. ii, c. !04, 105, p. 150, 151 ; DIodor. Situl. L i. 
p 33, edit. Westeling ; Dionys. Perieget 689, and EusUth. id 
k>c. Scholiast, ad Ap<^loniuin Argonaut L iv.28!2— •29l# 

t Montesquieu, Esprit des Loix, L xxi. c 6. L'Isthme . . • 
couvprt de villes et nations qui ne sont plus. 

I Bougainville, Heinoires de TAcadediie des Inscriptions, tom. 
^xvi. p. 33, on the African voyage of Hanno and the commerce of 
antiquity. 

§ A Greek historian, Timosthenes, had affirmed, in earn ccc 
nationes dissimilibus linguis descendere; and the modest Pliny is 
content to add, et postea a nostris cxxx intefpretibus negotia ibi 
gesta (vi. 5) ; but the words nunc des^rta cover a muHitifde of ^It 
tictiont. 
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diian exports is vmeh increased, mnoe the BBkiret 
tiful only slaves and hides to offer in exchange fior 
the com and salt which they purdiased firom the 
enbiects of Justiaian. Not a yesti^ can be found 
of the art, tjie knowledge, or the navigation of the 
ancient Golcbians : few Greeks desired or daned to 
pursue the footsteps of t^ Argonauts ; and even the 
marks of an Egyptian colony are lost on a nearer 
approach. The rite <xf circumcision is p*acdsed only 
by the Mahovwtans of the Euxine ; and the curled 
hair xnd swarthy complexloii of A^ca bo knger 
disfigure the most perfect of the human race. It is 
in iSs adjacent climiites of Geotgia, Mingrclia, and 
Circasflia, that natnoe has flaced, at least to our cy«8, 
ttie model of beauty, in the shaipe of the limbs, the 
colour of the skin, the symmetry of the fSsatures, and 
the expresmon of die coiHitenanoe *. Aocording tb 
the destination of the two sexes, Ihe men seemed 
formed for acti<Hi« the women for We ; and the per* 
petual supply of females from mount Caucasus i»as 
purified w blood, and improved the breed, of the 
aouthem nations of Asia. The proper district off 
Mkigrelia^ a portion only of the .ancient Colohoe^ 
has k»ng (mstained an exportation of twelve thousand 
slaves. The number of prisoners 4«r criminals weald 
he inadequate to the amuial demand ; but the cool- 
«on pe<^^ are in a state of s^vitude to their lords'; 
4he exereiee'Of fraud or rai»ne is unpunidied in a. 
lawless community ; jand the market is .contknually 
cepkdbhed by the abuse of civil and paternal au- 
d^rity. Such a trade f^ whidi reduces the human 

* Buflbn (Hist Nat. torn. Jm^K 438—437) colleots ihe unanU 
mous suffrage of naturalists and travellers. If in the time of Hs- 
rodotosy they were in truth /tcXay^o^r and tfXor/;tx<(9 (>nd he had 
obiffnred thioni with eare) this pncious faet is an example «f the 
iqAueoQp pf climate o« a forei^ colony. 

t The Bliagralian ambassador arrived at^ConstantinoiiIe with two 
htlfdred peisons ; .but he ate {*oid) them day by day, till his retinue 
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species to the level of cattle, may tend to encourage 
marriage and population; since the multitude of 
children enriches their sordid and inhuman parent. 
But this source of impure wealth must inevitably 
poison the national manners, obliterate the sense of 
nonour and virtue, and almost extinguish the in-* 
stincts of nature; the Christians of Georgia and 
Mingrelia are the most dissolute of mankind ; and 
their children, who, in a tender age, are sold into 
foreign slavery, have already learnt to imitate the 
rapine of the father and the prostitution of the 
mother. Yet amidst the rudest ignorance, the un- 
taught natives discover a singular dexterity iSoth of 
mind and hand ; and although the want of union 
and discipline exposes them to their more powerful 
neighboin*s, a bold and intrepid spirit has animated 
the Colchians of every age. In the host of Xerxes, 
they served on foot ; and their arms were, a dagger 
or a javelin, a wooden casque, and a buckler of raw 
hides. But in their own country the use of cavalry 
has more generally prevailed ; the meanest of the 
peasants disdain to walk; the martial nobles are 
^possessed, perhaps, of two hundred horses; and 
above five thousand are numbered in the train of the 
prince of Mingrelia. The Colchian government has 
been always a pure and hereditary kingdom ; and 
the authority of the sovereign is only restrained by 
the turbulence of his subjects; Whenever they were 
obedient, he could lead a numerous army into the 
field ; but some faith is requisite to believe, that the 
single tribe of the Suanians was composed of two 
hundred thousand soldiers, or that the population of 
Mingrelia now amounts to four millions of inhisibit- 
ants *. 

wu diminished to a secretary and two valets (Tavernier, tom. i. 

p. 365). To purchaoe his tr.iKtrei^s, a Mingrclian gentleman &oId 

twdve priests and his wife to the Turks ( Chardin, tom. i. p. 66). 

* StrabOi I. \i. p. 765. Lamberti, Relation de la Mingrelie. 
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It was the boast of the Colchians^ that their an- 
cestors had checked the victories of Sesostris ; and 
the defeat of the Egyptian is less incredible than his 
successful progress as far as the foot of Mount Cau- 
casus. They sunk^ without any memorable effort, 
imder the arms of Cyrus ; followed in distant wars 
the standard of the great king, and presented him 
every fifth year with one hundred boys, and as many 
virgins, the fairest produce of the land *. Yet he 
accepted this gift like the gold and ebony of India, 
the frankincense of the Arabs, or the negroes and 
ivory of ^Ethiopia : the Colchians were not subject 
to the dominion of a satrap, and they continued to 
enjoy the name as well as substance of national in- 
dependence f. After the fall of the Persian empire, 
Mithridates, king of Pontus, added Colchos to the 
wide circle of his dominions on the Euxine ; and 
when the natives presumed to request that his son 
might reign over them, he bound the ambitious 
youth in chains of gold, and delegated a servant in 
his place. In the pursuit of Mithridates, the Ro- 
mans advanced to the banks of the Phasis, and their 
galleys ascended the river till they reached the 
camp of Pompey and his legions J. But the senate, 
and afterwards the emperors, disdained to reduce 

Yet we must avoid the contrary extreme of Cbardin, who allows 
no more than 200,000 inhabitants lo supply an annual exportation 
of 12,000 slaves, an absurdity unworthy of that judicious traveller. 

* Herodot. 1. iii. c. 97. See, in I. vii. c. 79, their arms and ser. 
vice in the expedition of Xerxes against Greece. 

f Xenophon, who had encountered the Colchians in his retreat 
(Anabasis, I. iv. p. 320. 343. 348, edit. Hutchinson ; and Foster's 
Dissertation, p. 53 — 58, in Spelman*8 English version, vol. ii.), 
styles thenc auroiro/xot. Before the conquest of Mithridates, they 
are named by Appian i^voc opuaang (de Bell. Mithridatico, c. 1 5, 
torn. i. p. 66 It of the last and best edition, by John Schweighseuser, 
Lipsiae, 1785, 3 vols, large octavo). 

I The conquest of Colchos by Mithridates and Pompey, is 
marked by Appian (de Bsll Mithridat) and Plutarch (in Vit 
Pomj^). 

VOL. VII. O 
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that distant and useless conquest into the form of a 
province. The family of a Greek rhetorician was' 
permitted to reign in Colchos and the adjacent king- 
doms^ from the time of Mark Antony to that of 
Nero ; and after the race of Polemo * was extinct^ 
the eastern Pontus, which preserved his name, ex- 
tended no farther than the neighbourhood of Trebi- 
zond. Beyond these limits the fortifications of 
Hyssus, of iVpsarus, of the Phasis, of Dioscurias or 
Sebastopolis, and of Pityus, were guarded by suffi- 
cient detachments of horse and foot ; and six princes 
jo£ Colchos received their diadems from the lieu- 
tenants of Caesar. One of these lieutenants, the 
eloquent and philosophic Arrian, surveyed, and has 
described, the Euxine coast, under me reign of 
Hadrian. The garrison, which he reviewed at the 
mouth of the Phasis, consisted of four huHdred 
chosen legionaries ; the brick walls and towers, the 
double ditch, and the military engines on the ram- 
part, rendered this place inaccessible to the barba- 
rians ; but the new suburbs, which had been built 
by the merchants and veterans, required, in tKe 
opinion of Arrian, some external defence t* As the 
strength of the empire was gradually impaired, the 
Romans stationed on the Phasis were either with- 
drawn or expelled ; and the tribe of the Lazi J, 

* We may trace the rise and fall of the family of Polemo, in Strabo 
(1. xi. p. 755 ; 1. xii. p. 867), Dion Cassius or Xiphilin (p. 588. 
593. Co 1. 719. 754. 915. 946, edit. Reimar), Suetonius (in Ne- 
ron. c. 18; in Vespasian, c. 8), Eutropius (vii. 14), Josephus 
(Antiq. Judiaic. 1. xx. c. 7, p. 970, edit. Havercamp), and Eusebius 
(Chron. with Scaliger, Animadvers. p. 196). 

f In the time of Procopius, there were ilo Roman forts on the 
Pl>asis. Pityus and Sebastopolis were evacuated on the rumour of 
the Persians (Goth. 1. iv. c. 4) ; but the latter was afterwards re- 
stored by Justinian (de Edif. 1. iv. c. 7). 

X In the time of Pliny, Arrian, and Ptolemy, the Lazi were a 
particular tribe on the northern skirts of Colchos (Cellarius, Geo- 
graph. Antiq. tom. ii. p. 222). In the age of Justinian, they spread. 
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whose posterity speak a foreign dialect, and inhabit 
the sea-coast of Trebizond, imposed their name and 
dominion on the ancient kingdom of Colchos. Their 
independence was soon invaded by a formidable 
neighbour, who had acquired, by arms and treaties, 
the sovereignty of Iberia. The dependent king of 
Lazica received his sceptre at the hands of the Per- 
sian monarch, and the successors of Constantino ac- 
quiesced in this injurious claim, which was proudly 
urged as a right of immemdrial prescription. In 
the beginning of the sixth century, their influence 
was restored by the introduction of Christianity, 
which the Mingrelians still professed with becom- 
ing zeal, without understanding the doctrines, or ob- 
serving the precepts, of their religion. After the 
decease of his father, Zathus was exalted to the regal 
dignity by the favour of the great king ; but the 
pious youth abhorred the ceremonies of the Magi, 
and sought, in the palace of Constantinople, an or- 
thodox baptism, a noble wife, and the alliance of 
the emperor Justin. The king of Lazica was so- 
lemnly invested with the diadem, and his cloak and 
tunic of white silk, with a gold border, displayed, 
in rich embroidery, the figure of his new patron; who 
soothed the jealousy of the Persian court, and ex- 
cused the revolt of Colchos, by the venerable names 
of hospitality and religion. The common interest of 
both empires imposed on the Colchians the duty of 
guarding the passes of Mount Caucasus, where a 
wall of sixty miles is now defended by the montlily 
service of the musqueteers of Mingrelia *. 

or at least reigned, over the whole countrj'. At present they have 
migrated along the coast towards Trebizond, and compose a rude 
seafaring people, with a peculiar lan^juage (Chardin, p. 149. 
Peyssonel, p. 64 ). 

• John Malala, Chron. torn. li. p. 134 — 137. Theophanes, p. 
144. Hist. MisceU. 1. xv. p. 1 03. The fact is authentic, but the date 
I too recent. In speaking of their Persian aHiance, the Lazi 
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But this honourable connexion was soon corrupted 
by the avarice and ambition of the Romans. De- 
graded from the rank of allies^ the Lazi were inces- 
santly reminded, by words and actions, of their de- 
pendent state. At the distance of a day's journey 
beyond the Apsarus, they beheld the rising fortress 
of Petra*, which commanded the maritime country 
to the south of the Phasis. Instead of being pro- 
tected by the valour, Colchos was insulted by the 
licentiousness of foreign mercenaries ; the benefits 
of commerce were converted into base and vexatious 
monopoly ; and Gubazes, the native prince, was re- 
duced to a pageant of royalty by the superior in- 
fluence of the officers of Justinian. Disappointed 
in their expectations of Christian virtue, the indig- 
nant Lazi reposed some confidence in the justice of 
an unbeliever. After a private assurance that their 
ambassador should not be delivered to the Romans, 
they publicly solicited the friendship and aid of 
Chosroes. The sagacious monarch instantly dis- 
cerned the use and importance of Colchos ; and me- 
ditated a plan of conquest, which was renewed, at 
the end of a thousand years, by Shah Abbas, the 
wisest and most powerful of his successors t» His 
ambition was fired by the hope of launching a Per- 
sian navy from the Phasis, of commanding me trade 

Contemporaries of Justinian employ the most obsolete words — n 
ypafxfxatffi fjtyrifxux irpoyovoif &c. Could they belong to a connexion 
which had not been dissolved above twenty years ? 

• The sole vestige of Petra subsists in the writings of Procopius 
and Agathias. Most of the towns and castles of Laasica may be 
found by comparing their names and position with the map of Min- 
grelia in Lamberti. 

t See the amusing letters of Pietro della Valle, the Roman tra- 
veller (Viaggi, torn. li. 207. 209. 213. 215. 266. 286. 300 ; tom.iii. 
p. 54. 127). In the years 1618, 1619, and 1620, he conversed 
with Shah Abbas, and strongly encouraged a design which might 
have united Persia and Europe against tlieir common enemy the 
Turk. 
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and navigation of the Euxine sea, of deftolating the 
coast of Pontus and Bithynia, of distressing, perhaps 
of attacking, Constantinople, and of persuading the 
barbarians of Europe to second his arms and coun- 
sels against the common enemy of mankind. Under 
the pretence of a Scythian war, he silently led his 
troops to the frontiers of Iberia ; the Colchian guides ^ 
were prepared to conduct them through the woods 
and along the precipices of Mount Caucasus ; and a 
narrow path was laboriously formed into a safe and 
spacious highway, for the march of cavalry, and 
even of elephants. Gubazes laid his person and 
diadem at the feet of the king of Persia ; his Col- 
chians imitated the submission of their prince ; and 
after the walls of Petra had been shaken, the Roman 
garrison prevented, by a capitulation, the impending 
fury of tjie last assault. But the Lazi soon disco- 
vered that their impatience had urged them to choose 
an evil more intolerable than the calamities which 
they strove to escape. The monopoly of salt and 
com was effectually removed by the loss of those 
valuable commodities. The authority of a Roman 
legislator was succeeded by the pride of an oriental 
despot, who beheld, with equal disdain, the slaves 
whom he had exalted, and the kings whom he had 
humbled before the footstool of his throne. The 
adoration of fire was introduced into Colchos by the 
zeal of the Magi : their intolerant spirit provoked 
the fervour of a Christian people; and the prejudice 
of nature or education was wounded by the impious 
practice of exposing the dead bodies of their parents, 
on the summit of a loi^y tower, to the crows and 
vultiures of the air"^. Conscious of the increasing 



* See Herodotus (1. i. c. 140. p. 6*)), who speaks with diffidence ; 
Larcher (torn. i. p. 399 — 401, Notes sur Herodote), Procopius 
(Persic. L i. c. 11), and Agathias (1. ii. p. 61, 6'2). This practice 
agreeable to the Zendavesta (Hyde, dc Relig. Pers. c. 34. p. 414 

o3 
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hatred^ which retarded the execution of his great 
designs^ the just Nushirvan had secretly given orders 
to assassinate the king of the Lazi, to transplant the 
people into some distant land, and to fix a faithful 
and warlike colony on the banks of the Phasis. The 
watchful jealousy of the Colchians foresaw and 
averted the approaching ruin. Their repentance 
was accepted at Constantinople by the prudence, 
rather than the clemency, of Justinian; and he 
commanded Dagisteus, with seven thousand Romans 
and one thousand of the Zani, to expel the Persians 
from the coast of the Euxine. 

The siege of Petra, which the Roman general, 
with the aid of the Lazi, immediately undertook, is 
one of the most remarkable actions of the age. The 
city was seated on a craggy rock, which hung over 
the sea, and communicated by a steep and narrow 
path with the land. Since the approach was dif- 
ficult, the attack might be deemed impossible ; the 
Persian conqueror had strengthened the fortifications 
of Justinian ; and the places least inaccessible were 
covered by additional bulwarks. In this important 
fortress, the vigilance of Chosroes had deposited a 
magazine of offensive and defensive arms, sufficient 
for five times the number, not only of the garrison, 
but of the besiegers themselves. The stock of flour 
and salt provisions was adequate to the consumption 
of ^ve years ; the want of wine was supplied by 
vinegar, and of grain from whence a strong liquor 
was extracted; and a triple aqueduct eluded the 
diligence, and even the suspicions, of the enemy. 
But the ifirmest defence of Petra was placed in the 
valour of fifteen hundred Persians, who resisted the 
assaults of the Romans, whilst, in a softer vein of 
earth, a mine was secretly perforated. The wall. 



421), demonstrates that the burial of the Persian kings (Xeno- 
phon, Cyropaed. 1. viii. p. 658), t< yap tu,tu /uaxapiwripo* ry rn >>i 
/'«X^')v«s is a Greek fiction, that their tombs could be no more thari 
cenotaphs. 
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supported by slender and temporary props, hung 
tottering in the air ; but Dagisteus delayed the at- 
tack till he had secured a specific recompense ; and 
the town was relieved before the return of his mes- 
senger from Constantinople. The Persian garrison 
was reduced to four hundred men, of whom no 
more than fifty were exempt from sickness or 
wounds ; yet such had been their inflexible perse- 
verance, tnat they concealed their losses from the 
enemy, by enduring, without a murmur, the sight 
and putrifying stench of the dead bodies of their 
eleven hundred companions. After their deliverance, 
the breaches were hastily stopped with sand-bags ; 
the mine was replenished witih earth ; a new wall 
was erected on a frame of substantial timber ; and 
a fresh garrison of three thousand men was stationed 
at Petra, to sustain the labours of a second siege. 
The operations, both of the attack and defence, were 
conducted with skilful obstinacy; and each party 
derived useful lessons from the experience of their 
past faults. A battering ram was invented, of light 
construction and powerful effect ; it was transported 
and worked by the hands of forty soldiers ; and as 
the stones were loosened by its repeated strokes, they 
were torn with long iron hooks from the wall. From 
those walls a shower of darts was incessantly poured 
on the heads of the assailants; but they were most 
dangerously annoyed by a fiery composition of sul- 
phur and bitumen, which in Colchos might with some 
propriety be named the oil of Medea. Of six thou- 
sand Romans who mounted the scaling-ladders, their 
general, Bessas, was the first, a gallant veteran of 
seventy years of age : the courage of their leader, 
his fall, and extreme danger, animated the irresistible 
effort of his troops ; and their prevailing numbers 
oppressed the strength, without subduing the spirit, 
of the Persian garrison. The fate of these v^iant 
men deserves to be more distincdy noticed. Seven 
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hundred had perished in the siege^ two thousand 
three hundred survived to defend the breach. One 
thousand and seventy were destroyed with fire and 
. sword in the last assault ; and if seven hundred and 
thirty were made prisoners, only eighteen among 
them were found without the marks of honourable 
wounds. The remaining five hundred escaped into 
the citadel, which they maintained without any hopes 
of relief, rejecting the fairest terms of capitulation 
and service, till they were lost in the flames. They 
died in obedience to the commands of their prince ; 
and such examples of loyalty and valour might ex- 
cite their countrymen to deeds of equal despair and 
more prosperous event The instant demolition of 
the works of Petra confessed the astonishment and 
apprehension of the conqueror. 

A Spartan would have praised and pitied the 
virtue of these heroic slaves ; but the tedious war- 
fare and alternate success of the Roman and Persian 
arms cannot detain the attention of posterity at the 
foot of Mount Caucasus. The advantages obtained 
by the troops of Justinian were more frequent 
and splendid ; but the forces of the great king 
were continually supplied, till they amounted to 
eight elephants and seventy thousand men, including 
twelve thousand Scythian allies, and above three 
thousand Dilemites, who descended by their free 
choice from the hills of Hyrcania, and were equally 
formidable in close or in distant combat The siege 
of Archaeopolis, a name imposed or corrupted by llie 
Greeks, was raised with some loss and precipitation ; 
but the Persians occupied the passes of Iberia: Col- 
chos was enslaved by their forts and garrisons ; they 
devoured the scanty sustenance of the people ; and 
the prince of the Lazi fled into the mountains. In 
the Roman camp faith and discipline were unknown ; 
and the independent leaders, who were invested with 
equal power, disputed with each other the pre-emi- 
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nence of vice and corruption. The Persians fol- 
lowed, without a murmur, the commands of a sin- 
gle chief, who implicitly obeyed the instructions of 
their supreme lord. Their general was distinguished 
among the heroes of the East by his wisdom in 
council, and his valour in the field. The advanced 
age of Mermeroes, and the lameness of both his feet, 
could not diminish the activity of his mind or even 
of his body ; and whilst he was carried in a litter in 
the front of battle, he inspired terror to the enemy, 
and a just confidence to the troops, who, under his 
banners, were always successful. After his death, 
the command devolved to Nacoragan, a proud sa- 
trap, who, in conference with the imperial chiefs, 
had presumed to declare that he disposed of victory 
as absolutely as of the ring on his finger. Such 
presumption was the natural cause and forenmner 
of a shameful defeat. The Romans had been gra^ 
dually repulsed to the edge of the sea-shore ; and 
their last camp, on the ruins of the Grecian colony 
of Phasis, was defended on all sides by strong in- 
trenchments, the river, the Euxine, and a fleet of 
galleys. Despair united their counsels and invi- 
gorated their arms; they withstood the assault of 
the Persians ; and tile flight of Nacoragan preceded 
or followed the slaughter of ten thousand of his 
bravest soldiers. He escaped from the Romans to 
fall into the hands of an unforgiving master, who 
severely chastised the error of his own choice : the 
unfortunate general was flayed alive, and his skin, 
stuffed into the human form, was exposed on a 
mountain : a dreadful warning to those who might 
hereafter be intrusted with the fame and fortune of 
Persia*. Yet the prudence of Chosroes insensibly 

* The punishment of flaying alive could not be introduced into 
Persia by Sapor (Brisson de Regn. Pers. I. ii. p. 578) ; nor could 
it be copied fronv the foolish tale of Marsyas, the^ Phrygian piper, 
most foolishly quoted as a precedent by Agathias (L iv. p. 132, 133). 
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relinquished the prosecution of the Colchian war, in 
the just persuasion that it is impossible to reduce, 
or at least to hold, a distant country against the 
Irishes and efforts of its inhabitants. Tne fidelity 
of Gubazes sustained the most rigorous trials. He 
patiently endured the hardships of a savage life, 
and rejected, with disdain, the specious temptations 
of the Persian court The king of the Lazi had been 
educated in the Christian religion ; liis mother was 
the daughter of a senator ; during his youth he had 
served ten years a silentiary of the Byzantine pa- 
lace*, and the arrears of an impaid salary were a 
motive of attachment as well as of complaint. But 
the long continuance of his sufferings extorted from 
him a naked representation of the truth ; and truth 
was an unpardonable libel on the lieutenants of Jus- 
tinian, who, amidst the delays of a ruinous war, had 
spared his enemies, and trampled on his allies. Their 
nialicious information persuaded the emperor that 
his faithless vassal already meditated a second de- 
fection : an order was issued to send him prisoner to 
Constantinople ; a treacherous clause was inserted, 
that he might be lawfully killed in case of resist- 
ance; and Gubazes, without arms or suspicion of 
danger, was stabbed in the security of a friendly in- 
terview. In the first moments of rage and despair, 
the Colchians would have sacrificed their country 
and religion to the gratification of revenge. But 
the authority and eloquence of the wiser few ob- 
tained a salutary pause : the victory of the Phasis 
restored the terror of the Roman arms; and the 
emperor was solicitous to absolve his own name from 
the imputation of so foul a murder. A judge of se- 

* In the palace of Constantinople there were thirty silentiaries, 
who are styled hastati ante fores cubiculi, t»»c <^*yv; tvnarvt^ an 
honourable title, whicli conferred the rank, without imposing the 
duties, of a senator (G)d* Theodos. L vi. tit. '23. Gothofred. 
Comment, torn. ii. p. 129). 
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natorial rank was ccmimis^oned to inquire into the 
conduct and death of the king of the Lazi. He 
ascended a stately tribunal, encompassed by the mi- 
nisters of justice and pimishment : in the presence 
of both nations, this extraordinary cause was pleaded 
according to the forms of civil jurisprudence, and 
some satisfaction was granted to an injured people 
by the sentence and execution of the meaner cri- 
minals*. 

In peace, the king of. Persia continually sought 
the pretences of a rupture ; but no sooner had he 
taken up arms, than he expressed his desire of a 
safe and honourable treaty. During the fiercest 
hostilities, the two monarchs entertained a deceitful 
negotiation ; and such was the superiority of Chos- 
roes, that whilst he treated the Roman ministers 
with insolence and contempt, he obtained the most 
imprecedented honours for his own ambassadors at 
the imperial court. The successor of Cyrus assumed 
the majesty of the eastern sun, and graciously per- 
mitted his younger brother Justinian to reign over 
the West, with tiie pale and reflected splendour of 
the moon. This gigantic style was supported by 
the pomp and eloquence of Isdigune, one of the 
royal chamberlains. His wife and daughters, with 
a train of eunuchs and camels, attended the march 
of the ambassador : two satraps with golden diadems 
were numbered among his followers : he was guarded 
by five hundred horse, the most valiant of the Per- 
sians ; and the Roman governor of Dara wisely re- 
fused to admit more than twenty of this martial and 
hostile caravan. When Isdigune had saluted the 
emperor and delivered his presents, he passed ten 



* On these judicial orations, Agathias (L iii. p. 81 — 89 ; 1. iv. 
p. 108 — 119) lavishes eighteen or twenty pages of false and florid 
rhetoric. His ignorance or carelessness overlooks the strongest 
argument against the king of Lazica-~hi8 former revolt. 
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months at Constantinople without discussing any se- 
rious affairs. Instead of being confined to his p^ace^ 
and receiving food and water from the hands of his 
keepers^ the Persian ambassador^ without spies or 
guards^ was allowed to visit the capital; and the 
freedom of conversation and trade enjoyed by hia 
domestics offended the prejudices of an age, which 
rigorously practised the law of nations, without con- 
fidence or courtesy*. By an imexampled indul- 
gence, his interpreter, a servant below the notice of 
a Roman magistrate, was" seated at the table of 
Justinian by the side of his master ; and one thou- 
sand pounds of gold might be assigned for the ex- 
pense of his journey and entertainment. Yet the 
repeated labours of Isdigune could procure only a 
partial and imperfect truce, which was always pur- 
chased with the treasures, and renewed at the solici- 
tation, of the Byzantine court. Many years of fruit- 
less desolation elapsed before Justinian and Chos- 
roes were compelled, by mutual lassitude, to consult 
the repose of their declining age. At a conference 
held on the frontier, each party, without expecting 
to gain credit, displayed the power, the justice, and 
the pacific intentions of their respective sovereigns ; 
but necessity and interest dictated the treaty of 
peace, which was concluded for a term of fifty 
years, diligently composed in the Greek and Persian 
languages, and attested by the seals of twelve inter- 
preters. The liberty of commerce and religion was 
fixed and defined; the allies of the emperor and the 
great king were included in the same benefits and 
obligations ; and the most scrupulous precautions 
were provided to prevent or determine the acci-. 

♦ Procopius represents the practice of the Gothic court of Ra- 
venna (Goth. I. i. c. 7) ; and foreign amltassadors have been treated 
with the same jealousy and rigour in Turkey (Busbequius, epist. iii. 
p. 149. '242, &c.), Russia (Voyage d'Olearius), and China (Nar- 
rative of M. de Lange, in Bell'a Travels, vol. ii. p. 189—3 II). 
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dental disputes that might arise on the confines of 
two hostile nations. After twenty years of destruc- 
tive though feeble war, the limits still remained 
without alteration ; and Chosroes was persuaded to 
renounce his dangerous claim to the possession or 
sovereignty of Colchos and its dependent states. 
Rich in the accumulated treasures of the East^ he 
extorted from the Romans an annual pa3rment of 
thirty thousand pieces of gold ; and the smallness 
of the sum revealed the disgrace of a tribute in its 
naked deformity. In a previous debate, the chariot 
of Sesostris ana the wheel of fortune were applied 
by one of the ministers of Justinian ; who observed 
that the reduction of Antioch, and some Syrian ci- 
ties, had elevated beyond measure the vain and am- 
bitious spirit of the barbarian. " You are mistaken," 
replied the modest Persian : " the king of kings, the 
lord of mankind, looks down with contempt on such 
petty acquisitions ; and of the ten nations vanquished 
by his invincible arms, he esteems the Romans as 
the least formidable*." According to the orientals, 
the empire of Nushirvan extended from Ferganah 
in Transpxiana to Yemen or Arabia Felix. He sub- 
dued the rebels of Hyrcania, reduced the provinces 
of Cabul and Zablestan on the banks of the Indus, 
broke the power of the Euthalites, terminated by 
an honourable treaty the Turkish war, and admitted 
the daughter of the great khan into the number of 
his lawful wives. Victorious and respected among 
the princes of Asia, he gave audience, in his palace 
of Madain or Ctesiphon, to the ambassadors of the 
world. Their gifls or tributes, arms, rich garments, 

* The oegotiations and treaiies between Ju&tinian and Chosroes 
are copiously explained by Procopius (Persic. L ii. c. 10. 13. S6. 
27,28 ; Gothic. 1. ii. c. 1 T, 15), Agathias (1. iv. p. 141, 142), and 
Menander (in Excerpt. L^at p. 152 — 147). Consult Barbeyrac, 
Bist. des Anciennes Traites, torn. ii. p. 154. 181—184. 193—200. 

VOL. VII. P 
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gems, slaves, or aromatics, were humbly presented 
at the foot of his throne ; and he condescended to 
accept from the king of India ten quintals of the 
wood of aloes, a maid seven cubits in height, and a 
carpet softer than silk, the skin, as it was reported, 
of an extraordinary serpent*. 

Justinian had been' reproached for his alliance 
with the Ethiopians, as if he attempted to introduce 
a people of savage negroes into the system of civil- 
ized society. But the friends of the Roman em- 
pire, the Axumites, or Abyssinians, may be always 
distinguished from the original natives of Africa f- 
The hand of nature has flattened the noses of the 
negroes, covered their heads with shaggy wool, and 
tinged their skin with inherent and indelible black- 
ness. But the olive complexion of the Abyssinians, 
their hair, shape, and features, distinctly mark them 
as a colony of Arabs ; and this descent is confirmed 
by the resemblance of language and manners, the 
report of an ancient emigration, and the narrow in- 
terval between the shores of the Red Sea. Chris- 
tianity had raised that nation above the level of 
African barbarism J ; their intercourse with Egjrpt 



* D'Herbelot, Bibliot. Orient, p. 680, 681. 294, 295. 

f See Buffon, Hist. Naturelle, torn. iii. p. 449. This Arab cast 
of features and complexion, which has continued 3400 years (Lu- 
dolpb. Hist, et Comment, -ffithiopic. 1. i. c. 4) in the colony of 
Abyssinia, will justify the suspicion, that race, as well as climate, 
must have contributed to form the negroes of the adjacent and 
similar regions. 

$ The Portuguese missionaries, Alvarez (Ramusio, tom. i. foL 
304. rect. 274 vers.). Burmudez (Purchases Pilgrims, voL ii. 1. v. 
C.7. p. 1149 — 1188), Lobo (Relation, &c. par M. le Grand, 
with XV. Dissertations; Paris, 1728), and Tellez (Relations de 
Thevenot, part iv.), could only relate of modem Abyssinia what they 
had seen or invented. The erudition of Ludolphus (Hist, ^thio- 
pica, Francofurt 1681 ; Commentarius, 1691 ; Appendix, )694> 
in twenty.five languages, could add little concerning its ancient 
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and the successors of Constantine * had communi- 
cated the rudiments of the arts and sciences ; their 
vessels traded to the isle of Ceylon t, and seven king- 
doms obeyed the Negus or supreme prince of Abys- 
sinia. The independence of the Homerites, who 
reigned in the rich and happy Arabia, was first vio- 
lated by an Ethiopian conqueror : he drew his here- 
ditary claim from the queen of Sheba J, and his am- 
bition was sanctified by religious zeal. The Jews, 
powerful and active in exile, had seduced the mind 
of Dunaan, prince of the Homerites. They urged 
him to retaliate the persecution inflicted by the im- 
perial laws on their unfortunate brethren : some Ro- 
man merchants were injuriously treated ; and several 
Christians of Negra § were honoured with the crown 
of martyrdom || . The churches of Arabia implored 
the protection of the Abyssinian monarch. The 
Negus passed the Red Sea with a fleet and army, 

history. Yet the fame of Caled, or EUisthaeus, the conqueror of 
Yemen, is celebrated in national songs and legends. 

* The negotiations of Justinian with the Axumites, or iBthio- 
pians, are recorded by Procopius (Pei^sic. 1. i. c. 19, 10) and John 
Malala (torn, il p. 163—165. 193 — 196). The historian of An. 
tioch quotes the original narrative of the ambassador Nonnosus, of 
which Photius (Bibliot. cod. iii.) has preserved a curious extract. 

f The trade of the Axumites to the coast of India and Africa, 
and the isle of Ceylon, is curiously represented by Cosmas Indico- 
pleustes (Topograph. Christian. 1. ii. p. 132. 138, 139, 140; 1. xi. 
p. 338, 339,. 

^ Ludolph. Hist, et Comment JEthiop. L ii. c. 3. 

§ The city of Negra, or Nag'ran, in Yemen, is surrounded with 
palm.trees, and stands in the high road between Saana, the capital, 
and Mecca, from the former ten, from the latter twenty days' jour- 
ney of a caravan of camels (Abulfeda, Descript Arabiae, p. 52). 

II The martyrdom of St. Arethas prince of Negra, and his three 
hundred and forty companions, is embellished in the legends of 
Metaphrastes and Nicephorus Callistus, copied by Baronius (A. D. 
522, No. 22—66 ; A. D. 523, No. 16—29), and refuted, with ob- 
scure diligence, by Basnage (Hist, dcs Juifs, torn. xii. 1. viii. c. ii. 
p. 333—348), who investigates the state of the Jews in Arabia and 
Ethiopia. 
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deprived the Jewish proselyte of his kingdom and 
life, and extinguished a race of princes, who had 
ruled above two thousand years the sequestered re- 
gion of mjnrrh and frankincense. The conqueror 
immediately annoimced the victory of the gospel, 
requested an orthodox patriarch, and so warmly 
professed his friendship to the Roman empire, that 
Justinian was flattered by the hope of diverting the 
silk trade through the channel of Abyssinia, and of 
exciting the forces of Arabia against the Persian 
king. Nonnosus, descended from a family of am- 
bassadors, was named by the emperor to execute 
this important commission. He wisely declined the 
shorter, but more dangerous road through the sandy 
deserts of Nubia ; ascended the Nile, embarked on 
the Red Sea, and safely landed at the African port 
of Adulis. From Adulis to the royal city of Axume 
is no more than fifty leagues, in a direct line ; but 
the winding passes of the mountains detained the 
ambassador fifteen days; and as he traversed the 
forests, he saw, and vaguely computed, about five 
thousand wild elephants. The capital, according to 
his report, was large and populous ; and the village 
of Axume is still conspicuous by the regal corona- 
tions, by the ruins of a Christian temple, and by 
sixteen or seventeen obelisks inscribed with Grecian 
characters*. But the Negus gave audience in the 
open field, seated on a lofry chariot, which was drawn 
by four elephants superbly caparisoned, and sur- 
rounded by his nobles and musicians. He was clad 
in a linen garment and cap, holding in his hand two 
javelins and a light shield; and, although his na^ 

* Alvarez (in Ramusio, torn. i. foL 219, vers. 22 1 ) saw the flou- 
rishing state of Axume in the year ) 520 — luogo molto buona e 
grande. It was ruined in the same century by the Turkish invasion. 
No more than one hundred houses remain ; but the memory of its 
past greatness is preserved by the regal coronation (Ludolph. Hist. 
et Comment. 1. ii. cv 1 ] ). 
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kedness was imperfectly covered, he displayed the 
barbaric pomp of gold chains, collars, and bracelets, 
richly adorned with pearls and precious stones. 
The ambassador of Justinian knelt ; the Negus raised 
him from the ground, embraced Nonnosus, kissed 
the seal, perused the letter, accepted the Roman 
alliance, and, brandishing his weapons, denounced 
implacable war against the worshippers of fire. But 
the proposal of the silk trade was eluded ; and not- 
withstanding the assiu*ances, and perhaps the wishes, 
of the Abyssinians, these hostile menaces evaporated 
without effect. The Homerites were unwilling to 
abandon their aromatic groves, to explore a sandy 
desert, and to encoimter, after all their fatigues, a 
formidable nation from whom they had never re- 
ceived any personal injuries. Instead of enlarging 
his conquests, the king of Ethiopia was incapable of 
defending his possessions. Abrahah, the slave of a 
Koman merchant of Adulis, assimied the sceptre of 
the Homerites ; the troops of Africa were seduced 
by the luxury of the climate ; and Justinian solicited 
the friendship of the usurper, who honoured, with 
a slight tribute, the supremacy of his prince. After 
a long series of prosperity, me power of Abrahah 
was overthrown before the gates of Mecca ; his chil- 
dren were despoiled by the Persian conqueror ; and 
the Ethiopians were finally expelled from the con- 
tinent of Asia. I'his narrative of obscure and re- 
mote events is not foreign to the decline and fall of 
the Roman empire. If a Christian power had been 
maintained in Arabia, Mahomet must have been 
crushed in his cradle, and Abyssinia would have 
prevented a revolution which has changed the civil 
and religious state of the world *. 



* The revolutions of Yemen in the sixth century must be col- 
lected from Procopius (Persic. 1. i. c. 1 9, liO), Theophanes ByzaiH. 
<apud Phot. cod. Ixiii, p. 80), St. Theophanes (in Chronograph. 

p3 
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CHAP. XLIII. 

Rebellions of Africa — Restoration of the Gothic 
kingdom hy Totila — Loss and recovery of Rome — 
Final conquest of Italy by Narses — Extinction of 
the Ostrogoths — Defeat of the Franks and Ale^ 
manni — Last victory, disgrace, and death ofBeH" 
sarins — Death and character (f Justinian — Comet, 
earthquakes, and plague. 

The review of the nations from the Danube to 
the Nile has exposed on every side the weakness of 
the Romans ; and our wonder is reasonably excited 
that they should presume to enlarge an empire, 
whose ancient limits they were incapable of defend- 
ing. But the wars, the conquests, and the triumphs 
of Justinian, are the feeble and pernicious efforts of 
old age, which exhaust the remains of strength, and 
accelerate the decay of the powers of life. He 
exulted in the glorious act of restoring Africa and 
Italy to the republic; but the calamities which 
followed the departure of Belisarius betrayed the 
impotence of the conqueror, and accomplished the 
ruin of those unfortunate countries. 

From his new acquisitions, Justiiiian expected 
that his avarice, as well as pride, should be richly 
gratified. A rapacious minister of the finances 
closely pursued the footsteps of Belisarius ; and as 
the old registers of tribute had been burnt by the 
Vandals, he indulged his fancy in a liberal calculation 

p. 144, 145. 188, 189. 206, 207, who is full of strange blunders), 
Pococke (Specimen Hist Arab. p. 62. 65), D*Herbelot (Bibliot, 
Orientate, p. 12. 477), and Sale's Preliminary Discourse and Koran 
. (c. 105). The revolt of Abrahah is mentioned by Procopius; and 
his fall, though clouded with miracles, is an historical fact. 
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and arbitrary assessment of the wealth of Africa*. 
The increase of taxes^ which were drawn away by a 
distant sovereign, and a general resumption of the 
patrimony or crown lands, soon dispelled the in- 
toxication of the public joy : but the emperor was 
insensible to the modest complaints of the people, 
till he was awakened and alarmed by the clamours 
of military discontent. — Many of the Roman soldiers 
had married the widows and daughters of the Van- 
dals. As their own, by the double right of conquest 
and inheritance, they claimed the estates which 6en- 
seric had assigned to his victorious troops. They 
heard with disdain the cold and selfish representa- 
tions of their officers, that the liberality of Justinian 
had raised them from a savage or servile condition ; 
that they were already enriched by the spoils of 
Africa, uie treasure, the slaves, and the moveables, of 
the vanquished barbarians ; and that the ancient and 
lawful patrimony of the emperors would be applied 
only to the support of that government on which 
their own safety and reward must ultimately depend. 
The mutiny was secretly inflamed by a thousand 
soldiers, for the most part Heruli, who had imbibed 
the doctrines, and were instigated by the clergy, of 
the Arian sect ; and the cause of perjury and rebel- 
lion was sanctified by the dispensing powers of fana- 
ticism. The Arians deplored the ruin of their church, 
triumphant above a century in Africa; and they 
were justly provoked by the laws of the conqueror, 

• For the troubles of Africa, I neither have nor desire another 
guide than Procopius, whose eye contemplated the image, and 
whose ear collected the reports, of the memorable events of his own 
tunes. In the second book of the Vandalic war he relates the 
revolt of Stozas (c 14 — 24), the return of Belisarius (c 15), the 
victory of Germanus (c. 16, 17, 18), the second administration of 
Solomon (c. 19, 20, 21), the government of Sergius (c. 22, 23), 
of Areobindus (c. 24), the tyranny and death of Gontharis (c. 25, 
26, 27, 28) ; nor can I discern any symptoms of flattery or male- 
volence in his various portraits. 
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which interdicted the baptism of their children, and 
the exercise of all religious worship. Of the Vandals 
chosen by Belisarius, the far greater part, in the 
honours of the eastern service, forgot their country 
and religion. But a generous band of four hundred 
obliged the mariners, when they were in sight of 
the isle of Lesbos, to alter their course : they touched 
on Peloponnesus, ran ashore on a desert coast of 
Africa, and boldly erected, on moimt Aurasius, the 
standard of indeplendence and revolt. While the 
troops of the province disclaimed the command of 
their superiors, a conspiracy was formed at Carthage 
against the life of Solomon, who filled with honour 
the place of Belisarius ; and the Arians had piously 
resolved to sacrifice the tjrrant at the foot of the 
altar, during the awful mysteries of the festival <^ 
Easter. Fear or remorse restrained the daggers of 
the assassins, but the patience of Solomon emboldened 
their discontent ; and at the end often days, a furious 
sedition was kindled in the circus, which desolated 
Africa above ten years. The pillage of the city, and 
the indiscriminate slaughter of its inhabitants, were 
suspended only by darkness, sleep, and intoxicaticm : 
the governor, with seven companions, among whom 
was the historian Procopius, escaped to Sicily: two- 
thirds of the army were involved in the guilt of trea- 
son ; and eight thousand insurgents, assembling in 
the field of Bulla, elected Stoza for their chief, a 
private soldier, who possessed, in a superior degree, 
the virtues of a rebel. Under the mask of freedom, 
his eloquence could lead, or at least impel, the pas- 
sions of his equals. He raised himself to a level 
with Belisarius, and the nephew of the emperor, by 
daring to encoimter them in the field ; and the vic- 
torious generals were compelled to acknowledge, 
that Stoza deserved a purer cause and a more legiti- 
mate command. Vanquished in battle, he dexterously 
employed the arts of negotiation : k Roman army 
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was seduced from its allegiance^ and the chiefs, 
who had trusted to his faithless promise, were mur- 
dered, by his order, in a church of Numidia. When 
every resource, either of force or perfidy, was ex- 
hausted, Stoza, with some desperate Vandals, retired 
to the wilds of Mauritania, obtained the daughter of 
a barbarian prince, and eluded the pursuit of his 
enemies, by the report of his death. The personal 
weight of Belisarius, the rank, the spirit, and the 
temper, of Germanus, the emperor's nephew, and 
the vigour and success of the second administration 
of the eunuch Solomon, restored the modesty of the 
camp, and maintained, for a while, the tranquillity 
of Africa. — But the vices of the Byzantine court 
were felt in that distant province ; the troops com- 
plained that they were neither paid nor relieved ; 
and as soon as the public disorders were sufficiently 
mature, Stoza was again alive, in arms, and at the 
gates of Carthage. He fell in a single combat, but 
he smiled in the agonies of death, when he was in- 
formed that his own javelin had reached the heart of 
his antagonist. The example of Stoza, and the 
assurance that a fortunate soldier had been the first 
king, encouraged the ambition of Gontharis, and he 
promised, by a private treaty, to divide Africa with 
the Moors, if, with their dangerous aid, he should 
ascend the throne of Carthage. The feeble Areo- 
bindus, unskilled in the afiairi of peace and war, 
was raised by his marriage with the niece of Justi- 
nian to the office of exarch. — He was suddenly op- 
pressed by a sedition of the guards, and his abject 
supplications, which provoked the contempt, could 
Hot move the pity, of the inexorable tyrant. After 
a reign of thirty days, Gontharis himself was stabbed 
at a banquet by ttie hand of Artaban ; and it is 
singular enough, that an Armenian prince, of the 
royal family of Arsaces, should re-establish, at Car- 
thage, the authority of the Roman empire. In the 
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congpiracy which unsheathed the dagger of Brutus ' 
against the life of Caesar^ every circumstance is 
qurious and important to the eyes of posterity : but 
the guilt or merit of these loyal or rebellious assassins 
could interest only the contemporaries of Procopius, 
who, by their hopes and fears, their friendship or 
resentment, were personally engaged in the revolu- 
tions of Africa*. 

That country was rapidly sinking into the state 
of barbarism from whence it had been raised by the 
Phoenician colonies and Roman laws: and every 
step of intestine discord was marked by some de- 
plorable victory of savage man over civilized society. 
The Moorat^ though ignorant of justice, were im- 
patient of oppression : their vagrant life and bound- 
less wilderness disappointed the arms, and eluded 
the chains, of a conqueror; and experience had 
shown, that neither oaths nor obligations could 
secure the fidelity of their attachment. The victory 
of Mount Auras had awed them into momentary 
submission ; but if they respected the character of 
Solomon, they hated and despised the pride and 
luxury of his two nephews, Cjrrus and Sergius, on 
whom their imcle had imprudently bestowed the 
provincial governments of Tripoli and Pentapolis. 
A Moorish tribe encamped under the walls of Leptis, 
to renew their alliance, and receive from the governor 
the customary gifts. Fourscore of their deputies 
were introduced as friends into the city; but, on 
the dark suspicion of a conspiracy, they were mas- 

* Yet I must not refuse him the merit of painting, in lively 
colours, the murder of Gontharis^ One of the assassins uttered a 
sentiment not unworthy of a Roman patriot—" If I fail," said 
Artasires, " in the first stroke, kill me on the spot, lest the rack 
ahould extort a discovery of my accomplices." 

■)- The Moorish wars are occasionally introduced into the narra- 
tive of Procopius (Vandal. 1. ii. c. 19—23. 25. 27, 28 ; Gothic. 
L iv. c. 17) ; and Theophanes adds some prosperous and adverse 
events in the last years of Justinian. 
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sacred at the table of Sergius, and the clamour of 
arms and revenge was re-echoed through the valleys 
of Mount Atlas, from both the Syrtes to the Atlantic 
ocean. — A personal injury, the unjust execution, or 
murder, of his brother, rendered Antalas the enemy 
of the Romans. The defeat of the Vandals had for- 
merly signalized his valour ; the rudiments of justice 
and prudence were still more conspicuous in a Moor ; 
and while he laid Adrumetum in ashes, he calmly 
admonished the emperor that the peace of Africa 
might be secured by the recal of Solomon and his 
unworthy nephews. The exarch led forth his troops 
from Carthage: but, at the distance of six days' 
journey, in the neighbourhood of Tebeste*, he was 
astonished by the superior numbers and fierce aspect 
of the barbarians. He proposed a treaty ; solicited 
a reconciliation ; and offered to bind himself by the 
most solemn oaths. " By what oaths can he bind 
himself?" interrupted the indignant Moors. " Will 
he swear by the gospels, the divine books of the 
Christians ? It was on those books that the faith of 
his nephew Sergius was pledged to eighty of our 
innocent and unfortunate brethren. Before we trust 
them a second time, let us try their efficacy in the 
chastisement of perjury, and the vindication of their 
own honour." Their honour was vindicated in the 
field of Tebeste, by the death of Solomon, and the 
total loss of his army. The arrival of fresh troops 
and more skilfril commanders soon checked the in- 



• Now Tibesh, in the kingdom of Algiers. It is watered by a 
river, the Sujerass, which falls into the Mejerda {Bagradas). 
Tibesb is still remarkable for its walls of large stones (like the 
Coliseum of Rome), a fountain, and a grove of walnut-trees: the 
country is fruitful, and the neighbouring Bereberes are warlike. It 
appears from an inscription, that under the reign of Adrian, the 
road from Carthage to Tebeste was constjiicted by the third legion 
(Marmol. Description de TAfrique, torn. ii. p. 442, 443. Shaw's 
Travels, p. 64, 66, 66). 
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solence of the Moors ; seventeen of their princes 
were slain in the same battle ; and the doubtful and 
transient submission of their tribes was celebrated 
with lavish applause by the people of Constantinople. 
Successive inroads had reduced the province of 
Africa to one-third of the measure of It^y ; yet the 
Roman emperors continued to reign above a century 
over Carthage, and the frxiitfrd coast of the Medi- 
terranean. But the victories and the losses of Jus- 
tinian were alike pernicious to mankind ; and such 
w as the desolation of Africa, that in many parts a 
stranger might wander whole days without meeting 
the face either of a friend or an enemy. The nation 
of the Vandals had disappeared ; they once amounted 
to a hundred and sixty thousand warriors, without 
including the children, the women, or the slaves. 
Their numbers were infinitely surpassed by the 
number of the Moorish families extirpated in a re- 
lentless war : and the same destruction was retaliated 
on the Romans and their allies, who perished by the 
climate, their mutual quarrels, and the rage of the 
barbarians. When Procopius first landed, he admired 
the populousness of the cities and country, strenu- 
ously exercised in the labours of commerce and agri- 
culture. In less than twenty years, that busy scene 
was converted into a silent solitude; the wealthy 
citizens escaped to Sicily and Constantinople ; and 
the secret historian has confidently affirmed, that 
five millions of Africans were consumed by the wars 
and government of the emperor Justinian*. 

The jealousy of the Byzantine coiul had not per- 
mitted Belisarius to achieve the conquest of Italy ; 
and his abrupt departure revived the courage of tne 
Goths t, who respected his genius, his virtue^ and 

• Procopius, Anecdot. c. 18. The series of the African history 
attests this melancholy truth. 

t In the second (c. 30) and third books (c. 1 — 40) Procopius 
continues the history of the Gothic war from the fifth to the 
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even the laudable motive which had urged the ser- 
vant of Justinian to deceive and reject them. They 
had lost their king, (an inconsiderable loss) their 
capital, their treasures, the provinces from Sicily to 
the Alps, and the military force of two hundred 
thousand barbarians, magnificently equipped with 
horses and arms. Yet all was not lost, as long as 
Pavia was defended byonetJiousand Goths, inspired 
by a sense of honour, the love of freedom, and the 
memory of their past greatness. The supreme com- 
mand was unanimously offered to the brave Uraias ; 
and it was in his eyes alone that the disgrace of his 
uncle Vitiges could appear as a reason of exclusion. — - 
His voice inclined flie election in favour of Hildi- 
bald, whose personal merit was recommended by the 
vain hope that his kinsman Theudes, tlie Spanish 
monarch, would support the common interest of the 
Gothic nation. The success of his arms in Liguria 
and Venetia seemed to justify their choice ; but he 
soon declared to the world, that he was incapable of 
forgiving or commanding his benefactor. The con- 
sort of Hildibald was deeply wounded by the beauty, 
the riches, and the pride of the wife of Uraias ; and 
the death of that virtuous patriot excited the indig- 
nation of a free people. A bold assassin executed 
their sentence by striking off the head of Hildibald 
in the. midst of a banquet : the Rugians, a foreign 
tribe, assumed the privilege of election ; and Totila, 
the nephew of the late king, was tempted, by revenge, 
to deliver himself and the garrison of Trevigo into 
the hands of the Romans. But the gallant and ac- 
complished youth was easily persuaded to prefer the 
Gothic throne before llie service of Justinian ; and 

fifteenth year of Justinian. As the events are less interesting than 
in the former period, he allots only half the space to double the 
time. Jornandes and the Chronicle of Marcellinus afford some 
collateral hints. Si^onius, Pagi, Muratorii Mascou, and De Buat, 
are useful, and have been used* 
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as soon as die palace of Pavia had been purified from 
the Rugian usurper, he reviewed the national force 
of five thousand soldiers, and generously undertook 
the restoration of the kingdom of Italy. 

The successors of Belisarius, eleven generals of 
equal rank, neglected to crush the feeble and dis- 
united Goths, till they were roused to action by the 
progress of Totila and the reproaches of Justinian. 
The gates of Verona were secretly opened to Arta^ 
bazus, at the head of one hundred Persians in the 
service of the empire. — The Goths fled from the 
city. At the distance of sixty furlongs the Roman 
generals halted to regulate the division of the spoil. 
While they disputed, the enemy discovered the real 
number of the victors : the Persians were instantly 
overpowered, and it was by leaping from the wall 
that Artabazus preserved a life which he lost in a 
few days by the lance of a barbarian, who had defied 
him to single combat. Twenty thousand Romans 
encountered the forces of Totila, near Faenza, and 
on the hills of Mugello, in the Florentine territory. 
The ardour of freedmen, who fought to regain their 
country, was opposed to the languid temper of mer- 
cenary troops, who were even destitute of the merits 
of strong and well-disciplined servitude. On the 
first attack they abandoned their ensigns, threw 
down their arms, and dispersed on all sides with an 
active speed which abated the loss, whilst it aggra- 
vated the shame, of their defeat. The king of the 
Goths, who blushed for the baseness of his enemies, 
pursued with rapid steps the path of honour and 
victory. — Totila passed the Po, traversed the Apen- 
nine, suspended the important conquest of Ravenna, 
Florence, and Rome, and marched through the heart 
of Italy, to form the siege, or rather blockade, of 
Naples. The Roman chiefs, imprisoned in their re- 
spective cities, and accusing each other of the com- 
mon disgrace, did not presume to disturb his enter-i 
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pri^. But the emperor^ alarmed by the distress 
and danger of his Italian conquests^ despatched to 
the relief of Naples a fleet of galleys, and a body of 
Thracian and Armenian soldiers. They landed in 
Sicily, which yielded its copious stores of provisions ; 
but the delays of the new commander, an unwarlike 
magistrate, protracted the sufferings of the besieged ; 
and the succours, which he dropt with a timid and 
tardy hand, were succesively intercepted by the 
armed vessels stationed by Totila in the bay of 
Naples. The principal officer of the Romans was 
dragged, with a rope round his neck, to the foot of 
the wall, from whence, with a trembling voice, he 
exhorted the citizens to implore, like himself, the 
mercy of the conqueror. They requested a truce, 
with a promise of surrendering the city, if no effec- 
tual relief should appear at the end of thirty days. 
Instead of one month, the audacious barbarian 
granted them three, in the just confidence that 
famine would< anticipate the term of their capitula- 
tion. After the reduction of Naples and Cumae, ihe 
provinces of Lucania, Apulia, and Calabria sub- 
mitted to the king of ihe Groths. Totila led his 
army to the gate» of Rome, pitched his camp at 
Tibur, or Tivoli, within twenty miles of the capital, 
and calmly exhorted the senate and people to com- 
pare the tyranny of the Greeks with the blessings of 
the Gothic reign. 

The rapid success of Totila may be partly ascribed 
to the revolution which three years* experience had 
produced in the sentiments of the Italians. At the 
command, or at least in the name, of a catholic em- 
peror, the pope*, their spiritual father, had been 

* Sylverius, bishop of Rome, was first transported to Patara, in 
Lycia, and at length starved (sub eorum custodia inedia confectus) 
in the isle of Palmaria, A. D. 538, June 20 (Liberat. in Breviar. 
c. 22. — Anastasius in Sylverio. Baronius, A. D. 340, No. 2, 3. 
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torn from the Roman church, and either starved or 
murdered on a desolate island*. The virtues of 
Belisarius were replaced by the various or uniform 
vices of eleven chiefs, at Rome, Ravenna, Florence, 
Perugia, Spoleto, &c. who abused their authority 
for the indulgence of lust or avarice. The improve- 
ment of the revenue was committed to Alexander, 
a subtle scribe, long practised in the fraud and op- 
pression of the Byzantine schools ; and whose name 
of Psalliction, the scissors t, was drawn from the 
dexterous artifice with which he reduced the size, 
without defacing the figure, of the gold coin. In- 
stead of expecting the restoration of peace and in- 
dustoy, he imposed a heavy assessment on the for- 
tunes of the Italians. Yet his present or future de- 
mands were less odious than a prosecution of arbitrary 
rigour against the persons and property of all those 
who, under the Gothic kings, had been concerned in 
the receipt and expenditure of the public money. 
The subjects of Justinian who escaped these partial 
vexations, were oppressed by the irregular mainte- 
nance of the soldiers, whom Alexander defrauded and 
despised; and their hasty sallies in quest of wealth, or 
subsistence, provoked me inhabitants of the country 
to await or implore their deliverance from the virtues 
of a barbarian. — Totilaf was chaste and temperate : 
and none were deceived, either friends or enemies, 
who depended on his faith or his clemency. To the 

Pagi in Vit Pont. torn. i. p. 285, 286). Procopms(Anecdot.c. 1) 
accuses only the empress and Antonina. 

* Palmaria, a small island, opposite to Tarracina, and the coast 
of the Volsci (CUiver. Ital. Antiq. L iii. c. 7, p. 1014). 

t As the Logothete Alexander, and most of his civil and military 
colleagues, were either disgraced or despised, the ink of the Anec- 
dotes (c. 4, 5. 1 8) is scarcely blacker than that of the Gothic His- 
tory (1. iii. c i. 3, 4. 9. 20, 21, &c.). 

:{: Procopius (1. iii. c. 2. 8, &c.) does ample and willing justice 
to the merit of Totila. The Roman historians, from Sallust and 
Tacitus, were happy to forget the vices of their counlrj'men in tlie 
contemplation of barbaric virtue. 
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husbandmen of Italy the Grothic king issued a wel- 
come proclamation^ enjoining them to pursue their 
important labours^ and to rest assured^ that, on the 
payment of the ordinary taxes, tiiey should be de- 
fended by his valour and discipline from the injuries 
of war. The strong towns he successively attacked : 
and as soon as they had yielded to his arms, he de- 
molished the fortifications to save the people from 
the calamities of a future siege, to deprive the 
Eomans of the arts of defence, and to decide the 
tedious quarrel of the two nations by an equal and 
honourable conflict in the field of battle. The Roman 
captives and deserters were tempted to enlist in the 
service of a liberal and courteous adversary ; the 
slaves were attracted by the firm and faithful promise, 
that they should never be delivered to their masters ; 
and from the thousand warriors of Pavia, a new 
people, under the same appellation of Goths, was 
insensibly formed in the camp of Totila. He sin- 
cerely accomplished the articles of capitulation, 
without seeking or accepting any sinister advantage 
from ambiguous expressions or imforeseen events : 
the garrison of Naples had stipulated that they 
should be transported by sea ; tiie obstinacy of the 
winds prevented their voyage, but they were gene- 
rously supplied with horses, provisions, and a safe 
conduct to the gates of Rome. The wives of the 
senators, who had been surprised in tiie villas of 
Campania, were restored, without a ransom, to their 
husbands ; the violation of female chastity was in- 
exorably chastised with death ; and, in the salutary 
regulation of the diet of the famished Neapolitans, 
the conqueror assumed the office of a humane and 
attentive physician. The virtues of Totila are 
equally laudable, whether they proceeded from true 
policy, religious principle, or the instinct of hu- 
manity. He often harangued his troops ; and it was 
his constant theme, that national vice and ruin are 

q3 
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inseparably connected ; that victory is the fruit of 
moral as well as military virtue ; and that the prince, 
and even the people, are responsible for the crimes 
which they neglect to punish. 

The return of Belisarius to save the country which 
he had subdued, was pressed with equal vehemence 
by his friends and enemies; and the Gothic war 
was imposed as a trust or an exile on the veteran 
commander. A hero on the banks of the Euphrates, 
a slave in the palace of Constantinople^ he accepted, 
with reluctance, the painful task of supporting his 
own reputation, and retrieving the faults of his suc- 
cessors. The sea was open to the Romans; the 
ships and soldiers were assembled at Salona, near 
the palace of Diocletian : he refreshed and reviewed 
his troops at Pola in Istria, coasted round the head 
of the Hadriatic, entered the port of Ravenna, and 
despatched orders rather than supplies to the subor- 
dinate cities. His first public oration was addressed 
to the Goths and Romans, in the name of the em- 
peror, who had suspended for a while the conquest 
of Persia, and listened to the prayers of his Italian 
subjects. He gently touched on the causes and the 
authors of the recent disasters ; striving to remove 
the fear of punishment for the past, and the hope of 
impunity for the ftiture, and labouring, with more 
zeal than success, to unite all the members of his 
government in a firm league of affection and obe- 
dience. Justinian, his gracious master, was inclined 
to pardon and reward ; and it was their interest, as 
well as duty, to reclaim their deluded brethren, who 
had been seduced by the arts of the usurper. Not 
a man was tempted to desert the standard of the 
Gothic king. Belisarius soon discovered, that he 
was sent to remain the idle and impotent spectator 
of the glory of a young barbarian: and his own 
epistle exhibits a "genuine and lively picture of the 
distress of a noble mind.— ^' Most excellent prince. 
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ve aore arrived in Italy, destitute of all the necessary 
implements of war, men, horses, arms, and money. 
In our late circuit through the villages of Thrace 
and lUyricum, we have collected, with extreme dif- 
ficulty, about four ^ousand recruits, naked, and 
unskuled in the use of weapons and the exercises of 
the camp. The soldiers already stationed in the 
province are discontented, fearful, and dismayed; 
at the sound of an enemy, they dismiss their horses, 
and cast their arms on the ground. No taxes can 
be raised, since Italy is in tiie hands of the barba- 
rians ; the failure of payment has deprived us of the 
right of command, or even of admonition.— Be as- 
siu^d, dread sir, that the greater part of your troops 
have already deserted to the Goths. If the war 
could be aclueved by the presence of Belisarius alone, 
your wishes are satisfied ; Belisarius is in the midst 
of Italy. But if you desire to conquer, far other 
preparations are requisite : without a military force, 
the title of general is an empty name. — It would be 
expedient to restore to my service my own veterans 
and domestic guards. Before I can take the field, 
I must receive an adequate supply of light and 
heavy armed troops; and it is only with ready 
money that you can procure the indispensable aid of 
a powerful body of me cavalry of the Huns *." An 
officer \n whom Belisarius confided was sent from 
Ravenna to hasten and conduct the succours ; but 
the message was neglected, and the messenger de- 
tained at Constantinople by an advantageous mar- 
riage. After his patience had been exhausted by 
delay and disappointment, the Roman general re- 
passed the Hadriatic, and expected at D3rrrachium 
the arrival of ihe troops, which were slowly as- 

* Procopius, I. iii. c 12. The soul of a hero is deeply im. 
pressed on the letter : nor can we confound such genuine and ori. 
ginal acts with the elaborate and often empty speeches of the By- 
zantine historians. 
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sembled among the subjects and allies of the empire. 
His powers were still inadequate to the deliverance 
of Rome, which was closely besieged by the Grothic 
king. The Appian way, a march of forty days, was 
covered by the barbarians ; and as the prudence of 
Belisarius declined a battle, he preferred the safe and 
speedy navigation of five days from the coast of 
Epirus to the mouth oi the Tiber. 

After reducing, by force or treaty, the towns of 
inferior note in the midland provinces of Italy, 
Totila proceeded, not to assault, but to encompass 
and starve, the ancient capital. — Rcnne was afflict- 
ed by the avarice, and guarded by the valour, of 
Bessas, a veteran chief of Gothic extraction, who 
filled, with a garrison of three thousand soldiers, the 
spacious circle of her venerable walls. From the 
distress of the people he extracted a profitable trade, 
and secretly rejoiced in the continuance of the siege. 
It was for his use that the granaries had been re- 
plenished; the charity of Pope Vigilius had pur- 
chased and embarked an ample supply of Sicilian 
com ; but the vessels which escaped the barbarians 
were seized by a rapacious governor, who imparted 
a scanty sustenance to the soldiers, and sold tne re- 
mainder to the wealthy Romans. The medimnus, 
or fiftJi part of the quarter of wheat, was exchanged 
for seven pieces of gold ; fifty pieces were given for 
an ox, a rare and accidental prize : th^ progress of 
famine enhanced this exorbitant value, and the mer- 
cenaries were tempted to deprive themselves of the 
allowance which was scarcely sufficient for the sup- 
port of life : a tasteless and unwholesome mixture, 
in which the bran thrice exceeded the quantity of 
fiour, appeased the hunger of the poor ; they were 
gradually reduced to feed on dead horses, dogs, cats, 
and mice, and eagerly to snatch the grass, and even 
the nettles, which grew among the ruins of the city. 
A crowd of spectres,, pale and emaciated, their bodies 
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oppressed with disease and their minds with despair, 
surrounded the palace of the governor, urged, with 
unavailing truth, that it was t£e duty of a master to 
maintain his slaves, and humbly requested, that he 
would provide for their subsistence, permit their 
flight, or command their immediate execution. 
Bessas replied, with unfeeling tranquillity, that it 
was impossible to feed, unsafe to dismiss, and un- 
lawful to kill, the subjects of the emperor. Yet the 
example of a private citizen might have shown his 
countr3rmen, that a tjrrant cannot withhold the pri- 
vilege of death. Pierced by the cries of five children, 
who vainly called on their father for bread, he or- 
dered them to follow his steps, advanced with calm 
and silent despair to one of the bridges of the Tiber, 
and, covering his face, threw himself headlong into 
the stream, in the presence of his family and the 
Rcnnan people. To the rich and pusillanimous, 
Bessas * sold the permission of departure ; but the 
greatest part of the fugitives expired on the public 
highways, or were intercepted by the flying parties 
of barbarians. In the meanwhile, the artM governor 
soothed the discontent, and revived the hopes, of 
the Romans, by die vague reports of the fleets and 
armies which were hastening to their relief from the 
extremities of the East. They derived more rational 
comfort from the assurance that Belisarius had 
landed at the port; and, without numbering his 
forces, they firmly relied on the humanity, the 
courage, and the skill of their great deliverer. 
The foresight of Totila had raised obstacles wor- 

'* Tbe avarice of Bessas is not dissembled by Procopius (1. iii. c. 
17* 220). He expiated tbe loss of Rome by the glorious conquest, 
of Petraea (Gotb. L iv. c. 12): but the same vices followed him from 
the Tiber to the Phasis (c. 13), and the historian is equally true to 
the merits and defects of his character. The chastisement which 
the author of the romance ofBelisaire has inflicted on the oppressor 
of Rome it more agreeable to justice than to history. 
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thy of such an antagonist Ninety furlonjgs below 
the city, in the narrowest part of the river, he joined 
the two, banks by strong and solid timbers, in the 
form. of a bridge; on which he erected two lofty 
towers, manned by the bravest of his Goths, and 
profusely stored with missile weapons and engines 
of offence. The approach of the bridge and towers 
was covered by a strong and massy chain of iron"; 
and the chain at either end, on the opposite sides of 
the Tiber, was defended by a numerous and chosen 
detachment of archers. But the enterprise of forcing 
these barriers, and relieving the capital, displays a 
shining example of the boldness and conduct of Be- 
lisarius. His cavalry advanced from the port along 
the public road, to awe the motions and distract the 
attention of the enemy. His infantry and provisions 
were distributed in two hundred large boats ; and 
each boat was shielded by a high rampart of thick 
planks, pierced with many smdl holes for the dis- 
charge of missile weapons. In the front, two large 
vessels were linked together to sustain a floating 
castle, which commanded the towers of the bridge, 
and contained a magazine of fire, sulphur, and bitu- 
men. The whole fleet, which the general led in 
person, was laboriously moved against the torrent 
of the river. The chain yielded to their weight, and 
the enemies who guarded the banks were either 
slain or scattered. As soon as they touched the 
principal barrier, the fire-ship was instantly grappled 
to the bridge ; one of the towers, with two hundred 
Goths, was consumed by the flames ; the assailants 
shouted victory ; and Rome was saved, if the wisdom 
of Belisarius had not been defeated by the mis- 
conduct of his officers. He had previously sent 
orders to Bessas to second his operations by a timely 
sally from the town ; and he had fixed his lieutenant, 
Isaac, by a peremptory command, to the station of 
the port. But avarice rendered Bessas immovable ; 
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while the youthful ardour of Isaac delivered him 
into the hands of a superior enemy. The exagge- 
rated rumour of his defeat was hastily carried to die 
ears of Belisarius: he paused; betrayed in that 
single moment of his life some emotions of surprise 
and perplexity ; and reluctantly soimded a retreat to 
save his wife Antonina^ his treasures^ and the only 
harbour which he possessed on the Tuscan coast 
The vexation of his mind produced an ardent and 
almost mortal fever; and Rome was left without 
protection to the mercy or indignation of Totila. 
The continuance of hostilities had imbittered die 
national hatred ; the Arian clergy was ignominiously 
driven from Rome ; Pelagius, the archdeacon^ re- 
turned without success from an embassy to the 
Gothic camp : and a Sicilian bishops die envoy or 
nuncio of the pope, was dieprived of both his hands, 
for daring to utter falsehoods in the service of the 
church and state. 

Famine had relaxed die strength and discipline 
of the garrison of Rome. They could derive no 
effectual service from a dying people ; and the in- 
human avarice of the merchant at length absorbed 
the vigilance of the governor. Four Isaurian sen- 
tinels, while their companions slept, and their officers 
were absent, descended by a rope from the wall, and 
secredy proposed to the Gothic king to introduce 
his troops into the city. The offer was entertained 
with coldness and suspicion : they returned in safety ; 
they twice repeated their visit ; the place was twice 
examined; the conspiracy was known and disre- 
garded ; and no sooner had Totila consented to the 
attempt, than diey unbarred the Asinarian gate, and 
gave admittance to the Goths. Till the dawn of 
day they halted in order of battle, apprehensive of 
traEU^ery or ambush ; but the troops of Bessas, with 
their leader, had already escaped; and when the 
king was pressed to disturb their retreat> he pru- 
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dently replied, that no sight could be more grateful 
than that of a flying enemy. The patricians, who 
were still possessed of horses, Decius, Basilius, &c. 
accompanied the governor: their brethren, among 
whom Olybrius, Orestes, and Maximus, are named 
by the historian, took refuge in the church of St. 
Peter; but the assertion, that only five hundred 
persons remained in the capital, inspires some doubt 
of the fidelity either of his narrative or of his text. 
As soon as daylight had displayed the entire victory 
of the Groths, their monarch devoutly visited the 
tomb of the prince of the apostles ; but while he 
prayed at the altar, twenty-five soldiers, and sixty 
citizens, were put to the sword in the vestibule of 
the temple. The archdeacon Pelagius* stood before 
him with the gospels in his hand. " O Lord, be 
merciful to your servant" '* Pelagius," said Totila 
with an insulting smile, ''your pride now condescends 
to become a suppliant." ''I am a suppliant," replied 
the prudent archdeacon ; '' God has now made us 
your subjects, and as your subjects we are entitled 
to your clemency." At his humble prayer the lives 
of the Romans were spared ; and the chastity of the 
maids and matrons was preserved inviolate from the 
passions of the hungry soldiers. But they were re- 
warded by the freedom of pillage, after the most 
precious spoils had been reserved for the royal trea- 
sury. The houses of the senators were plentifully 
stored with gold and silver; and the avarice of 
Bessas had laboured with so much guilt and shame 
for the benefit of the conqueror. In this revolution, 

* During the long exiles and after the death of VigiUus, the 
Roman church was governed, at first by the archdeacon, and at 
length (A. D. 55o) by the pope Pelagius, who was not thought 
guiltless of the sufferings of his predecessor. See the original lives 
of the popes under the name of Ana8tasius(Muratori, Script. Rer. 
Italicarum, tom. iii. P. i. p. 130, 131), who relates several curious 
incidents of the sieges of Rome and the wars of Italy. 
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the sons and daughters of Roman consuls tasted the 
misery which they had spumed or relieved, wan- 
dered in tattered garments through the streets of 
the city, and begged their bread, perhaps without 
success, before the gates of their hereditary mansions. 
— The riches of Rusticiana, the daughter of Sym- 
machus and widow of Boethius, had been generously 
devoted to alleviate the calamities of famine. But 
the barbarians were exasperated by the report, that 
she had prompted the people to overthrow die statues 
of the great Theodoric ; and the life of th^t valuable 
matron would have been sacrificed to his memory, 
if Totila had not respected her birth, her virtues, 
and even the pious motive of her revenge. The 
next day he pronounced two orations, to congra- 
tulate and a^onish his victorious Goths, and to 
reproach the senate, as the vilest of slaves, with their 
perjury, folly, and ingratitude; sternly declaring, 
that their estates and honours were justly forfeited 
to the companions of his arms. Yet he consented to 
forgive their revolt, and the senators repaid his cle- 
mency by despatching circular letters to their tenants 
and vassals in the provinces of Italy, strictly to en- 
join them to desert the standard of the Greeks, to 
cultivate their lands in peace, and to learn from their 
masters the duty of obedience to a Gothic sovereign. 
Against the city which had so long delayed the 
course of his victories he appeared inexorable : one- 
third of the walls, in different parts, were demolished 
by his command ; fire and engines prepared to con- 
sume, or subvert, the most stately works of antiquity ; 
and tlie world was astonished by the fatal decree, 
that Rome should be changed into a pasture for 
cattle. The firm and temperate remonstrance of 
Belisarius suspended the execution ; he warned the 
barbarian not to sully his fame by the destruction of 
those monuments which were the glory of the dead, 
and the delight of the living ; and Totila was per- 

VOL. VII. R 
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suaded, by the advice of an enemy, to preserve Rome 
as the ornament of his kingdom, or the fairest pledge 
of peace and reconciliation. When he had signified 
to the ambassadors of Belisarius his intention of 
sparing the city, he stationed an army at the distance 
of one hundred and twenty furlongs, to observe the 
motions of the Roman general. Witii the remainder 
of his forces, he marched into Lucania and Apulia, 
and occupied, on the summit of mount Garganus*, 
one of the camps of Hannibal f. The senators were 
dragged in his train, and afterwards confined in the 
fortresses of Campania ; the citizens, with their wives 
and children, were dispersed in exile ; and during 
forty days Rome was abandoned to desolate and 
dteary solitude J. 

The loss of Rome was speedily retrieved by an 
action, to which, according to the event, tiie public 
opinion would apply the names of rashness or he- 
roism. After the departure of Toti]a, the Roman 
general sallied from the port at the head of a 
thousand horse, cut in pieces the enemy who opposed 
his progress, and visited with pity ana reverence the 
vacant space of the eternal city. Resolved to main-* 
tain a station so conspicuous in the eyes of mankind, 

• Mount GarganuSy now Monte St Angelo, in the kingdom of 
Naples, runs three hundred stadia into the Adriatic sea (Stral). 1. vl. 
p. 436), and in the darker ages was illustrated by the a^^rition, 
miracles, and church of St Michael the archangeL Horace, a 
native of Apulia or Lucania, had seen the elms and oaks of 6ar- 
ganus labouring and bellowing with the north wind that blew on that 
k)fty coast (Carm. ii. 9. Epist. ii. i. 201). 

t I cannot ascertain this particular camp of Hannibal ; but the 
Punic quarters w«rc long and often in the neighbourhood of Arpi 
(T. LJv. xxii. 9, 12; xxiv. 3, &C.). 

I^ Totila . . . Romam ingreditur . . . . ac evortit muros, domos 
aliquantas igni comburens, ac omnes Ronianorum res in praedam 
accepit, hos Ipsos Romanos in Campaniam captivos abduxit. Post- 
ctuam devastationem xl. aut amplius dies, Roma fuit ita desolata, 
ut nemo ibi lK>minum, nisi (nuUae ? } bestiae morarentur (Marcellin. 
in ChroD. p. f>4). 
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he summoned the greatest part of his tro(^s to the 
standard which he erected on the Capitol : the old 
inhabitants were recalled by the love of their country 
and the hopes of food ; and the keys of Rome were 
sent a seccmd time to the emperor Justinian. The 
walls, as far as they had been demolished by the 
Goths, were repaired with rude and dissimilar ma- 
terials ; the ditch was restored ; iron spikes * were 
profusely scattered in the highways to annoy the 
feet of horses ; and as new gates could not suddenly 
be procured, the entrance was guarded by a Spartan 
rampart of his bravest soldiers. At the expirati<m 
of twenty-five days, Totila retitmed by hasty 
marches from Apulia, to avenge the injury ana 
disgrace. Belisarius expected his approach. The 
Goths were thrice repulsed in three general assaults ; 
they lost the flower of their troops; the royal 
standard had almost fallen into the hands of the 
enemy, and the fame of Totila sunk, as it had risen, 
with the fortune of his arms. Whatever skill and 
courage could achieve, had been performed by the 
Roman general; it remained only, that Justinian 
should terminate, by a strong and seasonable effort, 
the war which he had ambitiously undertaken. The 
indolence, perhaps the impotence, of a prince who 
despised his enemies, and envied his servants, pro- 
tracted the calamities of Italy. After a long silence, 
Belisarius was commanded to leave a sufficient gar- 
rison at Rome, and to transport himself into the 
province of Lucania, whose inhabitants, inflamed by 
catholic zeal, had cast away the yoke of their Arian 
conquerors. In this ignoble warfare, the hero, in- 

* The trihuli are small engines with four spikes, one fixed ic the 
fn^Hind, the three others erect or adverse (Procopius, Gothic. 1. 
iii. c *J4. Just. Lipsiut. Pohon-et tuv, 1. v. c 3). The metaphor 
was borrowed from the tribuli {land'Caltrops), an herb with prickly 
fruit common in Italy (Alartin. ad Virgil. Georgic. i. 153, vol ii. 
p. 33). 
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vincible against the power of the barbarians, wa» 
basely vanquished by the delay, the disobedience, 
and the cowardice of his own officers. He reposed 
in his winter-quarters of Crotona, in the full assu- 
rance that the two passes of the Lucanian hills were 
guarded by his cavalry. They were betrayed by 
treachery or weakness ; and the rapid march of the 
Goths scarcely allowed time for the escape of Beli- 
sarius to the coast of Sicily. At length a fleet and 
army were assembled for the relief of Ruscianum, 
or Rossano*, a fortress sixty furlongs from the ruins 
of Sybaris, where the nobles of Lucania had taken 
refuge. In the first attempt, the Roman forces were 
dissipated by a storm. In the second they ap- 
proached the shore ; but they saw the hills covered 
with archers, the landing-place defended by a line 
of spears, and the king of the Goths impatient for 
battle. The conqueror of Italy retired with a sigh, 
and continued to languish, inglorious and inactive, 
till Antonina, who had been sent to Constantinople 
to solicit succours, obtained, after the death of the 
empress, the permission of his return. 

The ^ve last campaigns of Belisarius might abate 
the envy of his competitors, whose eyes had been 
dazzled and wounded by the blaze of his former 
glory. Instead of delivering Italy from the Goths, 
he had wandered like a fugitive along the coast, 
without daring to march into the country, or to 
accept the bold and repeated challenge of Totila. 
Yet in the judgment of the few who could discri- 
minate counsels from events, and compare the in- 
struments with the execution, he appeared a more 
consummate master of the art of war, than in the 

* Ruscia, the navak Thuriarum, was transferred to the distance 
of sixty stadia to Ruscianum, Rossano, an archbishopric without 
suffragans. The republic of Sybaris is now the estate of the duke 
of Corigliano (Riedesel, Travels into Magna Graecia and Sicily, 
p. I6"6— 171). 
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season of his prosperity, when he presented two 
captive kings before the throne of Justinian. — The 
valour of fiehsarius was not chilled by age; his 
prudence was matured by his experience, but the 
matsl virtues of humanity and justice seem to have 
yielded to the hard necessity of the times. The 
parsimony or poverty of the emperor compelled him 
to deviate from the rule of conduct which had de- 
served the love and confidence of the Italians. The 
war was maintained by the oppression of Ravenna, 
Sicily, and all the faitnful subjects of the empire ; 
ahd the rigorous prosecution of Herodian ]H*ovoked 
that injured or guilty officer to deliver Spoleto into 
the hands of the enemy. The avarice of Antonina, 
which had been sometimes diverted by love, now 
reigned without a rival in her breast Belisarius 
himself had always understood, that riches, in a 
corrupt age, are the support and ornament of per- 
sonal merit. — And it cannot be presumed that he 
should stain his honour for the public service, with- 
out applying a part of the spoil to his private emo- 
lument The hero had escaped the sword of the 
barbarians, but the dagger of conspiracy^ awaited 
his return. In the midst of wealth and honours, 
Artaban, who had chastised the African t3rrant, 
complained of the ingratitude of courts. He aspired 
to Praejecta, the emperor's niece, who wished to re- 
ward her deliverer ; but the impediment of his pre- 
vious marriage was asserted by the piety of Theo- 
dora. The pride of royal descent was irritated by 
flattery; and the service in which he gloried had 
proved him capable of bold and sanguinary deeds. 
The death of Justinian was resolved, but me con- 
spirators delayed the execution till they could surprise 

* This conspiracy is related by Procopius (Gothic. 1. iii. c. 31, 
3'i) with such freedom and candour, that the liberty of the Anec- 
dotes gives him nothing to add. 

r3 
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Belisarius disarmed, and naked, in the palace o£ 
Constantinople. Not a hope could be entertained 
of shaking his long-tried fidelity; and they justly 
dreaded the revenge, or rather justice, of the ve- 
teran general, who might speedily assemble an army 
in Thrace to punish the assassins, and perhaps to 
enjoy the fruits of their crime. Delay afforded time 
for rash commimications and honest confessions: 
Artaban and his accomplices were condemned by 
the senate, but the extreme clemency of Justinian 
detained them in the gentle confinement of the 
palace, till he pardoned their flagitious attempt against 
his throne ai^d life. If the emperor forgave his 
enemies, he must cordially embrace a friend whose 
victories were alone remembered, and who was en- 
deared to his prince by the recent circumstance of 
their common danger. Belisarius reposed from his 
toils, in the high station of general of the East and 
count of the domestics ; and the older consuls and 
patricians respectfully yielded the precedency of 
rank to the peerless merit of the first of the Romans *. 
The first of the Romans still submitted to be the 
slave of his wife ; but the servitude of habit and 
afiection became less disgracefid when the death of 
Theodora had removed the baser influence of fear. 
Joannina their daughter, and the sole heiress of tiieir 
fortunes, was betrothed to Anastasius, the grandson, 
or rather the nephew, of the empress t, whose kind 

* The honours of Belisarius are gladly commemorated by bis 
secretary (Procop. Goth. 1. iii. c. 35 ; 1. iv. c 91). The title of 
iTparyiyoQ is ill translated, at least in this instance, by prxfcctus 
praetorio ; and to a railitary character, magister militum is more 
proper and applicable (Ducange, Gloss. Grsec. p. 1458* 1459). 

t Alemannus (ad Hist. Arcanam, p. 68), Ducange (Familiae 
Byzant. p. 98), and Heineccius (Hist Juris Civilis, p. 434), all 
three represent Anastasius as the son of the daughter d" Theodora ; 
and their opinion firmly reposes on the unambiguous testimony of 
Procopius (Anecdot. c. 4, 5 — duyctr^t^.w twice repeated). And yet 
I will remark, 1. That in the year M7, Theodora could 'scarcely 
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interposition forwarded the consummation o£ their 
youthful loves. But the power o£ Theodora ex- 
pired^ the parents of Joanniua returned, and her 
honour, perhaps her happiness, were sacrificed to 
the revenge of an unfeeling mother, who dissolved 
the imperfect nuptials before they had been ratified 
by the ceremonies of the church*. 

Before the departure of Belisarius, Perusia was 
besieged, and few cities were impregnable to the 
Gothic arms. Ravenna, Ancona, and Crotona, still 
resisted the barbarians ; and when Totila asked in 
marriage one of the daughters of France, he was 
stung by the just reproach that the king of Italy 
was unworthy of his title till it was acknowledged 
by the Roman people. Three thousand of the 
bravest soldiers had been left to defend the capital. 
— On the suspicion of a monopoly, they massacred 
the governor, and announced to Justinian, by a de- 
putation of the clergy, that unless their offence was 
pardoned and their arrears were satisfied, they should 
instantly accept the tempting offers of Totila; But 
the officer who succeeded to the command (his name 
was Diogenes) deserved their esteem and confidence ; 
and the Goths, instead of finding an easy conquest, 
encountered a vigorous resistance from the soldiers 
and people, who patiently endured the loss of the 
port, and of all maritime supplies. The siege of 



have a grandson of the age of puberty ; 2. That we are totally ig- 
norant of this daughter and her husband ; and, 3. That Theodora 
concealed her bastards, and that her grandson by Justinian would 
have been heir-apparent of the empire. 

* The afxoipriifxotTot^ or sins, of the hero in Italy and aAer his 
return, are manifested avafaHaXifirrwff and most probably swelled, 
by the author of the Anecdotes (c. 4, 5). The designs of Anto- 
nina were favoured by the fluctuating jurisprudence of Justinian. 
On the law of marriage and divorce, that em|>eror was trocho ver- 
satilior (Ueinecciu:>, Element. Juris Civil, ad Ordinem Pandect. 
P. iv. No. 233). 
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Rome would perhaps have been raised^ if the libe* 
rality of Totila to the Isaurians had not encouraged 
some of their venal countrymen to copy the exaxnr 
pie of treason. In a dark night, while the Gothic 
trumpets sounded on another side, they silently 
opened the gate of St. Paul : the barbarians rushed 
into the city; and the flying garrison was inter- 
cepted before they could readi the harbour of Cen- 
tumcellae. A soldier trained in the school of Beli- 
sarius, Paul of Cilicia, retired with four hundred 
men to the mole of Hadrian. They repelled the 
Goths ; but they felt the approach of famine ; and 
their aversion to the taste of horse-flesh confirmed 
their resolution to risk the event of a desperate and 
decisive sally. — But their spirit insaisibly stooped 
to the offers of capitulation: they retrieved their 
arrears of pay, and preserved their arms and horses 
by inlisting in the service of Totila; their chiefs, 
who pleaded a laudable attachment to their wives 
and children in the East, were dismissed with ho- 
nour ; and above four himdred enemies, who had 
taken refuge in the sanctuaries, were saved by the 
clemency of the victor. He no longer entertained 
a wish o£ destroying the edifices of Rome*, which 
he now respected as the seat of the Gothic kingdom : 
the senate and people were restored to their country ; 
the means of subsistence were liberally provided; 
and Totila, in the robe of peace, exhibited the eques- 
trian games of the circus. Whilst he amused the 
eyes of the multitude, four hundred vessels were 
prepared for the embarkation of his troops. The 

* The Romans were still attached to the monuments of their 
ancestors ; and, according to Procopius (Goth. 1. iv. c. 22), the 
g!i]1ey of ^neas, of a single rank of oars, 25 feet in breads, 120 
in length, was preserved entire in the navalia^ near Monte Tes- 
taceo, at the foot of the Aventine (Nardini, Roma Antica, I. vii. t. 
9. p. 466. Donatus, Roma Antique, 1. iv. c. 1 3. p. 334^ But 
aU antiquity is ignorant of this relic. 
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cities of Rhegium and Tarentum were reduced : he 
passed into Sicily^ the object of his implacable re- 
sentment ; and the island was stripped of its gold 
and silver, of the ihiits of the earth, and of an infi- 
nite number of horses, sheep, and oxen. Sardinia 
and Corsica obeyed the fortune of Italy; and the 
sea-coast of Greece was visited by a fleet of three 
hundred galleys^. The Goths were landed in Cor- 
C3rra and the ancient continent of Epirus ; they ad- 
vanced as far as Nicopolis, the trophy of Augustus, 
and Dodonat, once famous by the oracle of Jove. 
In every step of his victories, the wise barbarian 
repeated to Justinian his desire of peace, applauded 
the concord of their predecessors, and offered to em- 
ploy the Gothic arms in the service of the empire. 

Justinian was deaf to the voice of peace ; but he 
neglected the prosecution of war ; and the indolence 
of his temper disappointed, in some degree, the ob- 
stinacy of his passions. From this salutary slumber 
the emperor was awakened by the pope Vigilius and 
the patrician Cethegus, who appeared before his 
throne, and adjured him, in the name of God and 
the people, to resume the conquest and deliverance 
o£ Italy. In the choice of the generals, caprice, as 
well as judgment, was shown. A fleet and army 
sailed for the relief of Sicily under the conduct of 
Liberius; but his youth and want of experience 
were afterwards discovered, and before he touched 
the shores of the island he was overtaken by his 

• In those seas, Procopius searched without success for the isle 
of Calypso. . He was shown, at Phseacia or Corcyra, the petrified 
ship of Ulysses (Odyss. xiii. 1 6*3), but he found it a recent fabric 
of many stones, dedicated by a merchant to Jupiter Cassius (1. iv. 
c. 22). — Eustathius had supposed it to be the fanciful likeness of a 
rock. 

t M. d'Anville (Memoires de TAcad. torn, xxxii. p. 513 — 528) 
illustrates the gulf of Anibracia ; but he cannot asceruin the situa- 
tion of Dodona. A country in sight of Italy is less known than 
the wilds of America. 
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successor. In the place of Liberius^ the conspirator 
Artaban was raised from a prison to military ho- 
nours, in the pious presumption, that gratitude 
would animate his valour and fortify his allegiance. 
Belisarius reposed in the shade of his laurels, but 
the command of the principal army was reserved for 
Germanus*, the emperor's nephew, whose rank 
and merit had been long depressed by the jealousy 
of the court. Theodora had injured him in the 
rights of a private citizen, the marriage of his chiL- 
dren, and the testament of his brother ; and although 
his conduct was pure and blameless, Justinian was 
displeased that he should be thought worthy of the 
confidence of the malecontents. The life of Ger- 
manus was a lesson of implicit obedience : he nobly 
refused to prostitute his name and character in the 
factions of the circus ; the gravity of his manners 
was tempered by innocent cheerfulness; and his 
riches were lent without interest to indigent or de- 
serving friends. His valour had formerly triumphed 
over the Sclavonians of the Danube and the rebels 
of Africa : the first report of his promotion revived 
the hopes of the Italians ; and he was privately as- 
sured, that a crowd of Roman deserters would aban- 
don, on his approach, the standard of Totila. His 
second marriage with Malasontha, the grand-daugh- 
ter of Theodoric, endeared Germanus to the Goths 
themselves; and they marched with reluctance 
against the father of a royal infant, the last offspring 
of the line of Amalit. A splendid allowance was 

* See the acts of Germanus in the public (Vandal. 1. ii. c. 16, 
I7» 13; Gotb. 1. iii. c. 31, 32) and private history (Anecdot. c. 
5)* and those of his son Justin, in Agathias (I. iv. p. 150, 131). 
Notwithstanding an ambiguous expression of Jomaudes, fratri suo, 
Aleroannus has proved that he was the son of the emperor's bro- 
ther. 

t Conjuncta Aniciorum gens cum Amala stirpe spem adhuc 
utriusque generis promittit (Joinandes, c 6'0> p* 70;i). Ue wrote 
at Ravenna before the death of Totila. 
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assigned by the emperor: the general contributed 
his private fortune ; his two sons were popular and 
active ; and he surpassed^ in the promptitude and 
success of his levies, the expectation of mankind. 
He was permitted to select some squadrons of Thra- 
cian cavalry : the veterans^ as well as the youth of 
Constantinople and Europe, engaged their volun- 
tiury service; and as far as the heart of Grermany, 
his fame and liberality attracted the aid of the bar« 
barians. The Romans advanced to Sardica; an 
army of Sclavonians fled before their march ; but 
within two days of their final departure, the designs 
of Germanus were terminated by his malady and 
death. Yet the impulse which he had given to the 
Italian war still continued to act with energy and 
effect The maritime towns, Ancona, Crotona, Cen- 
tumcellse, resisted the assaults of Totila. — Sicily was 
reduced by the zeal of Artaban, and the Gothic 
navy was defeated near the coast of the Hadriatic. 
The two fleets were almost equal, forty-seven to 
Bfty galleys : the victory was decided by the know- 
ledge and dexterity of the Greeks; but the ships 
were so closely grappled, that only twelve of the 
Goths escaped from this unfortunate ccmflict. They 
affected to depreciate an element in which they were 
unskilled, but their own experience confirmed the 
truth of a maxim, that the master of the sea will 
always acquire the dominion of the land^. 

After tiie loss of Germanus, the naticms were pro- 
voked to smile, by the strange intelligence, that the 
command c^the Roman armies was given to an eu- 
nuch. But the eunuch Narsest is ranked among 

* The third book of Procopius is terminated by the death o 
Germanus (Add. 1. iv. c. 23, V4, 25, 2H). 

'f Procopius rdates the whole series of this second Gothic war 
and the victory of Narses (I. i v. c. 21 , 26—35). A splendid scene ! 
Amon^ the six subjects of epic poetry which Tasso revolved in his 
mind, he hesitated between the conquests of Italy by Belisarius and 
by Narses (Hayley*» Works, vol, iv. p. /C;). 
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the few who have rescued that unhappy name from 
the contempt and hatred of mankind. A feeble di- 
minutive bodjr concealed the soul of a statesman and 
a warrior. His youth had been employed in the 
management of the loom and distaff^ in ^e cares of 
the household^ and the service of female lujcury ; 
but while his hands were busy, he secretly exercised 
the faculties of a vigorous and discerning mind. A 
stranger to the schools and the camp, he studied in 
the palace to dissemble, to flatter, and to persuade ; 
and as soon as he approached the person of the em- 
peror, Justinian listened wjth surprise and pleasure 
to the manly counsels of his chamberlain and private 
treasurer*. The talents of Narses were tried and 
improved in frequent embassies; he led an army 
into Italy, acquired a practical knowledge of the 
war and the country, and presumed to strive with 
the genius of Belisarius. Twelve years after his 
return, the eunuch was chosen to achieve the con- 
quest which had been left imperfect by the first of 
the Roman generals. Instead of being dazzled by 
vanity or emulation, he seriously declared, that un- 
less he were armed with an adequate force, he would 
never consent to risk his own glory, and that of his 
sovereign. Justinian granted to the favourite what 
he might have denied to the hero : the Gothic war 
was re-kindled from its ashes, and the preparations 
were not unworthy of the ancient majesty of the 
empire. The key of the public treasure was put 



• The country of Narses is unknown, since he must not be con- 
founded with the Persarnienian. Procopius styles him (Goth. 1. 
ii. c. 13) /3«o-iXixtt'v y^i:v}u'XTt*n Trt,«««f ; Paul Warnefrid (I. li. c 3. 

f. 776), Chartularius : Marcellinus adds the name of Cubicularius. 
n an inscription on the 8alariati bridge he is entitled Ex-consul, 
Ex praepositns, Ciibiculi Patricius (Mascou, Hist of the Germans, 
1. xiii. c. '25 ). The law of Theodo&ius against eunuchs was obsolete 
or abolished (Annotation xx. ) ; but the foolish prophecy of the 
Romans subsisted in full vigour (Procop. 1. iv. c. 21). 
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into his hand, to collect magazines^ to levy soldiers, 
to purchase arms and horses, to discharge the ar- 
rears of pay, and to tempt the fidelity of the fugi- 
tives and deserters. The troops of Germanus were 
stiU in arms ; they halted at Salona in the expecta- 
tion of a new leader ; and legions of subjects and 
allies were created by the weS-known liberality of 
the eunuch Narses. The king of the Lombards * 
satisfied or surpassed the obligations of a treaty, by 
lending two thousand two hundred of his bravest 
warriors, who were followed by three thousand of 
their martial attendants. Three thousand Heruli 
fought on horseback under Philemuth, their native 
chief; and the noble Aratus, who adopted the man- 
ners and discipline of Rome, conducted a band of 
veterans of the same nation. Dagistheus was re- 
leased from prison to command the Huns ; and Ko^ 
bad, the grandson and nephew of the great king, 
was conspicuous by the regal tiara at the head oi 
his faithful Persians, who had devoted themselves 
to the fortunes of their prince t* Absolute in the 
eiercise of his authority, more absolute in the afiec- 
tion of his troops, Narses led a numerous and gal- 
lant army from Phiiippopolis to Salona, from whence 
he coasted the eastern side of the Hadriatic as far as 
the confines of Italy. His progress was checked. 
The East could not supply vessels capable of trans- 
porting such multitudes of men and horses. The 
Franks, who, in the general confusion, had usurped 



• Paul Warneffid, the Lombard, records with complacency the 
succour, service, and honourable dismission of his countrymen — 
reipublicae Rimianse adversus spmulos adjutores fuerant (1. ii. c. I . 
p. 774» edit. Grot). I am surprised diat Alboin, their martial 
king, did not lead his subjects in person. 

*f He wss, if not an impostor, the son of the blind Zames, saved 
by compassion, and educated in the Byzantino court by the various 
motives of policy, pride, and generosity (Procop. Persic I i. 
c 2A). 

VOIi. VII. s 
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the greater part of the Venetian province, refused s 
free passage to the friends of the Lombards. The 
station of Verona was occupied by Teias, with the 
flower of the Gothic forces; and that skilful cmn^ 
mander had overspread the adjacent country with 
the fall of woods, and the inundation of waters*. 
In this perplexity, an officer of experience proposed 
a measure, secure by the appearance oi rai^ess, 
that the Roman army should cautiously advance 
along the sea-shore, while the fleet preceded their 
mard), and successively cast a bridge of boats over 
the mouths o£ the rivers, the Timavus, the Brmta^ 
the Adige. and the Po, that fall into the Hadriatic 
to the north of Ravenna. Nine days he reposed in 
the city, collected the fragments of the Italian army, 
and marched towards Rimini to meet the d^ance c£ 
an insulting enemy. 

The prudence of Narses impelled him to speedy 
and decisive action. His powers were the last eflbrt 
of the state : the cost of each day accumulated the 
enormous account; and the nations, untrained to 
discipline or fatigue, might be rashly provoked to 
turn their arms against each other, or against their 
b^efactor. The same considerations might have 
tempered die ardour of Totila. But he was ccm- 
scious that the clergy and people of Italy aspired to 
a second revoluticm : he felt or suspected the rapid 
progress of treason, and he resolved to risk the 
Go&ic kingdom on the chance of a day, in which 
the valiant would be animated by instant danger, 
and the disaffected might be awed by mutual igno- 

* In the time of Augustus, and in the middle ages, the whole 
waste from Aquileia to Ravenna was covered with woods, lakes, 
and morasses. Man has subdued nature, and the land has been 
cultivated* since the waters are confined and embanked. See the 
learned researches of Muratori (Antiquitat. Iialiae medii ^vi, torn, 
i. dissert, xxi. p. 253, 254), from Vitruvius, StraU?, Herodian, old 
charters, and lucal knowledge. 
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ranee. In his march from Ravenna^ ike Roman 
general chastised the earrison of Rimini^ trairersed 
in a direct line the hills of Urbino, and re-entered 
the Flaminian way, nine miles beyond the perfo- 
rated rock, an obstacle of art and nature which might 
have stopped or retarded his progress*. The Goths 
were assembled in the neighbourhood of R<Mme ; they 
advanced, ivithout delay, to seek a superior enemy, 
and the two armies approached each other at the 
distance of one hundred furlongs, between Taginaf 
and the sepulchres of the Gauls j;. The haughty 
message of Narses was an offer, not o£ peace, but of 
pardon. The answer of the Gothic king declared 
his resolution to die or conquer. '^ What day," said 
the messenger, '^ will you fix for the combat?" 
" The eighth day," replied Totila: but early the 
next morning he attempted to surprise a foe, suspi- 

* The Flaminian way, as it is corrected from the Itineraries and 
the best modem maps, by d*AnviJie (Analyse de Tltalie, p. 147— 
16*2), may be thus stated — Rome to Narni, 51 Roman miles; 
Terni, 57 ; Spoleto, 75 ; Foligno, 88 ; Nocera, 103; Cagli, 142 ; 
Jnterci>a, 157,* Fossombrone, 160; Fano, 176; Pesaro, 18-lj 
Rimini, 20R — about 189 English miles. He takes no notice of 
the death of Totila; but Wesseling (Itinerar. p. 614) exchanges 
for the field of Tagitias the unknown appellation of Ptanias, eight 
miles from Nocera. 

fTaginre, or rather Tadlnae, is mentioned by Pliny; but the 
bbhopric of that obscure town, a mile from Gualdo, in the plain, 
was united, in the year 1007, with that of Nocera. The signs of 
antiquity are preserved in the local appellations. Fossato^ the camp ; 
Capraia^ Caprea; Bastia, Busta Gallorum. SeeCIuverius (Italia 
Anlic]ua, 1. ii. c. 6. p. 6:5, 616. 617) ; Lucas Holstenius (Annotat. 
ad Cluver. p. 86, 86); Guazzesi (Dissertat. p. 177^217, a pro- 
fessed inquiry) ; and the maps of the ecclesiastical state and the 
march of Ancona, by I^e Maire and Magini. 

\ The battle was fought in the year of Rome 458 ; and the consul 
Decius, by devoting his own life, assured the triumph of his country 
and his colleague Fabius (T. Liv. x, 28, 29). Procopius ascribes 
to Camillus the victory of the Busta Gallorum ; and his error is 
branded by Quverius with the national reproach of Griecorum 
nugamenta. 
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clous of deceit, and prepared for battle. Ten thou- 
sand Heruli and Lombards^ of approved valour and 
doubtful faith, were placed in the centre. Each of 
the wings was composed of eight thousand Romans ; 
the right was guarded by the cavalry of the Huns, 
the left was covered by fifteen hundred chosen 
horse, destined, according to the emergencies of 
action, to sustain the retreat of their friends, or to 
encompass the flank of the enemy. — From his pro- 
per station at the head of the right wing, the eunuch 
rode along the line, expressing by his voice and 
countenance the assurance of victory ; exciting the 
soldiers of the emperor to punish the guilt and mad- 
ness of a band of robbers ; and exposing to their 
view, gold chains, collars, and bracelets, the rewards 
of military virtue. From the event of a single com- 
bat, they drew an omen of success ; and they beheld 
with pleasure the courage of fifty archers, who main- 
tained a small eminence against three successive at- 
tacks of the Gothic cavalry. At the distance only 
of two bowshots, the armies spent the morning in 
dreadftil suspense, and the Romans tasted some ne- 
cessary food, without unloosening the cuirass from 
their breast, or the bridle from their horses. — Narses 
awaited the charge ; and it was delayed by Totila 
till he had received his last succours of two thou- 
sand Goths. While he consumed the hours in fruit- 
less treaty, the king exhibited in a narrow space the 
strength and agility of a warrior. His armour was 
enchased with gold ; his purple banner floated with 
the wind ; he cast his lance into the air ; caught it 
with the right hand ; shifted it to the left ; threw 
himself backwards ; recovered his seat ; and managed 
a fiery steed in all the paces and evolutions of the 
equestrian school. As soon as the succours had 
arrived, he retired to his tent, assumed the dress 
and arms of a private soldier, and gave the signal 
of battle. The first line of cavalry advanced with 
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more cou]:age than discretion^ and left behind them 
the infantry of the secmul line. They were soon 
engaged between the horns of a crescent, into which 
the adverse wings had been insensibly curved, and 
were saluted from either side by the volleys of four 
thousand archers. Their ardour, and even their 
distress, drove them forwards to a close and unequal 
conflict, in which they could only use their lances 
against an enemy equally skilled in all the instnir- 
ments of war. A generous emulation inspired the 
Eomans and their barbarian allies ; and Narses, who 
calmly viewed and directed their efforts, doubted to 
whom he should adjudge the prize of superior 
bravery. The Gothic cavalry was astonished and 
disordered, pressed and broken ; and the line of in- 
fantry, instead of presenting their spears, or opening 
their intervals, were trampled under the feet of the 
flying horse. Six thousand of the Goths were slaugh- 
tered, without mercy, in the field of Tagina. Their 
prince, with five attendants, was overtaken by Asbad, 
of the race of the Gepidae. " Spare the king of 
Italy," cried a loyal voice, and Asbad struck his lance 
through the body of Totila. — The blow was instantly 
revenged by the faithful Goths; they transported 
their dying monarch seven miles beyond the scene 
of his disgrace ; and his last moments were not em- 
bittered by the presence of an enemy. Compassion 
afforded him the shelter of an obscure tomb ; but 
the Bomans were not satisfied of their victory, till 
they beheld the corpse of the Gothic king. His 
hat, enriched with gems, and his bloody robe, were 
presented to Justinian by the messengers of tri- 
lunph*. 

As soon as Narses had paid his devotions to the 
Author of victory, and the blessed Virgin, his pe- 

• Theophanes, Chron. p. 193. Hist. Miscell. 1. xvi. p. 108. 

s3 
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ciiliar patroness*, he praised, rewarded, and dis- 
missed the Lombards. The villages had been re- 
duced to ashes by these valiant savages ; they ra- 
vished matrons and virgins on the altar : their re- 
treat was diligently watched by a strong detach- 
ment of regular forces, who prevented a repetition 
of the like disorders. The victorious eunuch pur- 
sued his march through Tuscany, accepted the sub- 
mission of the Goths, heard the acclamations, and 
often the complaints, of the Italians, and encom- 
passed the walls of Rome with the remainder of his 
formidable host. Round the wide circumference, 
Narses assigned to himself, and to each of his lieu- 
tenants, a real or a feigned attack, while he silently 
marked the place of easy and unguarded entrance. 
Neither the fortifications of Hadrian's mole, nor of 
the port, could long delay the progress of tiie con- 
queror ; and Justinian once more received the keys 
of Rome, which, under his reign, had been Jive 
times taken and recove^-edf. But the deliverance 
of Rome was the last calamity of the Roman people. 
The barbarian allies of Narses too frequently con- 
founded the privileges of peace and war : the de- 
spair of the flying Goths found some consolation in 
sanguinary revenge ; and three hundred youths of 
the noblest families, who had been sent as hostages 
beyond the Po, were inhumanly slain by the sui>- 
cessor of Totila. The fate of the senate suggests an 



• Evagrius, 1. iv. c. 24. The inspiration of the Virgin revealed 
to Narses tbe day, and the word, of battle (Paul Diacon. L ii. c. 3. 

p. m). 

■f" E«i TWTt* i6a5-t> eiovTOf to fffjutwrov /tXai. In the year 536 by Be- 
lisarius, in 645' by Totila, in 547 by Belisarius, in 649 by Totila, and 
in 552 by Narses. Maltretus had inadvertently translated sextum ; 
a mistake which he afterwards retracts : but the mischief was done ; 
and Cousin, vdth a train of French and Latin readers, have fallen 
into the snare. 
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awftil lesson of the vicissitude of human affairs. Of 
the senators whom Todla had banished from their 
country, some were rescued by an officer of Belisa- 
rius, and transported from Campania to Sicily; 
while others were too guilty to confide in the cle- 
mency of Justinian, or too poor to provide horses 
for their escape to the sea-shore. Their brethren 
languished five years in a state of indigence and 
exile : the victory of Narses revived their hopes ; 
but their premature return to the metropolis was 
prevented by the furious Goths; and all the for- 
tresses of Campania were stained with patrician* 
blood. After a period of thirteen centuries, the in- 
stitution of Romulus expired ; and if the nobles of 
Rome still assumed the title of senators, few subse- 
quent traces can be discovered of a public council, 
or constitutional order. Ascend six hundred years, 
and contemplate the kings of the earth soliciting an 
audience, as the slaves or freedmen of the Roman 
senate tl 

The Gothic war was yet alive. The bravest of the 
nations retired beyond the Po ; and Teias was una- 
nimously cho^n to succeed and revenge their de- 
parted hero. The new king immediately sent am- 
bassadors to implore, or rather to purchase, the aid 
of the Franks ; and nobly lavished, for the public 
safety, the riches which had been deposited in the 
palace of Pavia. The residue of the royal treasure 
was guarded by his brother Aligem at CunwB in 
Campania ; but the strong castle^ which Totila had 
fortified, was closely besieged by the arms of Nar- 
ses. From the Alps to the foot of Mount Vesuvius, 

* Compare two passages of Procopius (1. iii. c. 26 ; 1. iv. c. 24 \ 
which* with some collateral hints from Marcellinus and Jornandes, 
illustrate the state of the expiring senate. 

t See, in the example of Prusias, as it is delivered in the frag- 
ments of Polybius (Excerpt. Legal, xcvii. p. 927, 92fc), a curious 
picture of a royal slave. 
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the Gothic king, by rapid and secret marches^ ad- 
vanced to the relief of his brother, eluded the vigi- 
lance of the Roman chiefs^ and pitched his camp on 
the banks of the Samus or Draco*, which flows 
from Nuceria into the bay of Naples. The river 
separated the two armies: sixty days were con- 
sumed in distant and fruitless combats ; and Teias 
maintained this important post till he was deserted 
by his fleet and the hope of subsistence. With re- 
luctant steps he ascended the Lactarian mount, 
where the physicians o£ Rome, since the time of 
Gralen, had sent their patients for the benefit of the 
air and the milkf. But the Goths soon embraced 
a more generous resolution : to descend the hill, to 
dismiss their horses, and to die in arms, and in the 
possession of freedom. The king marched at their 
head, bearing in his right hand a lance, and an am- 
ple buckler in his left : with the one he struck dead 
the foremost of the assailants ; with the other he re- 
ceived the weapons which every hand was ambitious 
to aim against his life. After a combat of many 
hours, his lefl arm was fatigued by the weight 
of twelve javelins which hung ftom his shield. 
Without moving from his ground, or suspending 
his blows, the hero called aloud on his attendants 
for a fresh buckler, but in the moment, while his 
side was uncovered, it was pierced by a mortal dart. 

• The Acaxtt»» of Procopius (Groth. 1. iv. c. 35) is evidently the 
Strnus. The text is accused or sltered by the rash violence of Clu- 
verius (I. iv c. 3. p. 1 156): but Camillo Pellegrini of Naples (Dit- 
corsi sopra la Campania Felice, p. 330, 33 1 ) has proved from old 
records, that as early as the year 822 that river was called the Dra- 
contio, or Draconcello. 

t Galen (de Method. Medendi, 1. v. apad Cluver. 1. iv. c. 3- 
p. I i 59. II 60) describes the lofty site, pure air, and rich milk of 
Mount Lactarius, whose medicinal benefits were equally known an4 
sought int he time of Symmachus (1. vi. epist. 18) and Caisiodorius 
( Var. xi. 1 0). Nothing is now left except the name of the Uyrn of 
Lettere. 
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He fell: and his head, exalted oil a spear, pro- 
claimed to tlie nations that the Gothic kingdom was 
no more. But the example of his death served only 
to animate the companions who had sworn to perish 
with their leader. They fought till darkness de- 
scended on the earth. They reposed on their arms. 
The combat was renewed with the return of light, 
and maintained with unabated vigour till the evening 
of the second day. The repose of a second night, 
the want of water, and rfie loss of their bravest 
diampions, determined the surviving Goths to ac- 
cept the fair capitulation which the prudence of 
Narses was inclined to propose. They embraced 
the alternative of residing in Italy as the subjects 
and soldiers of Justinian, or departing, with a por- 
tion of their private wealth, in search of some inde- 
pendent country*. Yet the oath of fidelity or exile 
was alike rejected by one thousand Goths, who 
broke away before the treaty was signed, and 
boldly effected their retreat to the walls of Pavia. 
The spirit, as well as the situation, of Aligem, 
prompted him to imitate rather than to bewail his 
brother ; a strong and dexterous archer, he trans- 
pierced, with a single arrow, the armour and breast 
of his antagonist ; and his military conduct defended 
Cumaef above a year against the forces of the Ro- 
mans. Their industry had scooped the Sibyl's cave J 

* Buat (torn, xl p. 2, &c conveys to his favourite Bavaria this 
remnant of Goths, who by others are buried in the mountains of Uri, 
or restored to their native isle of Gothland (Mascou, Annot. xxi.). 

•f" 1 leave Scaliger (Animadvers. in Eufeb. p. 69) and Salmasius 
(Exercitat Plinian. p. 5]» 5*2) to quarrel about the origin of Cumte, 
the oldest of the Greek colonies in Italy (Strab. 1. v. p. 372 ; Vel- 
leius Paterculus, t. i. c. 4), already vacant in Juvenal's time 
(batir. \\i,\ and now in ruins. 

t Agathias (1. i. c. 21) settles the SibyPs cave under the walls 
of Cumae : he agrees with Servius (ad L vi. ^neid.) : nor can I 
perceive why their opinion should be rejected by Heyne, the ex- 
cellent editor of Virgil (torn. ii. p. 650, 651 ). In urbe mediSi se- 
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into a prodigious mine ; combustible materials were 
introduced to consume the temporary props : the 
wall and the gate of Cumee sunk into the cavern^ 
but the ruins formed a deep and inaccessible pre- 
cipice. On the fragment of a rock, Aligem stood 
alone and unshaken, till he calmly surveyed the 
hopeless condition of his country, and judged it 
more honourable to be the friend of Narses than 
the slave of the Franks. After the death of Teias, 
the Roman general separated his troops to reduce 
the cities of Italy ; Lucca sustained a long and vi- 
gorous siege ; and such was the humanity or the 
prudence of Narses, that the repeated perfidy of the 
inhabitants could not provoke him to exact the for- 
feit lives of their hostages. These hostages were 
dismissed in safety ; and their grateful zeal at length 
subdued the obstinacy of their countrymen *» 

Before Lucca had surrendered, Italy was over- 
whelmed by a new deluge of barbarians. — A feeble 
youth, the grandson of Clovis, reigned over the Au- 
strasians, or oriental Franks. — The guardians of 
Theodebald entertained with coldness and reluc- 
tance the magnificent promises of the Gk>thic am- 
bassadors. But the spirit of a martial people out- 
stripped the timid counsels of the court: two brothers, 
Lotiiaire and Buccelinf, the dukes of the Alemanni, 
stood forth as the leaders of the Italian war ; and 

creU rel^o ! But Cumae was not yet built ; and the lines (I. vi 
96t 97) would become ridiculous, if £neas were actually in a Greek 
city. 

* There is some difficulty in connecting the 35th chapter of the 
ivth hook of the Oothic war of Procopius with the first book of the 
history of Agathias. We must now relinquish a statesman and 
soldier, to attend the footsteps of a poet and rhetorician (1. i. p. 11; 
1. ii. p. 5 1 , edit. Louvre). 

f Among the fabulous exploits of Buccelin, he discomfited and 
slew Belisarius, subdued Italy and Sicily, &.c. See, in the Histo- 
rians of France^ Gregory of Tours (torn. I. iii. c 32. p. 203), and 
Almoin (torn. iii. 1. ii. de Gesiis Francorum, c. '23. p* 59). 
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seventy-five thousand Germans descended In tlie 
autumn from the Rhaetian Alps into the plain of 
Milan. The vanguard of the Koman army was sta- 
tioned near the Po, under the conduct of Fulcaris, 
a bold Herulian^ who rashly conceived that personal 
bravery was the sdle duty and merit of a commander. 
As he marched without order or precaution alcmg 
the ^milian way> an ambuscade of Franks sud- 
denly arose fi*<»n the amphitheatre of Parma : his 
troops were surprised and routed ; but their leader 
refused to fiy^ declaring to the last moment that 
• death was less terrible than the angry countenance 
of Narses. The death of Fulcaris, and the retreat 
of the surviving chiefs^ decided the fluctuating and 
rebellious temper of the Goths ; they flew to the 
standard of their deliverers^ and admitted them into 
the cities which still resisted the arms of the Roman 
general. The conqueror of Italy opened a free pass- 
age to the irresistible tcHrent of barbarians. They 
passed under the walls of Cesena^ and answered, by 
threats and reproaches, the advice of Aligern, that 
the Gothic treasures could no longer repay the la- 
bour of an invasion. Two thousand Franks were 
destroyed by the skill and valour dT Narses hims^, 
who sallied from Rimini at the head of t^ee hun- 
dred horse, to chastise the licentious rapine of their 
march. On the ccMifines of Samnium the two bro- 
thers divided their forces. With the right wing, 
Buccelin assumed the spoil of Campania, Lucania, 
and Bruttium ; with the left, Lothaire accepted the 
plunder of Apulia and Calabria. They followed the 
coast of the Mediterranean and the Hadriatic, as far 
as Rhegium and Otranto, and the extreme lands of 
Italy were the tanm of their destructive prepress. 
The Franks, who were christians and catholics, 
contented themselves with simple pillage and occa- 
sional murder. But the churches which their piety 
had spared were stripped by the sacrilegious hands 
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of the Alemanni^ who sacrificed horses' heads to 
their native deities of the woods and rivers* ; they 
melted or profaned the consecrated vessels; and the 
ruins of shrines and altars were stained with the 
blood of the faithful. Buccelin was actuated by 
ambition^ and Lothaire by avarice. The former 
aspired to restore the Gothic kingdom : the latter^ 
after a promise to his brother of speedy succours, 
returned by the same road to deposit his treasure 
beyond the Alps. The strength of their armies was 
already wasted by the change of climate and conta- 
gion of disease : the Germans revelled in the vintage 
of Italy ; and their own intemperance avenged, in 
some degree, the miseries of a defenceless people. 

At the entrance of the spring, the imperial troops, 
who had guarded the cities, assembled to the num- 
ber of eighteen thousand men, in the neighbourhood 
of Rome. Their winter hours had not been con- 
sumed in idleness, By the command, and after the 
example, of Narses, they repeated each day their 
military exercise on foot and on horseback, accus- 
tomed their ear to obey the sound of the trumpet, and 
practised the steps and evolutions of thePyrrhic dance. 
From the straits of Sicily, Buccelin, with thirty 
thousand Franks and Alemanni, slowly moved to- 
wards Capua, occupied with a wooden tower the 
bridge of Casilinum, covered his right by the stream 
of the Vultumus, and secured the rest of his en- 
campment by a rampart of sharp stakes, and a circle 
of waggons, whose wheels were buried in the earth. 
He impatiently expected the return of Lothaire; 
ignorant, alas ! that his brother could never return, 

* Agathias notices their superstition in a philosophic tone (L i. 
p. 1 8). At Zug, in^ Switzerland, idolatry still prevailed in the year 
613; St. Columban and St Gall were the apostles of that rude 
. country ; and the latter founded an hermitage, which has swelled into^ 
an ecclesiastical principality and a populous city the seat of freedom 
and commerce. 
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and that the chief and his army had been swept 
away by a strange disease*, on the banks of the 
lake Benacus, between Trent and Vefona. The 
banners of Narses soon approached the Vultumu*, 
and the eyes of Italy were anxiously fixed on the 
event of this final contest. Perhaps the talents of 
the Roman general were most conspicuous in the 
calm operations which precede the tumult of a bat- 
tle. His skilful movements intercepted the sub- 
sistence of the barbarian, deprived him of the ad- 
vantage of the bridge and river, and, in the choice 
of the ground and moment of action, reduced him 
to comply with the inclination of his enemy. On 
the morning of the important day, when the ranks 
were already formed, a servant, for some trivial 
fault, was killed by his master, one of the leaders of 
the Heruli. The justice or passion of Narses was 
awakened: he summoned the offender to his pre- 
sence, and, without listening to his excuses, gave 
the signal to the minister of death. If the cruel 
master had not infi*inged the laws of his nation, this 
arbitrary execution was not less unjust, than it ap- 
pears to have been imprudent. The Heruli felt the 
indignity; they halted: but the Roman general, 
without soothing their rage or expecting their reso- 
lution, called aloud, as tlie trumpets sounded, that 
unless they hastened to occupy their place, they 
would lose the honour of the victory. His troops 
were disposed f in a long front ; the cavalry on the 
wings ; in the centre, 3ie heavy-armed foot ; the 

• Sse the death of Lothaire in Agathias (1. ii. p. 38), and Paul 
Warnefrid, surnamed Diaconus (1. ii. c. 3. p. 775). The Greek 
makes him rave and tear his flesh. He had plundered churches. 

t Pere Daniel (Hist, de la Milice Fran9oise, torn. i. p. 17 — 21) 
lias exhibited a fanciful representation of this Imttle, somewhat in 
the manner of the Chevalier Folard, the once famous editor of Po- 
I vbius, who fashioned to his own habits and opinions all the military 
operations of antiquity. 

VOL. VII. T 
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archers and slingers in the rear. The Germans ad- 
vanced in a sharp-pointed column, of the form of a. 
triangle or solid wedge. They pierced the feeble 
centre of Narses, who received them with a smile 
into the fatal snare, and directed his wings of ca- 
valry insensibly to wheel on their flanks and en^ 
ccnnpass their rear. The host of the Franks and 
Alemanni consisted of infantry ; a sword and buck- 
ler hung by their side ; and they used, as their wea^ 
pon of offence, a weighty hatchet and a hooked ja- 
velin, which were only formidable in close comlHKt, 
or at a short distance. — The flower of the Roman 
archers, on horseback, and in complete armour, 
skirmidied without peril round this immovable 
phalanx ; supplied by active ^eed the deficiency of 
number ; and aimed their arrows against a crowd 
of barbarians, who, instead of a cuirass and helmet, 
were covered by a loose garment of fur or linen. 
They paused^ they trembled, their ranks were con- 
founded ; and, in the decisive moment, the Heruli, 
preferring glory to revenge, charged with rapid vio- 
lence the head of the column. Their lead^, Sinbal, 
. and Aligern, the Gothic prince, deserved the priae 
of superior valour ; and their example incited the 
victorious troops to achieve with swords and spears 
the destruction of the enemy. Bucoelin, and the 
greatest part of his army, perished on the field of 
battle, in the waters of the Vultumus, or by the 
hands of the enraged peasants : but it may seem in- 
credible that a victory*, which no more than five 
of the Alemanni survived, could be purchased with 
the loss of fourscore Romans. Seven thousand 
Goths, the relicts of the war, defended the fortress 

* Agathias (1. ii. p. 47) has produced a Greek epigram of six 
lines on this victory of Karses, which is favourably compared to the 
bottlcK of Marathon and Plataea. The chief dtfTerence is indeed m 
their consequences — so trivial in the former instance — so perma- 
nent and jjlorious in the latter. 
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of Campsa till the ensuing spring ; and every mes- 
senger of Narses announced the reduction of the 
Italian cities^ whose names were corrupted by the 
ignorance or vanity of the Greeks*. After the bat- 
tle of Casilinum^ Narses entered the capital ; the 
arms and treasures of the 6oths> the Franks^ and 
Alemanni^ were displayed ; his soldiers^ with gar- 
lands in their hands^ chanted the praises of the con- 
queror ; and Rome, for the last time, beheld the 
semblance <rf a triumph. 

After a reign of sixty years, the throne of the 
Gothic kings was filled by the exarchs of Ravenna, 
the representatives in peace and war of the emperor 
cfC the Romans. Their jurisdiction was soon reduced 
to the limits of a narrow province ; but Narses him- 
self^ the first and most powerful of the exarchs, ad- 
ministered above fifteen years the entire kingdom 
of Italy. Like Belisarius, he had deserved the ho- 
nours of envy, calumny, and disgrace : but the fa- 
vourite eunuch still enjoyed the Confidence of Jus- 
tmian, or the leader of a victorious army awed and 
repressed the ingratitude of a timid court. Yet it 
was not by weak and mischievous indulgence that 
Narses secured the attachment of his troops. For- 
getful of the past, and regardless of the future, they 
abused the present hour of prosperity and peace. 
The cities of Italy resounded with the noise of 
drinking and dancing; the spoils of victory were 
wasted in sensual pleasure's; and nothing (says 
Agathias) remained, unless to exchange their shields 
and helmets for the soft Ijite and the capacious hogs- 
head f. In a manly oration, not unworthy of a 

* The Beroi and Brincas of Theophanes nr his transcriber (p. 
201) must be read or understood Verona and Brixia. 

voat-n afxfopt(oc otw x/tt ^apBtTtt a^oSoirdat (Agathias, 1. ii.p. 48). 
Id the first scene of Richard III. oiir English poet has beautifully 
enlarged on this idea, for which, however, he was not indebted to the 
Byzantine historian. 
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Roman censor^ the eunuch reproved those disorderly 
vices, which sullied their fame and endangered their 
safety. The soldiers blushed and obeyed : discipline 
was confirmed, the fortifications were restored; a 
duke was stationed for the defence and military 
command of each of the principal cities * ; and the 
eye of Narses pervaded the ample prospect from 
Calabria to the Alps. The remains of the Gothic 
nation evacuated the country, or mingled with the 
people : the Franks, instead of revenging the death 
of Buccelin, abandoned, without a struggle, their 
Italian conquests ; and the rebellious Sindbal, chief 
of the Heruli, was subdued, taken, and hung on a 
lofty gallows by the inflexible justice of the exarch t. 
The civil state of Italy, after the agitation of a long 
tempest, was fixed by a pragmatic sanction, which 
the emperor promulgated at the request of the pope. 
Justinian introduced his own jurisprudence into 
the schools and tribunals of the West : he ratified 
the acts of Theodoric and his immediate successors, 
but every deed was rescinded and abolished, which 
force had extorted, or fear had subscribed, under 
tile usurpation of Totila. A moderate theory was 
framed to reconcile the rights of property with the 
safety of prescription, the claims of the state with 
the poverty of the people, and the pardon of ofiences 
with the interest of virtue and order of society. 
Under the exarchs of Ravenna, Rome was degraded 
to the second rank. Yet the senators were gratified 
by the permission of visiting their estates in Italy, 
and of approaching without obstacle the throne of 

* Maffei has proved (Verona Illustrata, P. i. 1. x. p. 257. 289), 
against the common opinion, that the dukes of Italy were instituted 
before the conquest of the Lombards by Narses himself. In the 
Pragmatic Sanction (No. 23), Justinian restrains the judices mi- 
litares. 

t See Paulus Diaconus, 1. iii. c. 2. p. 776. Menander (in Ex- 
cerpt. Legat. p. 133) mentions some risings in Italy by the Franks^ 
and Theophanes (p. 201) hints at some Gcithie rebellions. 
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Constantinople ; the regulation of weights and mea- 
sures was delegated to the pope and senate; and 
the salaries of lawyers and physicians, of orators and 
grammarians, were destined to preserve or re-kindle 
the light of science in the ancient capital. Justinian 
might dictate benevolent edicts *, and Narses might 
second his wishes by the restoration of cities, and 
more especially of churches. But the power of 
kings is most effectual to destroy : and the twenty 
years of the Gothic war had consummated the dis- 
tress and depopulation of Italy. As early as the 
fourth campaign, under the discipline of Belisarius 
himself, fifty thousand labourers died of hunger t 
in the narrow region of Picenimi J ; and a strict in- 
terpretation of the evidence of Procopius would 
swell the loss of Italy above the total sum of her 
present inhabitants §. 

I desire to believe, but I dare not affirm, that 
Belisarius sincerely rejoiced in the triumph of Nar- 
ses. Yet the consciousness of his own exploits 

* The Pragmatic Sanction of Justinian, which restores and re- 
gulates the civil state of Italy* consists of xxvii articles : it is dated 
August 15, A. D. 554; is addressed to Narses, V. J. Praepositus 
Sacri Cubiculi, and to Antiochus, Praefectus Prastorio Italise ; and 
lias been pfeserved by Julian Antecessor, and in the Corpus Juris 
Civilis, after the novels and edicts of Justinian, Justin, and Tiberius. 

-f A still greater numlier was consumed by famine in the south- 
em provinces, without {exros) the Ionian gulf. Acorns were used 
in the place of bread. Procopius h&d seen a deserted orphan 
suckled by a she-goat. Seventeen passengers were lodged, mur. 
dered, and eaten by two women, who were detected and slain by 
the eighteenth, &c. 

X Quinta regio Pieeni est; quondam uberrimae multitudinis, 
Gcclx millia Picentium in fidem P. R. venere (Plin. Hist Natur. 
iii. 18). In the time of Vespasian, this ancient population was 
already diminished. 

§ Perhaps fifteen or sixteen millions. Procopius (Anecdot. c. 
18) computes that Africa lost five millions, that Italy was thrice as 
extensive, and that the depopulation was in a larger proportion. 
But his reckuning is inflamed l)y passion, and clouded with uncer- 
tainty. 

t3 
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might teach him to esteem without jealousy the 
merit of a rival ; and the repose of the aged warrior 
was crowned by a last victory which saved the em- 
peror and the capital. The barbarians who annually 
visited the provinces of Europe were less discouraged 
by some accidental defeats, than they were excited 
by the double hope of spoil and of subsidy. In the 
thirty-second winter of Justinian's reign, the Da- 
nube was deeply frozen: Zabergan led the cavalry 
of the Bulgarians, and his standard was followed by 
a promiscuous multitude of Sclavonians. The savage 
chief passed, without opposition, the river and the 
mountains, spread his troops over Macedonia and 
Thrace, and advanced with no more than seven 
thousand horse to the long walls which should have 
defended the territory of Constantinople. But the 
works of man are impotent against the assaults of 
nature : a recent earthquake had shaken the founda- 
tions of the wall ; and the forces of the empire were 
employed on the distant frontiers of Italy, Africa, 
and Persia. The seven schools *, or companies of 
the guards or domestic troops, had been augmented 
to the number of ^\e thousand five hundred men, 
whose ordinary station was in the peaceful cities of 
Asia. But the places of the brave Armenians were 
insensibly supplied by lazy citizens, who purchased 
an exemption from the duties of civil life, without 
being exposed to the dangers of military service. 
Of such soldiers few could be tempted to sally from 
the gates ; and none could be persuaded to remain 
in the field, unless they wanted strength and speed- 
to escape from the Bulgarians. The report of the 
fugitives exaggerated the numbers and fierceness of 
an enemy, who had polluted holy virgins, and. 

• In the decay of these military schools, the satie of Procopius 
(Anecdot. c. 24; Aleman.p. 102, 103) is confinned and illustrated 
by Agathias (1. v. p. 1 59)» who cannot be rejected as an hostile 
witness. 
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abandoned new-bom infants to the dogs and vul- 
tures ; a crowd of rustics^ imploring food and pro- 
tection, increased the consternation of the city, and 
the tents of Zabergan were pitched at the distance 
of twenty miles *, on the banks of a small river, 
which encircles Melanthias, and afterwards falls into 
the Propontis t. Justinian trembled : and those who 
had only seen the emperor in his old age, were 
pleased to suppose, that he had lost the alacrity and 
vigour of his youth. By his command, the vessels of 
gold and silver were removed from the churches in 
the neighbourhood, and even the suburbs of Con- 
stantinople : the ramparts were lined with trembling 
spectators : the golden gate was crowded with use- 
less generals and tribunes, and the senate shared the 
fatigues and the apprehensions of the populace. 

But the eyes of the prince and people were di- 
rected to a feeble veteran, who was compelled by 
the public danger to resume the armour in which 
he had entered Carthage and defended Rome. The 
horses of the royal stables, of private citizens, and 
even of the circus, were hastily collected ; the emu- 
lation of the old and young was roused by the name 
of Belisarius, and his first encampment was in the 
presence of a victorious «iemy. His prudence, and 
the labour of the friendly peasants, secured with a 
ditch and rampart the repose of the night : innu- 
merable fires and clouds of dust were artfully con* 

* The distance from Constantinople to Melanthias, Villa Caesa- 
riana (Ammian. Marcellin. xxx. 1 1), is variously fixed at 102 or 
140 stadia (Suidas, torn. ii. p. 52'i, 523 ; Agathias, K v. p. )f)K), 
©r xviii or xix miles (Itineraria, p. 138, 230, 323, 332, and Wes- 
seliDg^s Observations). The first xii miles, as far as Rhegium, 
were paved by Justinian, who built a bridtje over a morass or gullet 
between a lake and the sea (Procop. de Bdif. 1. iv. c. 8). 

f The Atyras (Pompon. Mela, 1. ii. c. 2. p. 169. edit. Voss.). 
At the river's mouth, a town or castle of the same name was forti. 
lied by Justinian (Procop. de Edtf. L iv. c. 2 ; Itinerar. p. 570, and 
Wesseling.). 
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trived to magnify the opinion of his strength : his 
soldiers suddenly passed from despondency to pre- 
sumption ; and while ten thousand voices demanded 
the battle, Belisarius dissembled his knowledge, 
that in the hour of trial he must depend on the firm- 
ness of three hundred veterans. The next morning 
the Bulgarian cavalry advanced to the charge. But 
they heard the shouts of multitudes, they beheld the 
arms and discipline of the front; they were as- 
saulted on the flanks by two ambuscades which rose 
from the woods ; their foremost warriors fell by the 
hand of the aged hero and his guards ; and the 
swiftness of their evolutions was rendered useless 
by the close attack and rapid pursuit of the Romans. 
In this action (so speedy was their flight) the Bul- 
garians lost only four hundred horse ; but Constan- 
tinople was saved ; and Zabergan, who felt the hand 
of a master, withdrew to a respectful distance. But 
his friends were numerous in the coimcils of the 
emperor, and Belisarius obeyed with reluctance the 
commands of envy and Justinian, which forbade him 
to achieve the deliverance of his country. On his 
return to the city, the people, still conscious of their 
danger, accompanied his triumph with acclamations 
of joy and gratitude, which were imputed as a crime 
to the victorious general. But when he entered the 
palace, the courtiers were silent, and the emperor, 
after a cold and thankless embrace, dismissed hint 
to mingle with the train of slaves. Yet so deep was 
the impression of his glory on the minds of men, 
that Justinian, in the seventy-seventh year of his 
age, was encouraged to advance near forty miles 
from the capital, and to inspect in person the' re- 
storation of the long wall. The Bulgarians wasted 
the summer in the plains of Thrace : but they were 
inclined to peace by the failure of their rash att^^npts 
on Greece and the Chersonesus. A menace of killing 
their priisoners quickened the payment of heavy 
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ransoms ; and the departure of Zabergan was has- 
tened by the report, that double-prowed vessels were 
built on the Danube to mtercept his passage. The 
danger was soon forgotten; and a vain question, 
whether their sovereign had shown more wisdom or 
weakness^ amused the idleness of the city *. 

About two years after the last victory of Belisa- 
rius, the emperor returned from a Thracian journey 
of health, or business, or devotion. Justinian was 
afilicted by a pain in his head ; and his private entry - 
countenanced the rumour of his death. Before the 
third hour of the day, the bakers* shops were plun- 
dered of their bread, the houses were shut, and 
every citizen, with hope or terror, prepared for the 
impending tumult. The senators themselves, fear- 
ful and suspicious, were convened at the ninth 
hour ; and the prefect received their commands to 
visit every quarter of the city, and proclaim a gene- 
ral illumination for the recovery of the emperor's 
health. The ferment subsided ; but every accident 
betrayed the impotence of the government and the 
factious temper of the people : the guards were dis- 
posed to mutiny as often as their quarters were 
changed or their pay was withheld : the frequent 
calamities of fires and earthquakes afforded the op- 
portunities of disorder ; the disputes of the blues 
and greens, of the orthodox and heretics, degene- 
rated into bloody battles ; and in the presence of the 
Persian ambassador, Justinian blushed for himself 
and his subjects. Capricious pardon and arbitrary 
punishment embittered the irksomeness and dis- 
content of a long reign : a conspiracy was formed in 
the palace ; and, unless we are deceived by the jiames 
of Marcellus and Sergius, the most virtuous and the 

* The Bulgarian war, and the last victory of Belisarius, are im- 
perfectly represented in the prolix declamation of Agathias (I. 5. 
p. 154— .174), and the dry Chronicle of Theophanes (p. 197, 198). 
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most profligate of the courtiers were associated in 
the same designs. They had fixed the tune of the 
execution ; their rank gave them access to the royal 
banquet ; and their bkck slaves * were stationed in 
the vestibule and porticos^ to announce the death of 
the tyrant, and to excite a sedition in the capital. 
But the indiscretion of an accomplice saved the poor 
remnant of the days of Justinian. The conspirators 
were detected and seized^ with daggers hidden 
imder their garments : Marcellus died by his own 
hand; and Sergius was dragged from the sanctuary f. 
Pressed by remorse, or tempted by the hopes of 
safety, he accused two officers of the household of 
Belisarius ; and torture forced them to declare that 
they had acted according to the secret instruction of 
their patron J. Posterity will not hastily believe 
that a hero, who, in the vigour of life, had disdained 
the fairest offers of ambition and revenge, should 
stoop to the murder of his prince, whom he could 
not long expect to survive. His followers were im- 
patient to fly ; but flight must have been supported 
by rebellion, and he had lived enough for nature and 
for glory. Belisarius appeared before the council 
with less fear than indignation; after forty years* 
service, the emperor had prejudged his guilt; and 
injustice was sanctified by the presence and autho- 
rity of the patriarch. The life of Belisarius was 
graciously spared ; but his fortunes were sequestered, 

* IvSmc They could scarcely be real lodiant ; tnd tbe Ethio- 
pians, sometimes known by that name, were never used by the an- 
cients as guards or followers : they were the trifling, though 
costly objects of female and royal luxury (Terent. Eunuch, act I. 
scene it. ; Sueton. in August c. 83, with a good note of Casaubon, 
in Caligula, c. 57). 

t The Sergius (Vandal, l.ii. c. 21, 22 ; Anecdot c. 5) and Mar- 
cellui (Goth. L iii. c 32) are mentioned by Procopius. See 
Theophanes, p. 197, 201. 

X Alemannus (p. 3) quotes an old Byzantine MS. which has 
betn printed in the Imperium Orientale of Banduri. 
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and from December to July^ he was guarded as a 
prisoner in his own palace. At length his innocence 
was acknowledged ; his freedom and honours were 
restored ; and deadly which might be hastened by 
resentment and grief, removed him from the world 
about eight monSis after his deliverance. The name 
o£ Belisarius can never die : but instead of the fune^ 
ral, the monuments, the statues, so justly due to his 
memory, I only read, that his treasures, the spoils 
' o£ the Goths and Vandals, were inmiediately confis- 
cated by the emperOT. Some decent portion was 
reserved, however, for the use of his widow ; and 
as Antonina had much to repent, she devoted the 
last remains of her life and fortune to the foundation 
of a convent. Such is the simple and genuine nar- 
rative of the fall of Belisarius and the ingratitude of 
Justinian *. That he was deprived of his eyes, and 
reduced by envy to beg his bread, " Give a pennv 
to Belisarius the general !" is a fiction of later times j, 

^ • Of the disgrace and restoration of Belisarius, the genuine ori- 
ginal record is preserved in the fragment of John Malala. (torn. ii. 
p. 134— '243), and the exact Chronicle of Theophanes (p. 194 — 
•^4). Cedrenus ^Compend. p. 387, 38H) and Zenoras (torn. II. 1. 
xir p. iiS) seem to h«sit£te between the obsolete truth and the 
growing falsehood. 

t The source of this idle fable may be derived from a miscella- 
ueous work of the xiith century, the Chiliads of John Tzetzes, a 
monk (Basil, 1546, ad calcem Lycophront Colon. AUobrog. 1614, 
In Coip. Poet. Grse.). He relates the blindness and beggary of 
BdiMnus in ten vulgar or poHtical verses {i hiliad iii. No. 8H, 
339_348, in Corp. Poet. Grsec. tom. ii. p. 31 1 )- 

Ex%wfu$ ^Xtvov Kfarw i$oet rw fn^tw 

BtXKraptoj o/3oXov 8ot« rw fpa>:n}^ar^ 

0> TV)(i}fMf tdofaffd, a%OTV^\oi 5* o (p^ovo;. 

This moral or romantic tale was imported into Italy with the lan- 
guage and imuuiscripts of Greece; repeated before the end of the 
xvth century by Crinitus, Pontanus, and Volaterranus ; attacked 
by Alciat, for the honour of the law ; and defended by Barronius 
(A. D. 461, No. V, &c.), for the honour of the church. Yet 
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which has obtained credit^ or rather favour, as a 
strange example of the vicissitudes of fortune* . 

If the emperor could rejoice in the death of Beli- 
sari us, he enjoyed the base satisfaction only eight 
months, the last period of a reign of thirty-eight, 
and a life of eighty-three, years. It would be diffi- 
cult to trace the character of a prince who is not 
the most conspicuous object of his own times : but 
the confessions of an enemy may be received aS the 
safest evidence of his virtues. The resemblance of 
Justinian to the bust of Domitian is maliciously 
urged t; with the acknowledgment, however, of a 
well-proportioned figure, ruddy complexion, and 
pleasing countenance. The emperor was easy of 
access, patient of hearing, courteous and aflable in 
discourse, and a master of the angry passions, which 
rage with such destructive violence in the breast of 
a despot Procopius praises his temper to reproach 
him with calm and deliberate cruelty ; but in the 
conspiracies which attacked his authority and per- 
son, a more candid judge will approve the justice or 
admire the clemency of Justinian. He excelled in 
the private virtues of chastity and temperance : but 
the impartial love of beauty would have been less . 

Tzetzes himself had read in other chronicles, that Belisariut did 
not lose his sight, and that he recovered his fame and fortunes. 

* The statue in the villa Bor^hese at Rome^ in a sitting posture, 
with an open hand, which is vulgarly given to Belisarius, may be 
ascribed with more dignity to Augustus^ in the act of propitiating 
Nemesis (Winkelman, Hist, de TArt. torn. iii. p. 266). £x 
nocturno vis() etiam stipem, quotannis, die certo, emendicabat a 
poptilo, cavam manum asses porrigentibus prxbens (Sueton. in 
August, c. 91, with an excellent note of Casaubon). 

f ITie rubor of Domitian is stigmatized, quaintly enough, by 
the pen of Tacitus (in Vit. Agricol. c 54) ; and has been hkewise 
noticed by the younger Hmy (Panegyr. c. 48), and Suetonius ; in 
Domitian, c. 18, and Casaubon ad locum). Procopius (Anecdot. 
c. 8) foolislily believes that only one bust of Domitian had reached 
the viih centur}'. 
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mischievous, than his conjugal tenderness for Theo- 
dora ; and his abstemious diet was regulated, not by 
the prudence of a philosopher, but the superstition 
of a monk. His repasts were short and frugal : on 
solemn fasts, he contented himself with water and 
vegetables ; and such was his strength, as well as 
fervour, that he frequently passed two days and as 
many nights, without tasting any food. The mea- 
sure of his sleep was not less rigorous : after the 
repose of a single hour, the body was awakened by 
the soul, and, to the astonishment of his chamber- 
lains, Justinian walked or studied till the morning 
light. Such restless application prolonged his time 
for the acquisition of knowledge *, and tiie despatch 
of business: and he might seriously deserve the 
reproach of confoimding, by minute and preposte- 
rous diligence, the general order of his administra- 
tion. The emperor professed himself a musician 
and architect^ a poet and philosopher, a lawyer and 
theologian ; and if he failed in the enterprise of re- 
conciling the Christian sects, the review of the 
Roman jurisprudence is a noble monument of his 
spirit and industry. In the government of the 
empire, he was less wise or less successful : the age 
was unfortunate; the people was oppressed and 
discontented ; Theodora abused her power ; a suc- 
cession of bad ministers disgraced his judgment; 
and Justinian was neither beloved in his life, nor 
regretted at his death. The love of fame was deeply 
implanted in his breast, but he condescended to the 
poor ambition of titles, honours, and contemporary 

E raise ; and while he laboured to fix the admiration^ 
e forfeited the esteem and affection of the Romans. 

* The studies and science of Justinian are attested by the con* 
festion, (Anecdot. c. 8. IS) still more than by the praises, (Gothic. 
1. iiL C.3 1 ; de Ediflp. Li ; Proem, c. 7) of Procopius. Consult the 
copious index of Alemannus, and read the life of Justinian by Lude- 
wig (p. 135—142). 

VOL. VII. U 
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The design of the African and Italian wars was 
boldly conceived and executed : and his penetration 
discovered the talents of Belisarius in the camp^ of 
Narses in the palace. But the name of the emperor 
is eclipsed by the names of his victorious generals ; 
and Belisarius still lives, to upbraid the envy and 
ingratitude of his sovereign. The partial favour of 
mankind applauds the genius of a conqueror who 
leads and directs his subjects in the exercise of arms. 
The characters of Philip II. and of Justinian are 
distinguished by the cold ambition which delights 
in war, and declines the dangers of the field. Yet 
a colossal statue of bronze represented the emperor 
on horseback, preparing to march against the Per- 
sians in the habit and armour of Achilles. In the 
great square before the church of St. Sophia, this 
monument was raised on a brass column and a stone 
pedestal of seven steps : and the pillar of Theodo- 
0ius, which weighed seven thousand four hundred 
pounds of silver, was removed from the same place 
by the avarice and vanity of Justinian. Future 
princes were more just or indulgent to his memory ; 
the elder Andronicus, in the beginning of the four- 
teenth century, repaired and beautified his eques^ 
trian statue : since the fall of the empire it has been 
melted into cannon by the victorious Turks *. 

I shall conclude this chapter with the comets, the 
earthquakes, and the plague, which astonished or 
afflicted the f^e of JUstinian. 

I. In the fifth year of his reign, and in the month 
of September, a comet t was seen during twenty 
days in the western quarter of the heavens, and 

♦ See in the C. P. Christiana of Ducange, (1. i.c. 24, No. 1), 
a chain of original testimonies, from Procopius in the vith, to 
Gyllius in the xvith century. 

t The first comet is mentioned by John Malala (torn. ii. p. 190, 
219), and Theophanes (p. 154) ; the second by Procopius (Persic. 
1. ii. c 4). Yet I strongly suspect their identity. The paleness 
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which shot its rays into the North. £ight years 
afterwards^ while the sun was in Capricorn, another 
comet appeared to follow in the Sagittary : the size 
was gradually increasing ; the head was in the East, 
the tail in the West, and it remained visible about 
forty days. The nations, who gazed with astonish- 
ment, expected wars and calamities from their bale- 
ful influence; and these expectations were abun- 
dantly fulfilled. The astronomers dissembled their 
ignorance of the nature of these blazing stars, which 
they affected to represent as the floating meteors of 
the air ; and few among them embraced the simple 
notion of Seneca and the Chaldaeans, that they are 
only planets of a longer period and more eccentric 
motion *. Time and science have justified the pre- 
dictions oiike Roman sage : the telescope has opened 
new worlds to the eyes of astronomers t ; and, in 
the narrow space of history and fable, one and the 
same comet is already found to have revisited the 
earth in seven equal revolutions of five hundred and 
seventy-five years. The Jirst J, which ascends 
beyond the Christian era one thousand seven hun- 
dred and sixty-seven years, is coeval with Ogyges 
the father of Grecian antiquity. And this appear- 
ance explains the tradition which Varro has pre- 
served, that imder his reign the planet Venus 
changed her colour, size, figure, and course ; a prodigy 

of thtt sun (Vandal. L ii. c. 14) is applied by Theophanes (p. 158) 
to a different year, 

• Seneca*s viiih book of Natural Qiie&tions displays, in the 
theory of comets, a philosophic mind. Yet should we not too 
candidly confound a vdgue prediction, a veniet tenipus, &c. with 
the merit of real discoveries. 

"f Astronomers may study Newton and Halley. I draw my hum- 
ble science from the article Combte, in the French Encyclopedia 
by M. d'Alemberu 

^ Whiston, the honest, pious, visionary Whiston, -bad fancied, 
for the era of Noah's flood, ('2242 years before Christ) a prior ap- 
parition of the same comet, which drowned the earth with its tail. 
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without example either in past or succeeding ages *. 
The second visit, in the year eleven hundred and 
ninety-three, is darkly implied in the fable of Electra 
the seventh of the Pleiads, who have been reduced 
to six since the time of the Trojan war. That nymph, 
the wife of Dardanus, was unable to support the 
ruin of her country ; she abandoned the dances of 
her sister orbs, ffeid from the zodiac to the north 
pole, and obtained, from her dishevelled locks, the 
name of the comet. The third period expires in the 
year six hundred and eighteen, a date that exactly 
agrees with the tremendous comet of the Sibyll, and 
perhaps of Pliny, which arose in the West two ge- 
nerations before the reign of Cyrus. The fourth 
apparition, forty-four years before the birth of 
Clurist, is of all others the most splendid and im- 
portant. After the death of Caesar, a long-haired 
star was conspicuous to Rome and to the nations, 
during the games which were exhibited by young 
Octavian, in honour of Venus and his uncle. The 
vulgar opinion, that it conveyed to heaven the divine 
soul of the dictator, was cherished and consecrated 
by the piety of a statesman : while his secret super- 
stition referred the comet to the glory of his own 
times t. The^fifth visit has been already ascribed 
to the fifth year of Justinian, which coincides with 

♦ A dissertation of Ferret (Memoiresde T Academic des Inscrip. 
tions, torn. x. p. 857 — 377) afifords an happy union of philosophy 
and erudition. The phenomenon in the time of Ogyges was pre- 
served by Varro, (apud Augustin. de Civitate Dei, xxi. 8), who 
quotes Castor, Dion of Naples* and Adrastus of Cyzicus — nobiles 
mathematici. The two subsequent periods are preserved by the 
Greek mythologists and the spurious books of Sibylline verses. 

t Pliny (Hist. Nat ii. 23) has transcribed the original memo, 
rial of Augustus. Mairan, in his most ingenious letters to the P. 
Farennin, missionary in China, removes the games and the comet 
of September, from the year 44 to the year 43, before the Chris, 
tian era ; but I am not totally subdued by ihe criticism of the as. 
tronomer. (Opuscules, p. 275—35 1 ). 
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the five hundred and thirty-first of the Christian 
era. And it may deserve notice, that in this, as in 
the preceding instance, the comet was followed, 
though at a longer interval, by a remarkable pale- 
ness of the sun. The sixth return, in the year eleven 
hundred and six, is reccwrded by the chronicles of 
Europe and China ; and in the first fervour of the 
Crusades, the Christians and the Mahometans might 
surmise, with equal reason, that it portended the 
destruction of the infidels. The seventh phenome- 
non of one thousand six hundred and eighty was 
presented to the eyes of an enlightened age *. The 
philosophy of Bayle dispelled a prejudice which 
Milton's muse had so recently adorned, that the 
comet, '' from its horrid hair, shakes pestilence and 
war t." Its road in the heavens was observed with 
exquisite skill by Flamstead and Cassini ; and the 
math^ooatical science of Bernoulli, Newton, and 
Halley investigated the laws of its revolutions. At 
the eighth period, in the year two thousand three 
hundred and fifty-five, their calculations may per- 
haps be verified by the astronomers of some future 
capital in the Siberian or American wilderness. 

II. The near approach of a comet may injure or 
destroy the globe which we inhabit ; but the dianges 
on its surface have been hitherto produced by the 
action of volcanos and earthquakes j:. The nature 

• This last comet was visible in th© month of December, 1680. 
Bayle, who heg«n bis Pensees sur le Comete in January, 1681, 
(CEuvres, torn, iii) was forced to argue that a supernatural comet 
would have confirmed the ancients in their idolatry. Bernoulli (see 
hiM ElogCi in Fontenelle, torn. v. p. 99) was forced to allow that 
the tail, though not the head, was a Hgn of the wrath of God. 

-f Paradise Lost was published in the year 1667 ; and the famous 
lines (1. ii. 708, &c.) which startled the licenser, may allude to the 
recent comet of 1664, observed by Cassini at Rome in the presence 
of Queen Christina, (Fontenelle in hhEloge^ tom. v. p. 338.) Hau 
Charles II. betrayed any symptoms of curiosity or fear ? 

X For the -cause of eaitliquakesi see Bufibn, (tom. 1. p. 50^ — 

u3 
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of tiie soil may indicate the countries most exposed 
to these formidable concussions, since they are 
caused by subterraneous fires, and such fires are 
kindled by the union and fermentation of iron and 
sulphur. But their times and effects appear to lie 
beyond the reach of human curiosity, and the phi- 
losopher will discreetly abstain firom the prediction 
of earthquakes, till he has coimted the drops of 
water that silently filtrate on the inflammable mi- 
neral, and measured the caverns which increase by 
resistance the explosion of the imprisoned air. 
Without assigning the cause, history will distinguish 
the periods in which these calamitous events have 
been rare or frequent, and will observe that this 
fever of the earth raged with imcommon violence 
during the reign of Justinian *. Eadi year is marked 
by the repetition of earthquakes, of such duration, 
that Constantinople has been shaken above forty 
days ; of such extent, that the shock has been Com- 
municated to the whole surface of the globe, or at 
least of the Roman empire. An impulsive or vibra^ 
tory motion was felt : enormous chasms were opened, 
huge and heavy bodies were discharged into the air, 
the sea alternately advanced and retreated beyond 
its ordinary bounds, and a mountain was torn from 
Libanufit^ And cast into the waves, where it pro- 

•636 ; Supplement a THist. Ntturelle, torn. v. p. 382 — 390, edition 
iii4to); ValmoQt de Bomare (Dictionnaire d'Histoire Naturelle^ 

TrembUmens de TerrCj Pyrites J ; Watson (Chemical Essays, 
torn. i. p. 181—209). 

* The earthquakes that shook the Roman world in the reign of 
Justinian, are described or mentioned by Procopius (Gotli. 1. iv. c. 
25; Anecdot. c. 18); Agathias (1. ii. p. 5!si, 53, M; 1. V. p. 
145—152) ; John Malala (Chron. torn. ii. p. 140—146, 176, 1 77. 
183,220,229,231, 233, 234), and Theopbanes (p. 151. 183. 
189. 191—196). 

t An abrupt heigh t,a perpendicular cape between A radus and Botrys, 
nained by the Greeks ^nvy Trcoffcu^roy, and «u;rpo<7«uirov or X^Sowpo- 
9w;roy by the scrupulous Christians (Polyb. 1. v. p. 4 1 1. Pompon. 
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tected, as a mole, the new harbour of Botrys* in 
Phoenicia. The stroke that agitates an ant-hill may 
crush the insect myriads in the dust ; yet truth must 
extort a confession, that man has industriously la- 
boured for his own destruction. The institution of 
great cities, which include a nation within the limits 
of a wall, almost realizes the wish of Caligula, that 
the Roman people had but one neck. Two hundred 
and fifty thousand persons are said to have perished 
in the earthquake of Antioch, whose domestic mul- 
titudes were swelled by the conflux of strangers to 
the festival of the Ascension. The loss of Ber)rtus t 
was of smaller accoimt, but of much greater value. 
That city, on the coast of Phoenicia, was illustrated 
by the study of the civil law, which opened the 
surest road to wealth and dignity: the schools of 
Berjrtus were filled with the rising spirits of the age, 
and many a youth was lost in the earthquake, who 
might have lived to be the scourge or the guardian 
of his country. In these disasters, the architect be- 
comes the enemy of mankind. The hut of a savage, 
or the tent of an Arab, may be thrown down with- 
out injury to the inhabitant ; and the Peruvians had 
reason to deride the folly of their Spanish conquerors, 
who with so much cost and labour erected their own 
sepulchres. The rich marbles of a patrician are 
dashed on his own head : a whole people is buried 
under the ruins of public and private edifices, and 

Mela, L i. c 12, p. 87, cum Isaac Voss. Observat. Maundrell, 
Journey, p. 32, 33. Pocock's Description, vol. ii. p. 99). 

♦ Botrys was founded (ann. ante Christ. 935 — 903) by Ithobal, 
king of T3rre (Marsham, Canon. Chron. 387, 388). Its poor re- 
presentative, the village of Patrone, is now destitute of a harbour. 

f The university, splendour, and ruin of Berytus, are celebrated 
by Heineccius (p. 351 — 356), as an essential part of the history of 
the Roman Law. It was overthrown in the xxvth year of Justi- 
uian, A. D. 551, July 9 (Tlieophanes, p. 192); but Agathias (1. 
H. p. 51, 52) suspends the earthquake till he has achieved the 
Italian war. 
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the conflagration is kindled and propagated by the 
innumerable fires which are necessary for the sub- 
sistence and manufactures of a great city. Instead 
of the mutual s3nDQpathy which might comfort and 
assist the distressed^ they dreadfully experience the 
vices and passions which are released from the fear 
of punishment ; the tottering houses are pillaged by 
intrepid avarice ; revenge embraces the moment and 
selects the victim ; and the earth often swallows the 
assassin^ or the ravisher, in the consummaticm of 
their crimes. Superstition involves the present 
danger with invisible terrors ; and if the image of 
desSi may sometimes be subservient to the virtue or 
repentance of individuals, an affrighted people is 
more forcibly moved to expect the end of the world, 
or to deprecate with servile homage the wrath of an 
avenging Deity. 

III. Ethiopia and Egypt have been stigmatised 
in every age, as the original source and seminary of 
the plague *, In a damp, hot, stagnating air, this 
African fever is generated from the putrefaction of 
animal substances, and especially from the swarms 
of locusts, not less destructive to mankind in their 
death than in their lives. The fatal disease which 
depopulated the earth in the time of Justinian and 
his successors t, first appeared in the neighbourhood 
of Pelusium, between the Serbonian bog and the 
eastern channel of the Nile* From thence, tracing 
as it were a double path, it spread to the East^ over 

* I have read with pleasure Mead's short, but elegant treatise 
concerning Pestilential Disorders, the viiith edition, London, 17^. 

t The great plague which raged in 542 and the following years, 
(Pagi, Critici, torn. ii. p. 518) must be traced in Procopius (Persic. 
. 1. ii. c. '22, 23) Agathias (1. v. p. i 53, 154) Evagrius (L iv. c. 29 ) ; 
Paul Diaconus (L ii. c. 4, p. 776, 777) Gregory of Tours (torn. ii. 
1. iv. c 5, p. 205) who styles it Lues Inguinaria^ and the Cbro- 
fiicles of Victor Tunnunensi» (p. 9» in Thesaur. Teraporum) «f 
Marccllinus (i*. 54), and of Theophaiies (p. 153). 
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Sjrria, Persia, and the Indies, and penetrated to the 
West, along the coast of Afinca, and over the con- 
tinent of Europe. In the spring of the second year, 
Constantinople, during three or four months, was 
visited by the pestilence ; and Procopius, who ob- 
served its progress and sjnnptoms with the eyes of a 
physician*, has emulated the skill and diligence of 
Thucydides in the description of the plague of 
Athens t. The infection was sometimes announced 
by the visions of a distempered fancy, and the victim 
despaired as soon as he had heard the menace and 
felt the stroke of an invisible spectre. But the 
greater number, in their beds, in the streets, in their 
usual occupation, were surprised by a slight fever ; 
so slight, indeed, that neither the pulse nor the 
colour of the patient gave any signs of the approach- 
ing danger. The same, the next, or the succeeding 
day, it was declared by the swelling of the glands, 
particularly those of the groin, of the arm-pits, and 
under the ear ; and when these buboes or tumours 
were opened, they were found to contain a coal, or 
black substance, of the size of a lentiL If they came 
to a just swelling and suppuration, the patient was 
saved by this £nd and natural discharge of the 
morbid humour. But if they continued hard and 
dry, a mortification quickly ensued, and the fifth 
day was commonly the term of his life. The fever 
was often accompanied with lethargy or delirium ; 
the bodies of the sick were covered with black pus- 

* Dr. Frdnd (Hist. Medidn. in 0pp. p. 416 — 420, Lond. 
1733) is satisfied that Procopius must have studied physic, from his 
knowledge and use of technical words. Yet many words that are 
now scientific, were common and popular in the Greek idiom. 

t See Thucydides, I ii. c. 47—54, p. 127—133, edit. Duker., 
and the poeticd description of the same plague by Lucretius ( 1. vi. 
1136 — 1284). I was indebted to Dr. Hunter for an elaborate 
commentary on this part of Thucydides, a quarto of 600 pages 
(Venet 1603, apud Juntas), which was pronounced in St. Mark's 
library, by Fabius Paulinus Utinensis, a physician and philosopher. 
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tules or carbuncles^ the symptoms of immediate 
death ; and in the constitutions too feeble to produce 
an eruption^ the vomiting of blood was followed by 
a mortification of the bowels. To pregnant wom^i 
the plague was generally mortal : yet one infant was 
drawn alive &om his dead mother^ and three mothers 
survived the loss of their infected foetus. Youth 
was the most perilous season; and the female sex 
was less susceptibl.e than the male ; but every rank 
and profession was attacked with indiscriminate 
rage, and many of those who escaped were deprived 
of the use of their speech, without being secure from 
a return of the disorder*. The physicians of Con- 
stantinople were zealous and skilfid ; but their art 
was baffled by the various s3nn[iptoms and pertinacious 
vehemence of the disease : the same remedies were 
productive of contrary effects, and the event capri- 
ciously disappointed their prognostics of death or 
recovery. The order of funerals, and the right of 
sepulchres, were confoimded ; those who were left 
without friends or servants, lay unburied in the 
streets, or in their desolate houses ; and a magistrate 
was authorized to collect the promiscuous heaps of 
dead bodies, to transport them by land or water, 
and to inter them in deep pits beyond the precinct 
of the city. Their own dsmger, and the prospect of 
public distress, awakened some remorse in the minds 
of the most vicious of mankind ; the confidence of 
health again revived their passions and habits ; but 
philosophy must disdain the observation of Proco- 
pius, that the lives of such men were guarded by 
the peculiar favour of fortune or providence. He 

• Thucydides (c. 5 1) affirms that the infection could only be once 
taken ; but Evagrius, who had family experience of the plague, ob. 
serves, that some persons, who had escaped the first, sunk under the 
second attack; and this repetition is confirmed by Fabius Pauliinus, 
(p. 588). I observe that on this head physicians are divided: and 
the nature and operation of the disease may not always be similar. 
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forgot, or perhaps he secretly recollected, that the 
plague had touched the person of Justmian himself; 
but the abstemious diet of the emperor may suggest, 
as in the case of Socrates, a more rational and ho- 
nourable cause for his recovery *. During his sick- 
ness, the public consternation was expressed in the 
habits of the citizens ; and their idleness and de- 
spondence occasioned a general scarcity in the ca- 
pital of the East. 

Contagion is the inseparable symptom of the 
plague ; which, by mutual respiration, is transfused 
fi-om the infected persons to the lungs and stomach 
of those who approach them. While philosophers 
believe and tremble, it is singular, that the existence 
of a real danger should have been denied by a people 
most prone to vain and imaginary terrors f. Yet 
the fellow-citizens of Procopius were satisfied, by 
some short and partial experience, that the infection 
could not be gained by me closest conversation J ; 
and this persuasion might support the assiduity of 
friends or physicians in the care of the sick, whom 
inhuman prudence would have condemned to solitude 
and despair. But the fatal security, like the pre- 
destination of the Turks, must have aided the pro- 

* It was thus that Socrates had been saved by bis temperancCf 
in the plague of Athens (A uL Gellius, Noct. Attic ii. 1). Dr. 
Mead accounts for the peculiar salubrity of religious houses, by the 
two advantages of seclusion and abstinence (p. 18, 19). 

i* Mead proves that the plague is contagious* from Thucydides, 
Lucretius, Aristotle, Galen, and common experience (p. 10 — 20); 
and he refutes "(Preface, p. ii — xiii) the contrary opinion of the 
French physicians, who visited Marseilles in the year 1720. Yet 
these were the recent and enlightened spectators of a plague which, 
in a few months, swept away 50»000 inhabitants (sur la Peste de 
Marseille^ Paris* 1786) of a city that, in the present hour of pro- 
sperity and trade, contains no more than 90»000 souls (Necker, sur 
les Finances, tom i. p. 231). 

t The strong assertions of Procopius — »ti yap wtrpw »t« yap 
tiiunn — are overthrown by the subsequent experience of Evagrius. 
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gress of the contagion ; and those salutary precautions 
to which Europe is indebted for her safety, were 
unknown to the government of Justinian. No re- 
straints were imposed on the free and frequent in- 
tercourse of the Roman provinces ; from Persia to 
France, the nations were mingled and infected by 
wars and emigrations: and the pestilential odour 
which lurks for years in a bale of cotton, was im- 
ported, by the abuse of trade, into the most distant 
regions. The mode of its propagation is explained 
by the remark of Procopius himself, that it always 
spread from the sea coast to the inland country ; the 
most sequestered islands and mountains were suc- 
cessively visited ; the places which had escaped the 
fury of its first passage, were alone exposed to the 
contagion of the ensuing year. The winds might 
diffuse that subtle venom ; but unless the atmosphere 
be previously disposed for its reception, the plague 
would soon expire in the cold or temperate climates 
of the earth. Such was the universal corruption of 
the air, that the pestilence which burst forth in the 
fifteenth year of Justinian was not checked or alle- 
viated by any difference of the seasons. In time, its 
first malignity was abated and dispersed ; the disease 
alternately languished and revived ; but it was not 
till the end of a calamitous period of fifty-two years, 
that mankind recovered their health, or the air resumed 
its pure and salubrious quality. No facts have been 
preserved to sustain an account, or even a conjecture, 
of the numbers that perished in this extraordinary 
mortality. I only find, that during three months, 
&ve, and at length ten thousand persons died each 
day at Constantinople ; that many cities of the East 
were left vacant, and that in several districts of Italy 
the harvest and the vintage withered on the grouna. 
The triple scourge of war, pestilence, and famine, 
afflicted the subjects of Justinian, and his reign is 
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disgraced by a visible decrease of the human species^ 
which has never been repaired in some of the fairest 
countries of the globe*. 



CHAP. XLIV. 



Idea of Ike Roman jurisprudence — The laws of ike 
kings — The twelve tables of the decemvirs — The 
laws of the people — The decrees of the senate — 
The edicts of the magistrates and emperors — Au^ 
thority of the civilians — Code, pandects, novels^ 

. and institutes of Justinian'^1, Rights of persons — 
II. Rights of things — III. Private injuries and 
actions — IV. Crimea and punishments. 

The vain titles of the victories of Justinian are 
crumbled into dust ; but the name of the legislator 
is inscribed on a fair and everlasting monument 
Under his reign, and by his care, the civil jurispru- 
dence was digested in the immortal works of the 
Code, the Pandects, and the Institutes t ; the 

* After some figures of rhetoric, the sands of the sea, &c. 
Procopius (Anecdot. c. 18) attempts a more definite account: that, 
ixvptatas ixvpiaZoiv fxvpiac had been exterminated under the reign 
of the imperial demon. The expression. is obscure in grammar and 
arithmetic, and a literal interpretation would produce several millions. 
Alemannus (p. 80). and Cousin (torn. iii. p. 1 78) translate this pass- 
age, '* two hundred millions ; " but I am ignorant of their motives. 
If we drop the fx-jpioZat, the remaining jtAvptaStfy fAv^ian a myriad 
of myriads, would furnish one hundred millions, a number not 
wholly inadmissible. 

t The civilians of the darker ages have established an absurd and 
incomprehensible mode of quotation, which is supported by authority 
and custom. In their references to the Code, the Pandects, and the 
Institutes, they mention the number, not of the booky but only of 
the lattt ; and content themselves with reciting the first words of 
the title to which it belongs ; and of these titles there are more than 
a thousand. Ludewig (Vit. Justiaiani, p. 268) wishes to shake off 
this pedantic yoke ; and I have dared to adopt the simple and ra- 
tional method of numbering the book, the title, an^ the law. 

VOL. VII. X 
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public reason of the Rcmuins has been silently or 
studiously transfused into the domestic institutions 
of Europe ^^ and the laws of Justinian still command 
the respect or obedience of independent nations. 
Wise or fortunate is the prince who connects his 
own reputation with the honour and interest of a 
perpetual order of men. The defence of their 
founder is the first cause which in every age has 
exercised the zeal and industry of the civilians. 
They piously commemorate his virtues^ dissemble 
or deny his failings^ and fiercely chastise the guilt 
or folly of the rebels who presume to sully the ma- 
jesty of the purple. The idolatry of love has pro- 
voked^ as it usually happens^ the rancour of oppo- 
sition ; the character of Justinian has been exposed 
to the blind vehemence of flattery and invective, and 
the injustice of a sect (the Anli-Tribonians) has re- 
fused all praise and merit to the prince, his ministers, 
and his lawsf* Attached to no party, interested 
only for the truth and candour of history, and di- 
rected by the most temperate and skilful guides |, 

* Germany, Bohemia, Hungary, Poland, and Scotland, have re- 
cdv6d them as common law or reason ; in France, Italy, &c. they 
possess a direct or indirect influence; and they were respected in Eng- 
land, from Stephen to Edward I, our national Justinian (Duck, de 
Usu et Auctoritate Juris Gvilis, 1. ii c. 1. 8 — 15. Heineccius, 
Hist. Juris Germanici, c. 3^ 4. No. 55 — 124, and the legal histo- 
rians of each country). 

•f Francis Hottoman, a learned and acute lawyer of the sixteenth 
century, wished to mortify Ciijacius, and to please the Chancellor 
de l*H6pital. His Anti*Tribonianus (which I have never been able 
to procure) was published in French in 1609 : and his sect was pro- 
pagated in Germany (Heineccius, 0pp. tom. iii. sylloge iii. p. 
171—183). 

± At the head of these guides I shall respectfully place the learned 
and perspicuous Heineccius, a German professor, who died at 
Halle in the year 1741 (see his Elogein the NouveUe Bibliotbeque 
Germanique, tom. ii. p. 51 — 64). His ample works have been 
collected in eight volumes in 4to. Geneva, 1743 — 1748. The trea- 
tises which I have separately used are, L Historia Juris Romsni et 
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I enter with judt diffidence on the subject of civil 
law^ which has exhausted so many learned lives, 
and clothed the walls of such spacious libraries. In 
a single, if possible, in a short chapter, I shall trace 
the Roman jurisprudence from Romulus to Justi- 
nian*, appreciate the labours of that emperor, and 
pause to contemplate the principles of a science so 
important to the peace and happiness of society* 
The laws of a nation form the most instructive pcn*- 
tion of its history ; and, although I have devoted 
myself to write the annals of a declining monarchy, 
I shall embrace the occasion to breathe the pure ami 
invigorating air of the republic. 

The primitive government of Romet was com- 
posed, with some political skill, of an elective king, 
a council of nobles, and a general assembly of the 
people. War and religion were administered by the 
supreme magistrate ; and he alone prc^osed the 
laws, which were debated in the senate, and finally 
ratified or rejected by a majority of votes in the 
thirty curice or parishes of the city. Romulus, Nu- 
ma, and Servius Tullius, are celebrated as the most 
ancient legislators ; and each of them claims his pe- 
culiar part in the threefold division of Jurispru- 
dence:!:. The laws of marriage, the education of 

Gerroanici, Lugd. Batav. 1740, in 8vo. 2. Syntagma Antimii* 
tatum Romanam Jurisprudentiam iilustrantium, 2 vols, in 8yo. Tra- 
ject ad Rhenum. 3. Elementa Juris Civilis secundum Ordinem 
Inttitutionum, Lugd. Bat. 1751* in 8vo. 4. Elementa J. C. se- 
cundum Ordinem Pandectarum, Traject 1 77'Jt in 8vo. 2 vols. 

^ Our original text is a fragment de Origine Juris (Pandect L i. 
tit it) of Pomponius, a Roman lawyer, who lived under the Anto- 
nines (Heinecc. tom. iiL sylL iii. p. 66 — 126). It has been 
abridged, and probably corrupted, by Tribenian, and since restored 
by Bynkershoek (0pp. tom. i. p. 279— 3i)4). 

f The constitutional history of the kings of Rome maybe studied 
in the first book of Livy, and more copiously in Dionysius Halicar- 
ussensis (t ii. p. 80—96, 119—130; 1. iv. p. 198—220) who 
sometimes betrays the character of a rhetorician and a Greek. 

X This threefold division of the law was applied to the three Ro- 
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children^ and the authority of parents^ which may 
seem to draw their origin from nature itself, are 
scribed to the untutored wisdom of Romulus. The 
law of nationg, and of religious worship, which Numa 
introduced, was derived from his nocturnal converse 
with the nymph Egeria. The civil law is attributed to 
the experience of Servius : he balanced the rights and 
fortunes of the seven classes of citizens ; and guarded, 
by fifty new regulations, the observance of contracts 
and the punishment of crimes. The state, which he 
had inclined towards a democracy, was changed by the 
last Tarquin into lawless despotism ; and when the 
kingly office was abdi^ed, the patricians engrossed 
the benefits of freedom. The royal laws became 
odious or obsolete ; the mysterious deposit was si- 
lently preserved by the priests and nobles ; and, at 
the end of sixty years, the citizens of Rome still 
complained that they were ruled by the arbitrary 
sentence of the magistrates. Yet the positive insti- 
tutions of the kings had blended themselves with 
the public and private manners of the dty ; some 
fragments of tiiat venerable jurisprudence* were 



man kings by Justus Lipsius (Opp. torn. iv. p. 279) ; is adopted by 
Gravina (Origines Juris Civilis, p. 28, edit. Lips. 1737) ; and is 
rductantly admitted by Mascou, his German editor. 

* The most ancient Code or Digest was styled Ju* Papirianum, 
from the first compiler, Papirius.who flourished somewhat before or 
after the Regifugium (Pandect. 1. i. tit ii). The best judicial critics, 
even Bynkersboek (torn. i. p. 284, 285) and Heineccius (Hist. 
J. C R. 1. i. c. 16» 17, and Opp. tom. iii. sylloge iv. p. 1 — 8), give 
credit to this tale of Pomponius, without sufficiently adverting to 
the value and rarity of such a monument of the third century, of 
the illiterate city. I much suspect that the Caius Papirius, the 
Pontifex Maximus, who revived the laws of Numa ^Dionys. Hal. 
1. iiu p. 171 ) left only an oral tradition ; and that the Jus Papiria* 
num of Granius Flaccus (Pandect. L l. tit. xvi. leg. 144) was not 
a commentary, but an original work, compiled in the time of Caesar 
(Censorin. de die Natali, L iii. p. 13. Duker de Latinitate J. C 
p. 157). 
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compiled by the diligence of antiquarians*^ and 
above twenty texts stiU speak the rudeness of the 
Pelasgic idiom of the Latins t. 

I shall not repeat the well-known story of the de- 
cemvirs^^ who sullied by their actions the honour 
of inscribing on brass^ or wood, or ivory, the twelve 
TABLES of the Roman laws§. Thev were dictated 
hy the rigid and jealous spirit or an aristocracy, 
which had yielded with reluctance to the just de- 
mands of the people. But the substance of the 
twelve tables was adapted to the state of the city ; 
and the Romans had emerged from barbarism, since 
they were capable of studying and embracing the 

* A pompous, though feeble, attempt io restore the original U 

•made in the Histoire de la Jurisprudence Romaine of Terasson, 

:p. 2'i — 72, Paris, 1750, in folio; a work of more promise than 

^rformance. 

f In the year 1 444, seven or eight tables of brass were dug up 

4)etweea Cortona and Gubio. A pert of these, for the rest is Etrus- 

can, represents the primitife state of the Pelasgic letters and lan- 

^age, which are ascribed by Herodotus to that district of Italy (1. i. 
c 56, 57, 58); though this difficult passage may be explained of a 

Crestona in Thrace (Notes de Larcher, torn. i. p. '25fy — 261). 

The savage dialect of the Eugubine tables has exercised, and may 
still elude, the divination of criticism ; but the root is undoubtedly 
JLatin, of the same age and character as the Saliare Carmen, which. 
In the time of Horace, none could understand. The Roman idiom, 

.4>y an infusion of Doric and j&ol'ic Greek, was gradually ripened 
inta the style of the twelve tables, of the Duillian column, of En- 
nius, of Terence, and of Cicero (Gruter, Inscript. tom. i. p. cxUi. 

4Scipio Maffei, Istoria Diplomatica, p. 241 — 258. Bibliotheque 
Italique^ torn. iii. p. 30—41, 174 — '205 ; torn. xiv. p. 1 — 52). 

X Ccmipare Livy (L iii. c. 31 — 59) with Dionysius Halicamas- 
censis (1. x. p. 644 — xi. p. 691). How concise and animated is 

fthe Roman ! — ^how prolix and lifeless is the Greek ! Yet he has 
admirably judged the masters, and defined the rules, of histoiical 

•composition. 

§ From the historians, Heinecdus (Hist. J. R. 1. i. Ko. 26) 
maintains that the twelve tables were of brass — cereat : in the text 
of Pomponius we read eboretu ; for which Scaliger has substituted 
rdboreas (Bynkershoek, p. 286). Wood, brass, and ivory, might 

^^successively employi^d* 

x3 
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hundred years*. From a similar motive of na- 
tional pride^ both Livy and Dionysius are willing 
to believe^ that the deputies of Rome visited Athens 
under the wise and splendid administration of Pe- 
ricles ; and the laws of Solon were transfused into 
the twelve tables. If such an embassy had indeed 
been received from the barbarians of Hesperia, the 
Roman name would have been familiar to the Greeks 
before the reign of Alexander t ; and the faintest 
evidence would have been explored and celebrated 
by the curiosity of succeeding times. But the Athe- 
nian monuments are silent ; nor will it seem credible 
that the patricians should undertake a long and pe- 

* Zaleuciis, whose existence has been rashly attacked, had the 
merit and glory of converting a band of outlaws (the Locrians) into 
the most virtuous and orderly of the Greek republics (see two 
Memoires of the Baron de St. Croix, sur la Legislation de la 
Grande Grece; Mem. de T Academic, tom. xlii. p. 276 — 333). 
But the laws of Zaleucus and Charondas, which imposed on Dio- 
dorus and Stobseus, are the spurious composition of a Pythagorean 
sophist, whose fraud has been detected by the critical sagacity of 
Bentley (p. 335-377). 

•f I sieze the opportunity of tracing the progress of this national 
intercourse: — I. Herodotus and Thucydides (a. v. c. 330 — 350) 
appear ignorant of the name and existence of Rome (Joseph, contra 
Apion. tom. iu 1. i. c. I'i. p. 444. edit. Havercamp.). 2. Theo- 
pompus (a. u. c 400. Plin. iii. 9) mentions the invasion of the 
Gauls, which is noticed in looser terms by Heraclides Ponticus 
(Plutarch, in Camiilo, p. 292. edit. H. Stephan.). 3. The real or 
fabulous embassy of the Romans to Alexander (a. u. c. 430) is at~ 
tested by Clitarchus (Plin. iii. 9), by Aristus and Asclepiades (Ar- 
rian, 1. vii. p. 294, 295), and by Memnon of Heraclea (apud Pho- 
tium, cod. ccxxiv. p. 725), though tacitly denied by Livy. 4. Theoe 
pbrastus (a. u. c. 440) primus exlernorum aliqua de Romania 
diligentius scripsit (Plin. iii. 9). 5. Lycophron (a. u. c. 480—600) 
scattered the first seed of a Trojan colony and the fable of the 
^neid (Cassandra, 1226'— 1280). 

Trig xat Oec^nffcns ffHYiiZT^a xa< fjt.ovotf^im 
A bold prediction before the erd of the first Punic war. 
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rilous navigation to copy the purest model of a de- 
mocnunr. In the comparison of the tables of Solon 
with those of the decemvirs, some casual resem- 
blance may be found ; some rules which nature and 
reason have revealed to every sodety ; some proofs 
of a conunon descent from Egjrpt or Phcemda*. 
But in all the great lines of public and private ju- 
risprudence, the legislators of Rome and Athens ap- 
pear to be strangers or adverse to each other. 

Whatever might be the origin or the merit of the 
twelve tables t, they obtained among the Romans 
that blind and partial reverence which the lawyers 
of every country delight to bestow on their muni- 
cipal institutions. The study is recommended by 
Cicero X as equally pleasant and instructive. ^' They 
amuse the mmd dv the remembrance of old -words 
and the portrait of ancient manners; they inculcate 
the soundest principles of government and morals ; 
and I am not afraid to affirm, that the brief compo- 
sition of the decemvirs surpasses in genuine value 
the libraries of Grecian philosophy. How admira- 
ble," says TuUy, with honest or affected prejudice, 
" is the wisdom of our ancestors! We alone are 
the masters of civil prudence ; and our superiority is 
the more conspicuous, if we deign to cast our eyes 
on the rude and almost ridiculous jurisprudence of 

* The tenth table, de modo tepulturse, was borrowed from Solon 
(Cicero de Legibus, ii. 'i3— 26) ; the furtum per lancem et lictum 
coQceptum, is derived by Heineccius from the manners of Athens 
(AntiquiUt Rom. torn. ii. p. 167—175). The right of killing a 
nocturnal thief was declared by Moses, Solon, and the decemTirs 
(Exodus, xxiL 3. Demosthenes contra Timocratem, tom. i. p. 736, 
edit. Reiske. Macrob. Saturnalia, 1. i. c. 4. Coltatio Legum 
Mbsaicarum et Romanarum, tit. vii. No. I, p. 218, edit. Caone- 
fiieter). 

t Bp»x'*^f *<"* aWfoiTTtttc is the praise of Diodoru3 (tom. i. L xiL 
p. 494), which may be fairly translated by the eleganti atque ab- 
•oluti breviute verborum of Aulus Gellius (Noct. Attic, xxi. 1). 

$ Listen to Cicero (de Legibus, ii. 23), and his representatirc 
CrasBUs (de Oratore, i. 43, 44). 
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Dracon^ of Solon^ and of Lycurgus." The twelve 
tables were committed to the memory of the yoimg 
and the meditation of the old ; they were transcribed 
and illustrated with learned diligence; they had 
escaped the flames of the Gauls^ they subsisted in 
the age of Justinian^ and their subsequent loss has 
been imperfectly restored by the labours of modem 
critics^. But although these venerable monuments 
were considered as the rule of right, and the fountain 
of justice t> they were overwhelmed by the weight 
and variety of new laws, which, at the end of five 
centuries, became a grievance more intolerable than 
the vices of the city J. Three thousand brass plates, 
the acts of the senate and people, were deposited in 
the Capitol § ; and some of the acts, as the Julian 
law against extortion, surpassed the number of a 
hundred chapters ||. The decemvirs had neglected 
to import the sanction of Zaleucus, which so long 
maintained the integrity of his republic. A Locrian 
who proposed any new law, stood fc^th in the as- 
sembly of the people with a cord round his neck ; 
and if the law was rejected, the innovator was in- 
stantly strangled. 

The decemvirs had been named, and their tables 
were approved, by an assembly of the centuries, in 
which riches preponderated against numbers. To 

♦ See Heineccius (Hist. J. R. No. 29—33). I have followed 
the restoration of the twelve tables by Gravina (Origines J. C. 
p. 280 — 307) and Terasson (Hist, de la Jurisprudence Roraaine, 
p. 94—205). 

+ Finis aequi juris (Tacit Annal. iii. 27). Fons omnis public! 
et privati juris (T. Liv. iii. 34). 

X De principiis juris, et quibus modis ad banc multitudinem, in6- 
Ditani ac varietatem leguni perventum sit alHus disseram (Tacit 
AnnaL iii. 25). This deep disquisition fills only two pages, but 
tbey are the pages of Tacitus. With equal sense, but with less 
energy, Livy (iii. 34) had complained, in hoe immenso aliarum 
super alias acervatarum leguni cumulo, &c. 

§ Suetonius in Vespasiano, c. 8. 

II Cicero ad Familiares, viii. 8. 
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the first dass of Rnmrnn, the proprietors of one htm- 
dred thoasand pounds of ccf^per *, ninety-eight votes 
were assigned, and only ninety-five w^re l^for the 
six inferior classes, distributed according to their 
substance by the art^ policy of Servius. But the 
tribunes aoon established a more q^cious and po- 
pular maxim, that every dtixen has an equal right 
to enact the laws which he is bound to obey. In- 
stead of the centuries, they omvened the tribes ; and 
the patricians, after an impotent struggle, submitted 
to the decrees of an assembly, in which their votes 
were confounded with those of the meanest {debeians. 
Yet as long as the tribes successively passed over 
narrow bridges^ y and gave their voices aloud, the 
conduct of e»ch citizen was exposed to the eyes and 
ears of his friends and countrymen. The insolvent 
debtor consulted die wishes of his creditor ; the 
client would have blushed to oppose the views of 

* Dionysius, with AitNidinot» aod most of the modenit (except 
Eiienschmidt de Ponderibus, &c. p. 137 — 140), represent the 
100,000 atiCi by 10,000 Attic drachmae, or somewhat more than 
300 pounds sterling. But their calculation can apply only to the 
latter times, when the m was diminished to ^th of its ancient 
weight : nor can I believe that in the first ages, however destitute of 
the precious metals, a single ounce of silver could have been ex- 
changed for seventy pounds of cof^r or brass. A more simple and 
rational method is, to value the copper itself according to the pre- 
sent rate, and, after comparing the mint and the market price, the 
Roman and avoirdupois weight, the primitive 04 or Roman pound 
of copper may be appreciated at one English shilling, and the 
100,000 (utet of the first class amounted to 5000 pounds sterling. 
It will appear from the same reckoning, that an ox was sold at Rome 
for five pounds, a sheep for ten shillings, and a quarter of wheat for 
one pound ten shillings (Festus, p. 330, edit. Dacier; Plin. Hist. 
Natur. xviii. 4) : nor do I see any reason to reject these conse- 
quences, wliich moderate our ideas of the poverty of the first 
Romans. 

t Consult the common writers on the Roman Comitia, especially 
Sigonius and Beaufort Spanheim (de Praestantia et UsQ Numis- 
m&tum, torn. ii. dissert, x. p. 1 912, 1 93) shows, on a curious medal, 
the Cista, Pontes, Septa, Diribitor, &c 
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his patron i the general was followed by his vete- 
rans^ and the aspect of a grave magistrate was a 
living lesson to the multitude. A new method of 
secret ballot abolished the influence of fear and 
shame^ of honour and interest; and the abuse of 
freedom accelerated the progress of anarchy and 
despotism *. The Romans had aspired to be equal ; 
they were levelled by the equality of servitude ; and 
the dictates of Augustus were patiently ratified by 
the formal consent of the tribes or centuries. Once^ 
and once only^ he experienced a sincere and stre- 
nuous opposition. His subject had resigned all 
political liberty ; they defended the freedom of do- 
mestic life. A law which enforced the obligation, 
and strengthened the bonds of marriage, was cla- 
morously rejected ; Properdus, in the arms of Delia, 
applauded the victory of licentious love; and the 
project of reform was suspended till a new and more 
tradable generation had arisen in the world t- Such 
an.'^cample was not necessary to instruct a prudent 
usurper of the mischief of popular assemblies ; and 
their abolition, which Augustus had silently pre- 
pared, was accomplished without resistance, and 
almost without notice, on the accession of his suc- 
cessor X • Sixty thousand plebeian legislators, whom 
numbers made formidable, and poverty secure, were 
supplanted by six hundred senators, who held their 
honom*s, their fortunes, and their lives, by the cle- 
mency of the emperor. The loss of executive power 

* Cicero (de Legibus, iiu 16, 17, 18) debates this constitutional 
question, and assigns to his brother Quintus the most unpopular 
side. 

-f- Prae tuixiulto recusantiuin preferr<> non potui (Sueton. in Au- 
gust, c 34). See Propertius, L ii. eieg. 6. Heineccius, in a se- 
parate histoiy, has exhausted the whole subject of the Julian and 
Papian.Poppaean laws (0pp. torn. vii. P. i. p. 1—479). 

X Tacit. Annal. i. 15. Lipsius, Excursus £. in Taciturn. 
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was alleviated by the gift of legislative authority ; 
and Ulpian might assert, after the practice of two 
hundred years, that the decrees of the senate ob- 
tained the force and validity of laws. In the times 
of freedom, the resolves of me people had been often 
dictated by the passion or error of the moment : the 
Cornelian, Pompeian, and Julian laws, were adapted 
by a single hand to the prevailing disorders : but 
the senate, under the reign of the Caesars, was com- 
posed of magistrates and lawyers, and in questions 
of private jurisprudence, the integrity of their judg- 
ment was seldom perverted by fear or interest*. 

The silence or ambiguity of the laws was sup- 
plied by the occasional edicts of those magistrates 
who were invested with the honours of the state t« 
This ancient prerogative of the Roman kings, was 
transferred, in their respective offices, to the consuls 
and dictators, the censors and pretors ; and a similar 
right was assumed by the tribunes of the people, the 
ediles, and the proconsuls. At Rome, and in the 
provinces, the duties of the subject, and the inten- 
tions of the governor, were proclaimed ; Jand the 
civil jurisprudence was reformed by the annual 
edicts of the supreme judge, the pretor of the city. 
As soon as he ascended his tribunal, he announced 
by the voice of the crier, and afterwards inscribed 
on a white wall, the rules which he proposed to 
follow in the decision of doubtful cases, and the 
relief which his equity would afford from the pre- 

* Noil ambigitur senatum jus facere posse, is the decision of 
Ulpian (1. xvi. ad Edict in Pandect. 1. i. tit iii. leg. 9). Poropo- 
nius taxes the cotnitia of the people as a turba hominum (Pandect. 
1. L tit ii. leg. 9). 

t The jus honorarium of the pretors and other magistrates is 
strictly defined in the Latin text of the Institutes (1. i. tit ii. No. 7% 
and more loosely explained in the Greek paraphrase of Theophilus 
(p. SS - 38, edit Reitz), who drops the important word hoHora^ 
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cise rigour of ancient statutes. A principle of dis- 
cretion more congenial to monarchy was introduced 
into the republic : the art of respecting the name, 
and eluding the efficacy, of the laws, was improved 
by successive pretors; subtleties and fictions were 
invented to defeat the plainest meaning of the de- 
cemvirs, and where the end was salutary, the means 
were frequently absurd. The secret or probable 
wish of die dead was suffered to prevail over the 
order of succession and the forms of testaments ; 
and the claimant, who was excluded from the cha- 
racter of , heir, accepted with equal pleasure from an 
indulgent pretor the possession of the goods of his 
late kinsman or benefactor. In the redress of pri- 
vate wrongs, compensations and fines were substi- 
tuted to me obsolete rigour of the twelve tables ; 
time and space were annihilated by fanciful suppo- 
sitions ; and the plea of youth, or fraud, or violence, 
annulled the obligation, or excused the performance, 
of an inconvenient contract. A jurisdiction thus 
vague and arbitrary was exposed to the most dan- 
gerous abuse ; the substance, as well as the form of 
justice, were often sacrificed to the prejudices of 
virtue, the bias of laudable affection, and the grosser 
seductions of interest or resentment. But the errors 
or vices of each pretor expired with his annual office ; 
such maxims alone as had been approved by reascm 
and practice were copied by succeeding ju(^es ; the 
rule of proceeding was defined by the solution of 
new cases ; and the temptations of injustice were 
removed bv the Cornelian law, which compelled the 
pretor of the year to adhere to the letter and spirit 
of his first proclamation^. It was reserved for the 

* Dion Cassius (torn. i. 1. xxxvi. p. 100) fixes the perpetual edicts 
in the year of Rome 686. Their institution, however, is ascribed 
to the year 585 in the Acta Diuma, which have been published 
from the papers of Ludovicus Vives. Tlieir authenticity is sup- 
ported or allowed by Pighius (Annal. Roman, torn. ii. p. 377, 378). 
VOL. VII. Y 
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curiosity and learning of Hadrian, to accomplish the 
design which had be^n conceived by the genius of 
Caesar; and the pretorship of Salvius Julian^ an 
eminent lawyer^ was immortalized by the ccmiposi- 
tion of the perpetual £dict. This weU-digested 
code was ratified by the emperor and the senate ; 
the long divorce of law and equity was at length 
reconciled ; and^ instead of the twelve tables^ the 
perpetual edict was fixed as the invariable standard 
of civil jurisprudence *. 

From Augustus to Trajan^ the modem Caesars 
were content to promulgate their edicts in the vari- 
ous characters of a Rcmian magistrate ; and^ in the 
decrees of the senate^ the epistles and orations of the 
prince were respectfully inserted. Hadrian t ap- 
pears to have been the first who assumed, without 
disguise, the plenitude of legislative power : and 
this innovation, so agreeable to his active mind^ was 
countenanced by the patience of the times, and his 
long absence from the seat of government The 
same policy was embraced by succeeding monarchs, 
and^ according to the harsh metaphor of Tertullian, 
*' the gloomy and intricate forest of ancient laws was 
cleared away by the axe of royal mandates and con^ 
stitutionsX" During four centuries, from Hadrian 
to Justinian^ the public and private jurisprudence 

Graevius (ad Sueton. p. 778), Dodwell (Praelection. Canibden, 
p. 665), and Heineccius ; but a single word, Scutum Cimbricum, 
detects the forgery (Moyle's Works, vol. i. p. 303). 

* The history of edicts is composed, and the text of the perpetual 
edict is restored, by the master-hand of Heineccius (0pp. torn. vii. 
P. ii. p. 1 — 564) ; in whose researches I may safely acquiesce. In 
the Academy of Inscriptions, M. Bouchaud has given a series of 
memoirs to this interesting subject of law end literature. 

t His laws are the first in the Code. See Dodwell (PraelecL 
Cambden, p. 319 — 340), who wanders from the subject in con- 
fused reading and feeble paradox. 

Z Totam illam veterem et squallentem 8}'lvam legum novis prin- 
cipalium rescriptorum et edictorum securibus purgatis et caedftis 
(Apologet c. 4. p. 50. edit. Havercamp). He proceeds to praise 
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was moulded by the will of the sovereign ; and few 
institutions^ either human or divine^ were permitted 
to stand on their former basis. The origin of im- 
perial legislation was concealed by the darkness of 
ages and the terrors of armed despotism ; and a 
double fiction was propagated by the servility, or 
perhaps the ignorance, of the civilians who basked 
in the sunshine of the Roman and Byzantine courts. 
I. To the prayer of the ancient Csesars, the people 
or the senate had sometimes granted a personal ex- 
emption from the obligation and penalty of particu- 
lar statutes; and each indulgence was an act of ju- 
risdiction exercised by the republic over the first of 
her citizens. His humble privilege was at length 
transformed into the prerogative of a tyrant; and 
the Latin expression of " released from the laws*/' 
was supposed to exalt the emperor above all human 
restraints, and to leave his conscience and reascm as 
the sacred measure of his conduct II. A similar 
dependence was implied in the decrees of the senate^ 
which, in every reign, defined the titles and powers 
of an elective magistrate. But it was not before the 
ideas, and even the language, of the Romans had 
been corrupted, that a royal law t;, and an irrevoca^ 
ble ffift of the people^ were created by the fancy of 
Ulpian^ or more probably of Tribonian himself ^ : 

the recent firmness of Severus, who repealed the useless or per. 
nlcious laws without any regard to their age or authority. ' 

* The constitutional style of Legibus solutus is misinterpreted 
by the art or ignorance of Dion Cassius (torn. i. Lliii. p. 713). On 
this occasion, his editor, Reimar, joins the universal censure which 
freedom and criticism have pronounced against that slavish histo- 
rian. 

t The word (Lex RegiaJ was still more recent than the thing. 
The slaves of Commodus or Caracalla would have started at the 
name of royalty. 

:*: See Gravina (0pp. p. 501—519), and Beaufort (Repubfique 
Romaine, torn. i. p. 255~-274). He has made a proper use of two 
ditserutions by John Frederick Gronovius and Noodt, both trans- 
lated, with valuable notes, by Barbeyrac, 2 vols, in I'imo, 1731. 
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and the origin of imperial power, though false in 
fact, and slavish in its consequences, was supported 
on a principle of freedom and justice. " The plea- 
sure of the emperor has the vigour and effect of 
law, since the Roman people, by the royal law, have 
transferred to their prince the full extent of their 
own power and sovereignty *." The will of a single 
man, of a child perhaps, was allowed to prevail over 
the wisdom of ages, and the inclinations of millions; 
and the degenerate Greeks were proud to declare, 
that in his hands alone the arbitrary exercise of le- 
gislation could be safely deposited. '^ What interest 
or passion," exclaims Theophilus in the court of 
Justinian, ^^ can reach the calm and sublime eleva- 
tion of the monarch ? he is already master of the 
lives and fortunes of his subjects ; and those who 
have incurred his displeasure, are already numbered 
with the deadf." Disdaining the language of flat- 
tery, the historian may confess, that, in questions of 
private jurisprudence, the absolute sovereign of a 
great empire can seldom be influenced by any per- 
scmal considerations. Virtue, or even reason, will 
suggest to his impartial mind, that he is the guardian 
of peace and equity, and that the interest of society 
is. inseparably connected with his own. Under the 
weakest and most vicious reign, the seat of justice 
was filled by the wisdom and integrity of Papinian 
and Ulpian J ; and the purest materials of the code 

* Institut. 1. i. tit. u. No. 6. Ptndect. 1. i. tit. iv. leg. 1. Cod. 
Justinian. 1. L tit. xvii. leg. I, No. 7* In bis Antiquities and Cle- 
ments, Heineccius has amply treated de constitutionibusprincipum, 
which are illustrated by Godefroy (Comment, ad Cod. Theodos. 1. 
i. tit. i. ii. iii.), and Gravina (p. 87 — ^90). 

f Theophilus, in Paraphras. Graec. Institut. p. 33, 34, edit. 
Reitz. For his person, time, writings, see the Theophilus of J. H. 
Mylius. Excurs. iii. p. 1034—1073. 

\ There is more envy than reason in tlie complaint of Macnnus, 
(Jul. Capitolin. c. 13) — Nefas esse le^es videri Commodi et Cara- 
calls. et hominum imperitorum, volunutcs. Commodus was made 
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and pandects are inscribed with the names of Cara- 
calla and his ministers'**'. The tyrant of Rome was 
sometimes the benefactor of the provinces. A dagger 
terminated the crimes of Domitian ; but the prudence 
of Nerva confirmed his acts, which, in the joy of 
their deliverance, had been rescinded by an indig- 
nant senate t. Yet in the rescripts X, replies to me 
consultations of the magistrates, the wisest of princes 
might be deceived by a partial exposition of the case. 
And this abuse, which placed their hasty decisions 
on the same level with mature and deliberate acts of 
legislation, was ineffectually condemned by the sense 
a|id example of Trajan. The rescripts of the em- 
peror, his grants and decrees, his edicts and prag-^ 
matic sanctions, were subscribed in purple ink§, 
and transmitted to the provinces as general or spe- 
cial laws, which the magistrates were bound to 
execute, and the people to obey. But as their 
number continually multiplied, the rule of obedience 
became each day more doubtfiil and obscure, till the 
will of the sovereign was fixed and ascertained in 
the Gregorian, the Hermogenian, and the Theodo- 
sian codes. The two first, of which some fragments 

a Divu8 by Severus (Dodwell, Prselect viii. p. 3'14, 325): yet he 
occurs only twice in the pandects. 

* Of Antoninus Caracalla alone 200 constitutions are extant in 
the Code, and with his father 160. These two princes are quoted 
fifty times in the pandects, and eight in the institutes (Terasson, 
p. 266). 

f Plin. Secund. Epistol. x. 66. Sueton. in Domitian. c. 9-3. 

j: It was a maxim of Constantine, contra jus rescripta non valeant, 
(Cod. Theodos. 1. i. tit. ii. leg. 1 ). The emperors reluctantly allow 
some scrutiny into the law and the fact, some delay, petition, &c. ; 
but these insufficient remedies are too much in the discretion and at 
the peril of the judge. 

§ A compound of vermillion and cinnabar, which marks the im- 
perial diplomas from Leo L (A. D. 470) to the fall of the Greek 
empire (Biblioth^ue Raisonn6e de la Diplomatique, tom. i. p. 509 
— 541. Lami, de Eruditione Apostolorum, tom. ii. p. 720 — 
726). 

y 3 
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have escaped, were framed by two private lawyers, 
to preserve the constitutions of the pagan emperors 
from Hadrian to Constantine. The third, which is 
still extant^ was digested in sixteen books by the 
order of the younger Theodosius^ to consecrate the 
laws of the Christian princes from Constantine to 
his own reign. But the three codes . obtained an 
equal authority in the tribunals ; and any act which 
was not included in the sacred deposit, might be 
disregarded by the judge as spurious or obsolete*. 
Among savage nations^ the want of letters is im- 
perfectly supplied by the use of visible signs, which 
awaken attention, and perpetuate the remembrance 
of any public or private transaction. The juris- 
prudence of the first Romans exhibited the scenes 
of a pantomime ; the words were adapted to the 
gestures, and the slightest error or neglect in the 
forms of proceeding was sufficient to aimul the svh^ 
stance of the fairest claim. The communion of the 
marriage life was denoted by the necessary elements 
of fire and water t ; and the divorced wife resigned 
the bunch of keys, by the delivery of which she had 
been invested witii the government of the family. 
The manumission of a son, or a slave, was performed 
by turning him round with a gentle blow on the 
cheek : a work was prohibited by the casting of a 
stone ; prescription was interrupted by the breaking 
of a branch ; the clenched fist was the symbol of a 
pledge or deposit ; the right hand was the gift of 

• Schulting, Jurisprudentia Ante-Justinianea, p. 681 — 718. 
Cujacius assifjned to Gregory the reigns from Hadrian to Gal- 
lieiius, and the continuation to his fellow-labourer Hermogenes. 
This general division may be just ; but they often trespassed oa 
each other ^s ground. 

f Scaevola, most probably Q. Cervidius Scaevola, the master of 
Papiniaii, considers this acceptance of fire and water as the essence 
of marriage (Pandect. 1. xxiv. tit. i. leg. 6'6. See Heineccius, 
Hist. J. II. No. 317). 
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faith and confidence. The indenture of covenants 
was a broken straw ; weights and scales were intro- 
duced into every payment; and the heir who ac- 
cepted a testament was sometimes obliged to snap 
his fingers, to cast away his garments^ and to leap 
and dance with real or affected transport*. If a 
citizen pursued any stolen goods into a neighbour's 
house, he concealed his nakedness with a linen towel, 
and hid his face with a mask or bason, lest he should 
eacounter the eyes of a virgin or a matron f. In 
a civil miction, the plaintiff touched the ear of his 
witness, seized his reluctant adversary by the neck, 
and implored, in solemn lamentation, the aid of his 
fellow-citizens. The two competitors grasped each 
other 8 hand as if they stood prepared for combat 
before the tribunal of the pretor ; he commanded 
them to produce the object of the dispute ; they 
went, they returned with measured steps, and a 
clod of earth was cast at his feet to represent the 
field for which they contended. This occult science 
of the words and actions of law was the inheritance 
of the pontiffs and patricians. Like the Chaldean 
astrologers, they announced to their clients the days 
of business and repose : these important trifles were 
interwoven with the religion of Numa ; and, after 
the publication of the twelve tables^ the Roman 
people was still enslaved by the ignorance of judicial 
proceedings. The treachery of some plebeian officers 
at length revealed the profitable mystery : in a more 



• Cicero (de Officiis, iii. 19) may state an ideal case; but St 
Ambrose (de Officiis, iii. 2) appeals to the practice of his own times, 
which he understood as a lawyer and a magistrate (Schulting and 
Ulpian. Fragment, tit. xxii. No. 28, p. 643, 644). 

if The furtum lance licioque conceptum was no longer under- 
stood in the time of the Anton ines (Aulus Gellius, xvi. 10). The 
Attic derivation of Heineccius (Antiquitat. Rom. 1. iv. tit. i. 
No. 13 — 21) is supported by tlie evidence of Aristophanes, bii 
scholiast, and Pollux. 
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enlightened age, the legal actions were derided and 
observed ; and the same antiquity which sanctified 
the practice, obliterated the use and meaning, of 
this primitive language*. 

A more liberal art was cultivated, however, by 
the sages of Rome, who, in a stricter sense, may be 
considered as the authors of the civil law. The 
alteration of the idiom and manners of the Romans 
rendered the style of the twelve tables less familiar 
to each rising generation, and the doubtful passages 
were imperfectly explained by the study of l^al 
antiquarians. To define the ambiguities, to circum- 
scribe the latitude, to apply the principles, to extend 
the consequences, to reconcile the real or apparent 
contradictions, was a much nobler and more im- 
portant task ; and the province of legislation was 
silently invaded by the expounders of ancient sta^ 
tutes. Their subtle interpretations concurred with 
the equity of the pretor, to reform the tyranny of 
the darker ages: however strange or intricate the 
means, it was the aim of artificial jurisprudence to 
restore the simple dictates of nature and reason, and 
the skill of private citizens was usefully employed 
to imdermine the public institutions of their country. 
The revolution of almost one thousand years, froai 
the twelve tables to the reign of Justinian, may be 
divided into three periods almost equal in duration, 
and distinguished from each other by the mode of 
instruction and the character of the civilians t- Pride 

• In his Oration for Murena (c. 9 — 13) Cicero turns into ridi- 
cule the forms and mysteries of the civilians, which are represented 
with more candour by Aulus Gellius (Noct. Attic, xx. 10), Gra- 
vina (0pp. p. 2fa'5, '266, '267), and Heineccius (Antiquitat. L iv. 
tit. vi). 

t The series of the civil lai^yers is deduced by Pomponius (de 
Origine Juris Pandect 1. i. tit. ii). The modems have discussed* 
\vith learning and criticism, this branch of literary history ; and 
among these I have chiefly been guided by Gravina (p. 4 1 — 79), 
and Heineccius (Hist. J. K. No. 1 1 3— 35 1). Cicero, more espe- 
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and ignorance contributed, during the first period, 
to confine within narrow limits the science of the 
Roman law. On the public days of market or as- 
sembly, the masters of the art were seen walking in 
the forum, ready to impart the needful advice to 
the meanest of their fellow-citizens, from whose 
votes, on a future occasiofi, they might solicit a 
grateful return. As their years and honours in- 
creased, they seated themselves at home on a chair 
or throne, to expect with patient gravity the visits 
of their cliaits, who at the dawn of day, from the 
town and country, began to thunder at their door. 
The duties of social life, and the incidents of judicial 
proceeding, were the ordinary subject of these con- 
sultations, and the verbal or written opinion of the 
jurisconsults was framed according to the rules of 
prudence and law. The youths of their own order 
and family were permitted to listen ; their children 
enjoyed the benefit of more private lessons, and the 
Mucian race was long renowned for the hereditary 
knowledge of the civil law. The second period, 
liie learned and splendid age of jurisprudence, may 
be extended from the h\x^ of Cicero to the reign of 
Severus Alexander. A system was formed, schools 
were instituted, books were composed, and both the 
living and the dead became subservient to the in- 
struction of the student. The tripartite of jElius 
Paetus, sumamed Catus, or the Cunning, was pre- 

cially in his books de Oratore, de Claris Oratoribus, de Legibus, 
and the Clavis Ciceroniana of Ernesti (under the names of Mu- 
ciutj &C.), afford much genuine and pleasing information. Horace 
often alludes to the morning labours of the civilians (Serm. I. i. 10 ; 
EpisuII. i. 103, &c). 

Agricolam laudat juris legumque peritus 
Sub galli cantum, consultor ubi ostia pulsat. 

liomae dulce diu fuit et solemne, reclusa 
Mane domo vigilare, clienii promere jura. 
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served as the oldest work of juriOT)rudeiice. Cato 
the censor derived some additional fame from his 
legal studies, and those of his son : the kindred ap- 
pellation of Mucins Scaevola was illustrated by three 
sages of the law ; but the perfection of the science 
w^as ascribed to Servius Sulpicius their disciple^ and 
the friend of TuUy ; and the long successicm^ which 
shone with equal lustre under the republic and under 
the Caesars, is finally closed by the respectable cha- 
racters of Papinian^ of Paul, and of Ulpian. Their 
names, and the various titles of their productions, 
have been minutely preserved, and the example of 
Labeo may suggest some idea of their diligence and 
fecundity. That eminent lawyer of the Augustan 
age divided the year between the city and country, 
between business and composition; and four hundred 
books are enumerated as the fruit of his retirement. 
Of the collections of his rival Capito, the two hun- 
dred and fifty-ninth book is expressly quoted; and 
few teachers could deliver their opinions in less than 
a centiu*y of volumes. In the third period, between 
the reigns of Alexander and Justinian, the oracles of 
jurisprudence were almost mute. The measure of 
curiosity had been filled : the throne was occupied 
by tyrants and barbarians : the active spirits were 
diverted by religious disputes, and the professors of 
Rome, Constantinople, and Berytus, were humbly 
content to repeat the lessons of their more enlight- 
ened predecessors. From the slow advances and 
rapid decay of these legal studies, it may be inferred, 
that they require a state of peace and refinement. 
From the multitude of voluminous civilians who fill 
the intermediate space, it is evident, that such studies 
may be pursued, and such works may be performed, 
with a common share of judgment, experience, and 
industry. The genius of Cicero and Virgil was 
more sensibly felt, as each revolving age had been 
found incapable of producing a similar or a second : 
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but the most eminent teachers of the law were as- 
sured of leaving disciples equal or superior to them- 
selves in merit and reputation. 

The jurisprudence which had been grossly adapted 
to the wants of the first Romans, was polished and 
improved in the seventh century of the city, by the 
alliance of Grecian philosophy. The Scaevolas had 
been taught by use and experience: but Servius 
Sulpidus was the first civilian who established his 
art on a certain and general theory *. For the dis- 
cernment of truth and falsehood, he applied, as an 
infallible rule, the logic of Aristotle and the stoics, 
reduced particular cases to general principles, and 
diffused over the shapeless mass the light of order 
and eloquence. Cicero, his contemporary and 
friend, declined the reputation of a professed lawyer ; 
but the jurisprudence of his country was adorned 
by his incomparable genius, which converts into 
gold every object that it touches. Afler the exam- 
ple of Plato, he composed a republic; and, for the 
use of his republic, a treatise of laws ; in which he 
labours to deduce, from a celestial origin, the wis- 
dom and justice of the Roman constitution. The 
whole universe, according to his sublime hypothesis, 
forms one immense commonwealth : gods and men, 
who participate of the sanle essence, are members 
of the same community ; reason prescribes the law 
of nature and nations ; and all positive institutions, 
however modified by accident or custom, are drawn 
frora the rule of right, which the Deity has inscribed 
on every virtuous mind. From these philosophical 
mysteries, he mildly excludes the sceptics who re- 

* Crassus, or rather Ocero himself, proposes (de Oratore. i, 4T, 
42) an idea of the art or science of jurisprudence, which the elo- 
quent, but illiterate Antonius(i. 58) affects to deride. It was partly 
executed by Servius Snlpicius (in Bruto» c. 41), whose prnises 
are elegantly varied in the classic Lallnitv of the Roman Gravina 
(p. 60). 
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fuse to believe, and the epicureans who are unwill- 
ing to act. The latter disdain the care of the re- 
public ; he advises them to slumber in their shady 
gardens. But he humbly entreats that the new 
academy would be silent, since her bold objections 
would too soon destroy the fair and well-ordered 
structure of his lofty system *. Plato, Aristotle, 
and Zeno, he repvesents as the only teachers who 
arm and instruct a citizen for the duties of social 
life. Of these, the armour of the stoics t was found 
to be of the firmest temper; and it was chiefly 
worn, both for use and ornament, in the schools of 
jurisprudence. From the portico, the Roman ci- 
vilians learned to live, to reason, and to die: but 
they imbibed in some degree the prejudices of the 
sect ; the love of paradox, the pertinacious habits of 
dispute, and a minute attachment to words and ver- 
bal distinctions. The superiority oiform to matter 
was introduced to ascertain the right of property : 
and the equality of crimes is coimtenanced by an 
opinion of Trebatius {, that he who touches the ear, 
touches tJie whole body; and that he who steals 
from an heap of com, or an hogshead of wine, is 
guilty of liie entire theft §. 

* Perturbatricem autem omnium hanim rerum academiam, banc 
ab Arcesila et Carneade recentem, exoremus ut sileat; nam si in- 
vaserit in haec, quae satis scite instructa et composita videantur, 
nimis edet ruinas, quam quidem ego placare cupio, submovere non 
audeo (de Legibus, i. 13). From this passage alone Bentley 
(Remarks on Freethinking, p. 250) might have learned how firmly 
Cicero believed in the specious doctrines which he has adorned. 

t The stoic philosophy was first teught at Rome by Pansetius, 
the friend uf the yiouQger Scipio (see his life in the Mem. de 
TAcademie des Inscriptions, torn. x. p. 7b — 89). 

X As he is quoted by Ulpian (leg. 40, ad Sabinum in Pandect. 
1. xlvii. tit. ii. leg. 2 1 ). Yet Trebatius, after he was a leading 
civilian, qui familiam duxit, became an epicurean (Cicero ad Fam. 
vii. 5). Perhaps he was not constant or sincere in his new sect. 

§ Sve Gravina (p. 45 — 51), and the ineffectual cavils of Mascou. 
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Arms, eloquence, and the study of the civil law, 
promoted a citizen to the honours of the Roman 
state; and the three professions were sometimes 
ipore conspicuous by their union in the same cha- 
racter. In the composition of the edict, a learned 
pretor gave a sanction and preference to his private 
sentiments : the opinion of a censor, or a consul, 
was entertained with respect ; and a doubtful inter- 
pretation of the laws might be supported by the 
virtues or triumphs of the civilian. The patrician 
arts were long protected by the veil of mystery; 
and in more enlightened times, the freedom of in- 
quiry established the general principles of jurispru- 
dence. Subtle and intricate cases were elucidated 
by the disputes of the forum : rules, axioms, and 
definitions *, were admitted as the genuine dictates 
of reason ; and the consent of the legal professors 
was interwoven into the practice of the tribunals. 
But these interpreters could neither enact nor execute 
the laws of the republic; and the judges might 
disregard the authority of the Scaevolas themselves, 
which was often overthrown by the eloquence or 
sophistry of an ingenious pleader f, Augustus and 
Tiberius were the first to adopt, as an useftil engine, 
the science of the civilians ; and their servile labours 
accommodated the old system to the spirit and views 
of despotism. Under the fair pretence of securing 
the dignity of the art, the privilege of subscribing 
legal and valid opinions was confined to the sages 
of senatorian or equestrian rank, who had been pre- 
viously approved by the judgment of the prince ; 
and this monopoly prevailed, till Hadrian restored 

Heineccius (Hist. J. R. No. 125) quotes and approves a disserta- 
tion of Everard Otto, de Stoica Jurisconsullorum Philosophia. 

* We have heazd of the Catonian rule, the Aquilian stipulation, 
and the Manilian forms, of 211 maxims, and of 247 definitions 
(Pandect. 1. l. tit xvi. xvii.). 

t Read Cicero, 1. i. de Oratore, Topica, pro Murena. 

VOL. VII. Z 
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the freedom of the profession to every citizen con- 
scious of his abilities and knowledge. The discreticm 
of the prctor was now governed by the lessons oi 
his teadiers ; the judges were enjoined to obey tlve 
comment as well as tiie text of tiie law ; and the 
use of codicils was a memorable innovation^ which 
Augustus ratified by the advice of the civilians *. 

The most absolute mandate could only require 
that the judges should agree with the civilians^ if 
the civilians agreed among themselves. But positive 
institutions are often the result of custom and pre- 
judice ; laws and language are ambiguous and ar- 
bitrary ; where reason is incapable of pronouncing, 
the love of argument is inflamed by the envy of 
rivals, the vanity of masters^ the blind attachment 
of their disciples; and the Roman jurisprudence 
was divided by the once famous sects of the Pro- 
culians and Sabiniansf. Two sages of the law, 
Ateius Capito and Antistius Labeo j:, adorned the 
peace of the Augustan age : the former distinguished 
by the favour of his sovereign; the latter more il<^ 
lustrious by his contempt of that favour, and his 
stem though harmless opposition to the tyrant of 
Rome. Their legal studies were influenced by the 
various colours of dieir temper and principles. 

* See Pomponius (de Origine Juris Pandect 1. L tit. iu leg. 2. 
No. 47), Heineccius (ad Institut 1. L tit ii. No. 8; L ii. tit xxv. 
in Element et Antiquitat), and Gravina (p. 41—45). Yet the 
monopoly of Augustus, a harsh measure, would appear with some 
softening in the contemporary evidence; and it was probably veiled 
by a decree of the senate. ^ 

f I have perused the Diatribe of Gotfridus Mascovius, the learned 
Mascou, de Sectis Jurisconsultorum (Lipsise, I72B, in 12mo. p. 
276% a learned treatise on a narrow and barren ground. 

^ See the character of Antistius Labeo in Tacitus ^AnnaL iil 
75), and in an epistle of Ateius Capito (Aul. Gellius, ziu. 12), who 
accuses his rival of libertas nimia et vecort. Yet Horace would 
not have lashed a virtuous and respectable senator ; and I must 
adopt the emendation of Bentley, who reads Ldbieno insanior 
(Serm. i. iii. 82). See Mascou, de Sectis (c. i. p. I — 24). 
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Labeo was attached to the form of the old republic : 
his rival embraced the more profitable substance of 
the rising monarchy. But the disposition of a 
oourtier is tame and submissive ; and Capito seldom 
presumed to deviate from the sentiments^ or at least 
from the words, of his predecessors : while the bold 
republican pursued his independent ideas witiiout 
fear of paradox or innovations. The freedom of 
Labeo was enslaved, however, by the rigour of his 
own conclusions ; and he deddedf, according to the 
letter of the law, the same questions which his in- 
dulgent competitor resolved with a latitude of equity 
more suitable to the common sense and feelings <5f 
mankind. If a fair exchange had been substituted 
to the payment of money, Capito still considered 
the transaction as a legal sale * ; and he consulted 
nature for the age of puberty, without confining his 
definition to the precise period of twelve or fourteen 
years t» This opposition of sentiments was propa- 
gated in the writings and lessons of the two found- 
ers; the schools of Capito and Labeo maintained 
their inveterate conflict from the age of Augustus 
to that of Hadrian j:; and the two sects derived 

* Justinian (Institut. L iii. tit. xxiii. and Theophil. Vers. Gnec. 
p. 677. 680) has commemorated this weighty dispute, and the verses 
of Homer that were alleged on either side as legal authorities. 
It was decided by Paul (leg. 33. ad Edict in Pandect. L xviii. tit. 
1* ^^S' 1 )) since, in a simple exchange, the buyer could not be dis- 
criminated from the seller. 

f This controversy was likewise given for the Proculians,to super- 
sede the indecency of a search, and to comply wHh the aphorism of 
Hippocrates, who was attached to the septenary number of two 
weeks of years, or 700 of days (Institut. 1. i. tit. xxii.). Plutardi 
and the stoics (de Placit Philosoph. 1. v. c. 24) assign a more na-' 
tural reason. Fourteen years is the age— -^ipi »> ^ antfiJiartxoe 
xptvfT(»< opo(. See the vestigia of the sects in Mascou, c. ix. p. 
245—276. 

I The series and conclusion of the sects are described by Mas- 
cou (c. ii— vii. p. 24 — 120), and it would be almost ridiculous to 
praise his equal justice to these obsolete sects. 
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their appellations from Sabinus and Proculius, their 
most celebrated teachers. The names of Cassians 
and Pegasians were likewise applied to the same 
parties; but, by a strange reverse, tJie popular 
cause was in the hands of Pegasus *, a timid slave 
of Domitian, while the favourite of the Caesars was 
represented by Cassius t, who gloried in his descent 
from the patriot assassin. By the perpetual edict, 
the controversies of the sects were in a great mea- 
sure determined. For that important work, the 
emperor Hadrian preferred the chief of the Sabi- 
nians : the friends of monarchy prevailed ; but the 
moderation of Salvius Julian insensibly reconciled 
the victors and the vanquished* Like the contem- 
porary philosophers, the lawyers of the age of the 
Antonines disclaimed the authority of a master, 
and adopted from every system the most probable 
doctrines J. But their writings would have been 
less voluminous, had their choice been more unani- 
mous. The conscience of the judge was perplexed 
by the number and weight of discordant testimo- 
nies, and every sentence that his passion or interest 
might pronounce, was justified by the sanction of 
some venerable name. An indulgent edict of the 
younger Theodosius excused him from the labour 
of comparing and weighing their arguments. Five 
civilians, Caius, * Papinian, Paul, Ulpian, and Mo- 
destinus, were established as the oracles of jurispru- 
dence : a majority was decisive ; but if meir opi- 



* At the first summons he flies to the turbot council ; yet Juve- 
nal (Satir. iv. 75 — 81) styles the prefect or 6ai/f^ of Rome Sanctis- 
simus legum interpres. From his science, says the ojd scholiast, 
he was called, not a man, but a book. He derived the singular 
name of Pegasus from the galley which his father commanded. 

f Tacit. Annal. xvii. 7. Sucton. in Nerone, c. xxxvii. 

\ Mascou, de Sectis, c. viii.p. 120 — 144, de Heriscundis, a legal 
term which was applied to these eclectic lawyers: herciscere is 
synorymous to dividere. 
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nions were equally divided^ a casting vote was as- 
cribed to the superior wisdom of Papinian *. 

When Justinian ascended the throne^ the refor- 
mation of the Roman jurisprudence was an arduous 
but indispensable task. In the space of ten centu- 
ries, the infinite variety of laws and legal opinions 
had filled many thousand volumes, which no fortune 
could purchase^ and no capacity could digest Books 
could not easily be found ; and the judges^ poor in 
the midst of riches^ were reduced to the exercise of 
their illiterate discretion. The subjects of the Greek 
provinces were ignorant of. the language that dis- 
posed of their lives and properties ; and the barba* 
rous dialect of the Latins was imperfectly studied 
in the academies of JBer3rtus and Constantinople. 
As an Ill3rrian soldier, that idiom was familiar to 
the infancy of Justinian; his youth had been in- 
structed by the lessons of jurisprudence, and his 
imperial choice selected the most learned civilians 
of the East, to labour with their sovereign in the 
work of reformation f. The theory of professors 
was assisted by the practice of advocates, and the 
experience of magistrates; and the whole under- 



* See the Theodosian Code, 1. i. tit. iv. with Godefroy's Com. 
mentary, torn. i. p. 30 — 35. This decree might give occasion to 
Jesuitical dispates like those in the Lettres Provinciales, whether a 
judge was obliged to follow the opinion of Papinian, or of a majo- 
rity, against his judgment, against his conscience, &c. Yet a le* 
gislator might give that opinion, however false, the validity, not of 
truth, but of law. 

f For the legal labours of Justinian, I have studied the preface 
to the Institutes; the 1st, 9d, and 3d Prefaces to the Pandeets; 
the I at and 8d Preface to the Code ; and the Code itself (1. L tit. 
xvU. de Veteri Jure enucleando). After these original testimonies, 
I have consulted* among the modems, Heineccius (Hist. J. R. 
No. 383 — 404),Terasson (Hist, de la Jurisprudence Romaine, p. 
295 — 356),Gravina (0pp. p. 93— 100), and Ludewig, in his life of 
Justiniftn (p. 1 9 — 123. 318 — 3i 1 : for the Code and Novels,p. 200— 
261 ; for the Digest or Pandects, p. 262—317). 

z3 
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taking was animated by the spirit of Tribonian ♦. 
This extraordinary man^ the object of so much 
praise and censure, was a native of Side in Pam- 
phylia ; and his genius, like that of Bacon, embraced, 
as nis own, all the business and knowledge of the 
age, Tribonian composed, both in prose and verse, 
on a strange diversity of curious and abstruse sub- 
jects t : a double panegyric of Justinian, and the 
life of the philosopher Theodotus; the nature of 
happiness, and the duties of government ; Homer's 
catalogue, and the four-and-twenty sorts of metre ; 
the astronomical canon of Ptolemy ; the changes of 
the months ; the houses of the planets ; and the 
harmonic system of the world. To the literature of 
Greece he added the use of the Latin tongue ; the 
Roman civilians were deposited in his library and 
in his mind; and he most assiduously cultivated 
those arts which opened the road of wealth and pre- 
ferment. From the bar of the pretorian prefects, 
he raised himself to the honours of questor, of con- 
sul, and of master of the offices : the council of Jus- 
tinian listened to his eloquence and wisdom, and 
envy was mitigated by the gentleness and affability 
of nis manners. The reproaches of impiety and 
avarice have stained the virtues or the reputation of 
Tribonian. In a bigoted and persecuting court, 
the principal minister was accused of a secret aversion 
to the Christian faith, and was supposed to entertain 
the sentiments of an. atheist and a pagan, which 
have been imputed, fliconsistendy enough, to the 

* For the character of Tribonian, see the character of Procopius 
(Persic. 1. i. c. 23,24; Anecdot. c 13, 20), and Suidas ftom. iii. 
p. 501, edit Kuster). Ludewig (in Vit. Justinian, p. 175 — 209) 
works hard, very hard, to white-wash — the blackamoor. 

1 1 apply the two passages of Suidas to the same man ; every 
circumstance so exactly tallies. Yet the lawyers appear ignorant ; 
and Fabricius is inclined to separate the two characters (Bibliot. 
Grace, tom. i. p. 34 1 ; ii. p. 5 1 8 ; iii. p. 4 1 8 ; xii. p. 346. 353. 474). 
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last philosophers of Greece. His avarice was more 
clearly proved and more sensibly felt. If he were 
swayed by gifts in the administration of justice, the 
example of Bacon will again occur ; nor can the 
merit of Tribonian atone for his baseness, if he de- 
graded the sanctity of his profession ; and if laws 
were every day enacted, modified, or repealed, for 
the base consideration of his private emolument 
In the sedition of Constantinople, his removal was 
granted to the clamours, perhapi? to the just indigna- 
tion, of the people ; but the questor was speedily 
restored, and, till the hour of his death, he possessed, 
above twenty years, the favour and confidence of the 
emperor. His passive and dutiful submission has 
been honoured with the praise of Justinian himself, 
whose vanity was incapable of discerning how often 
that submission degenerated into the grossest adula- 
tion. Tribonian adored the virtues of his gracious 
master : the earth was unworthy of such a prince ; 
and he affected a pious fear, that Justinian, like 
Elijah or Romulus, would be snatched into the air, 
and translated alive to the mansions of celestial 
glory *. 

If Caesar had achieved the reformation of the 
Roman law, his creative genius, enlightened by re- 
flection and study, would have given to the world a 
pure and original system of jurisprudence. What- 
ever flattery might suggest, the emperor of the East 
was afraid to establish his private judgment as the 
standard of equity : in the possession of legislative 

* This story is related by Hesychius (de Viris Illustribus), Pro- 
copius (Anecdot. c. 13), and Suidos (torn. iii. p. 501). Such flat- 
tery is incredible ! 

Nihil est quod credere de se 

Non potest, cum laudatur Diis aequa potestas. 
Fontenelle (torn. i. p. 32 — 39) has ridiculed the impudence of tlie 
modest Virgil. But the same Fontenelle places his king above the 
divine Augustus ; and the sage Boileau has not blushed to say, — 
** Le destin h ses yeux n'oseroit balancer." Yet neither Augustus 
nor Louis XIV. were fools. 
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power^ he bcnrowed the aid of time and (pinion; 
and his laborious compilations are guarded by the 
sages and legislators of past times. Instead of a 
statue cast in a simple mould by the hand of an 
artist> the works of Justinian represent a tesselated 
pavement of antique and costly^ but too often of in- 
coherent, fragments. In the first year of his reign, 
he directed the faithful Tribonian, and nine lean^ 
associates, to revise the ordinances of his predeces- 
sors; as they were contained, since the time of 
Hadrian, in the Gregorian, Hermog^an, and Theo- 
dosian codes ; to purge the errors and contradictions, 
to retrench whatever was obsolete or superfluous, 
and to select the wise and salutary laws best ad^qyted 
to the practice of the tribunals and the use of his 
subjects. The work was accomplished in fourteen 
months ; and the twelve books or tables, whidi the 
new decemvirs produced, might be designed to 
imitate the labours of their Roman predecessors. 
The new code of Justinian was honoured with his 
name; and confirmed by his royal signature: au- 
thentic transcripts were muHipljed by the pens of 
notaries and scribes ; they were transmitted to the 
magistrates of the European, the Asiatic, ^nd af- 
terwards the African provinces ; and the law of the 
empire was proclaimed on solemn festivals at the 
doors of churches. A more arduous operation was 
still behind : to extract the spirit of jurisprudence 
from the decisions and conjectures, the questions 
and disputes, of the Roman civilians. Seventeen 
lawyers, with Tribonian at their head, were ap- 
pointed by the emperor to exercise an absolute ju- 
risdiction over the works of their predecessors. If 
they had obeyed his commands in ten years, Justi- 
nian would have been satisfied with theur diligence ; 
and the rapid composition of the digest or pan. 
DECTs *, in three years, will deserve praise or cen- 

♦ HayJexTai (general receivers) was a common title of the Greek 
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sure, according to the merit of the execution. From 
the library of Tribonian, they chose forty, the most 
eminent civilians of former times * : two thousand 
treatises were comprised in an abridgment of fifty 
books ; and it has been carefully recorded, that three 
millions of lines or sentences t were reduced, in 
this abstract, to the moderate number of one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand. The edition of this great 
work was delayed a month aft«r that of the insti- 
tutes ; and it seemed reasonable that the elements 
should precede the digest of the Roman law. As 
soon as the emperor had approved their labours, he 
ratified, by his legislative power, the speculations of 
these private citizens: their commentaries on the 
twelve tables, the perpetual edict, the laws of the 
people, and the decrees of the senate, succeeded to 
the autiiority of the text ; and the text was abandoned, 
as an useless, though venerable relic of antiquity. 
The Code, the Pandects, and the Institutes, were 

miscellanies (Plin. Puefat ad Hist. Natur.). The Digesta of 
Scsevola, Marcellinusi Celsus, were already familiar to the civilians : 
but Justinian was in the wrong when he used the two appellations 
as synonymous. Is the word Pandects Greek or Latin — mascu- 
line or feminine ? The diligent Brenckman will not presume to 
decide these momentous controversies (Hist. Pandect Florentin. 
p. 300—304). 

* Augelus Politianus (1. v. Epist. ult) reckons thirty-seven (p. 
192 — 200) civilians quoted in the Pandects— a learned, and, for his 
timeSi an extraordinary list The Greek Index to the Pandects 
enumerates thirty-nine ; and forty are produced by the indefatiga- 
ble Fabrieius (Bibliot Graec torn. iii. p. 488 — 502). Antoninus 
Augustus (de Noininibus Propriis ; Pandect, apud Ludewig, p. 
283) is said to have added fifty-four names ; but they must be vague 
or second-hand references. 

•f" The 2t«^o< of the Ancient MSS. may be strictly defined as 
sentences or periods of a complete sense, which, on the breadth of 
the parchment rolls or volumes, composed as many lines of unequal 
length. The number of ZTt^ot in ^^^^ l>oo^ served as a check on 
the errors of the scribes (Ludewig, p. '21 1 — ^215, and his original 
author Suicer. Thesaur. Ecclesiast torn. i. p. 1021 — 1036). 
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declared to be the legitimate system of civil juris- 
prudence ; they alone were admitted in the tribunals^ 
and they alone were taught in the academies of 
Rome, Constantinople^ and Berytus. Justinian ad- 
dressed to the senate and provinces his eternal 
oracles ; and his pride, under the mask of piety, as- 
cribed the consummation of this great design to the 
support and inspiration of the Deity. 

Smce the emperor declined the nime and envy of 
original composition, we can only require at his 
hands, method, choice, and fidelity, the humble, 
though indispensable virtues of a compiler. Among 
the various combinations of ideas, it is difficult to 
assign any reasonable preference ; but as the order 
of Justinian is different in his three works, it is pos- 
sible that all may be wrong ; and it is certain that 
two cannot be right In the selection of ancient 
laws, he seems to have viewed his predecessors with- 
out jealousy, and with equal regard : the series could 
not ascend above the reign of Hadrian, and the nar- 
row distinction of paganism and Christianity, in- 
troduced by the superstition of Theodosius, had 
been abolished by the consent of mankind. But 
the jurisprudence of the pandects is circumscribed 
within a period of a hundred years, from the per- 
petual edict to the death of Severus Alexander ; the 
civilians who lived under the first Caesars are seldom 
permitted to speak, and only three names can be 
attributed to the age of the republic The favourite 
of Justinian (it has been fiercely urged) was fiearful 
of encountering the light of freedom and the gravity 
of Roman sages. Tnbonian condemned to oblivion 
the genuine and native wisdom of Cato, the Sceevo- 
las, and Sulpidus; while he invoked spirits more 
congenial to his own, the Syrians, Greeks, and 
Africans, who flocked to the imperial court to study 
Latin as a foreign tongue, and jurisprudence as a 
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lucrative profession. But the ministers of Justin 
nian * were instructed to labour^ not for the curiosity 
of antiquarians^ but for the immediate benefit of his 
subjects. It was their duty to select the useful and 
practical parts of the Roman law ; and the writings 
of the old republicans, however ciurious or excellent, 
were no longer suited to the new system of manners, 
religicm, and government Perhaps, if the precep- 
tors and friends of Cicero were still alive, our can- 
dour would acknowledge, that, except in purity of 
language t ^ their intrinsic merit was excelled by the 
school of Papinian and Ulpian. The science d the 
laws is the slow growth of time and experience, and 
the advantage both of method and materials is na- 
turally assumed by the most recent authors. The 
civilians of the reign of the Antonines had studied 
the works of their predecessors : their philosophic 
spirit had mitigated the rigour of antiquity, simpli- 
fied the forms of proceeding, and emerged from the 
jealousy and prejudice of the rival sects. The choice 
of the authorities that, compose the pandects de« 
pended on the judgment of Tribonian; but the 
power of his sovereign could not absolve him frotn 
the sacred obligations of truth and fidelity. As the 
legislator of the empire, Justinian might repeal the 
acts of the Antonines, or condemn, as seditious, the 
free principles, which were maintained by the last 

* An ingenious and learned oration of Schultingius (Jurispru. 
dentia Ante-Justinianea, p. 883 — ^907) justifies the choice of Tribo- 
nian, against the passionate charges of Francis Hottoman and his 
sectaries. 

t Strip away the crust of Tribonian, and allow for the use of 
technical words, and the Latin of the pandects will be found not 
unworthy of the silver age. It has been Tehemently attacked by 
Laurentius Valla, a fiistiSous grammarian of the xvth century, and 
by his apologist Floridus Sabinus. It has been defended by Alciat, 
and a nameless advocate (most probably James Capellus). Their 
various treatises are collected by Duker (Opuscula de Latinitate 
vetemm Jurisconsultorum Lugd. Bat. 1721, in 12mo.). 
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of the Roman lawyers *. But the existence of past 
facts is placed beyond the reach of despotism ; and 
the emperor was guilty of fraud and forgery, when 
he corrupted the integrity of their text, inscribed 
with their venerable names the words and ideas of 
his servile reign t^ and suppressed, by the hand of 
power, the pure and authentic copies of their senti- 
ments. The changes and interpolations of Tribonian 
and his colleagues are excused by the pretence of 
uniformity : but their cares have been insufficient, 
and the antinomies, or contradictions of the code and 
pandects, still exercise the patience and subtlety of 
modem civilians J. 

A rumour devoid of evidence has been propagated 
by the enemies of Justinian, that the jurisprudence 
of ancient Rome was reduced to ashes by the author 
of the pandects, from the vain persuasion, that it 
was now either false or superfluous. Without 
usurping an office so invidious, the emperor might 
safely commit to ignorance and time the accom- 
plishment of this destructive wish. Before the in- 
vention of printing and paper, the labour and the ma- 
terials of writing could be purchased only by the 
rich ; and it may reasonably be computed, that the 
price of books was a hundredfold their present 

* Nomina quidem veteribus servavimusi legum autem yeritatem 
nostram fecimus. Itaque siquid erat in illis seditiosum, multa 
autem talia erant ibi reposita, hoc decisum est et definitum, et in 
perspicuum finem deducta est quaeque lex (Cod. Justinian. 1. i. tit. 
xvii. leg. 3. No 10). A frank confession ! 

t The number of these emblemata (a polite name for forgeries) 
is much reduced by Bynkershoek (in the four last books of bis ob- 
serrations), who poorly maintains the right of Justinian and the 
duty of Tribonian. 

i The antinomies^ or opponte laws of the code and pandects, 
are sometimes the cause, and often the excuse, of the glorious un- 
certainty of the civil law, which so often affords. what Montaigne 
calls " Questions pour I'Ami.*' See a fine passage of Franeiscus 
Balduinus in Justinian (1. ii. p. 259. &c. apud Ludewig, p. 303> 
306). 
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value*. Copies were slowly multiplied and cau- 
tiously renewed: the hopes of profit tempted the 
sacrilegious scribes to erase the characters of anti* 
quity, and Sophocles or Tacitus was obliged to 
resign the parchment to missals^ homilies^ and the 
golden legend f. If such was the fate of the most 
beautiful compositions of genius^ what stability could 
be expected for the dull and barren works of an 
obsolete science? The books of jurisprudence were 
interesting to few, and entertaining to none ; their 
value was connected with present use, and they sunk 
for ever as ^oon as that use was superseded by the 
innovations of fashion, superior merit, or public 
authority. In the age of peace and learning, between 
Cicero and the last of the Antonines, many losses 
had been already sustained, and some luminaries of 
the school, or forum, were known only to the curious 
by tradition and report. Three hundred and sixty 
years of disorder and decay accelerated the progress 
of oblivion ; and it may fairly, be presumed, that of 
the writings which Justinian is accused of neg- 
lecting, many were no longer to be found in the 
libraries of the East J. The copies of Papinian or 

• When Fust, or Faustus, sold at Paris his first printed bibles 
as masuscripts, the price of a parchment copy was reduced from 
four or five hundred to sixty, fifty, and forty crowns. The public 
«iras jat first pleased with the cheapness, and at length provoked by 
the discovery of the fraud (Mattaire, Annal. Typograph. torn. i. p, 
12, first edition). 

j* This execrable practice prevailed from the viiith, and more 
especially from the xiith, century, when it became almost universal 
(Montfaucon, in tlie Memoires de 1* Academic, tom. vi. p. 606, &c. 
BibIiot|)eque Raisonnee de la Diplomatique, tom. L p. 1 76), 

^ Pomponius (Pandect. 1. i. tit. ii. leg. 2) observes, that of the 
three founders of the civil law, Mucius, Brutus, and Manilius, 
extant volumina, scripta Manilii monumenta; that of some old re- 
publican lawyers, haec versantur eorum scripta inter manus homi- 
num. Eight of the Augustan sages were reduced to a compen- 
dium : of Cascellius, scripta non extant sed unus liber, &c. ; of 
Trebat^us, minus frequentantur; of Tuberoy libri parum grati sunt. 

VOL. VII. A A 
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Ulpian, which the reformer had proscribed^ were 
deemed miwmthy of ^tiire notice; the twelve 
tables and pretorian edict insensibly vanished ; and 
the monmnents of ancient Rome were neglected or 
destroyed by the envy and ignorance of the Greeks. 
Even the pandects themselves have escaped with 
difficulty and danger from the common shipwreck ; 
and criticism has pronounced^ that all the editions 
and manuscripts of the West are derived from one 
original^. It was transcribed at Constantinople in 
the beginning of the seventh centuiy t, was suc- 
cessively transported by the accidents of war 
aild commerce to Amalphi:|:> Pisa§^ and Flo- 
Many quotations in the pandects are derived from books whicb 
Tribonian never saw ; and, in the long period from the yiith to tbie 
Xiiith century of Rome, the appdreM reading of the modems sue 
ceisivdy depends on the knowledge and veracity of their prede- 
cessors. 

* All, in several instances, repeat the errors of the scribe an^ 
the transpositions of some leaves in the Florentine pandects. This 
fiict, if it be true, is decisive. Yet the pandects are quoted by Iv» 
of Chartrts (who died in 1 1 1 7) ; by Theobald, ardibishop of Can. 
terbury; and by Vacarius, our first professor, in the year 1140 
(Selden ad Fletam, c 7. tom. ii. p. 1080 — 1085). Have our 
British MSS of the pandects been collated ? 

f See the description of this original in Brenckman (Hist 
Pandect. Florent. 1. L c. 2, 3. p. 4—17, and L ii.). Politian, an 
enthusiast, revered it as the authentic standard of Justinian himse^ 
(p. 407, 408) ; but this paradox is refuted by tiie abbreviations of 
the Florentine MS. (L ii. c 3. p. 1 17 — 130). It is composed of 
two quarto volumes with large margins, on a thin parchment, and 
the Latin characters betray the hand of a Greek scribe. 

$ Brenckman, at the end of his history, has inserted two dis- 
sertations on the republic of Amalphi, and the Pisan war in the 
year 1135, &c 

§ The discovery of the pandects at Amalphi (A. D. 1 137) is 
first noticed (in 1501) by liudovicus Bolofi;ninu8 (Brenckman, L i. 
c. 1 1. p. 73. 74 ; 1. iv. c. 'J. p. 417 — 425), on the faith of a Pisan 
chronicle (p. 409, 410), without a name or a date. The whole 
story, though unknown to the xiith century, embellished by ig. 
norant ages, and suspected by rigid criticism, is not, however, 

destitute of much internal probability (L i. c 4 — 8. p. 17 50). 

The Liber Fandectarum of Pisa was undoubtedly consulted in the 
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rence^^ and is now deposited as a sacred relict 
in the ancient palace of the republicit* 

It IB the first care of a reformer to prevent any 
future reformation. To maintain the text of the 
pandects, the institutes^ and the code^ the use of 
ciphers and abbreviations was rigorously proscribed; 
and as Justinian recollected that the perpetual edipt 
had been buried under ibe weight of commentatorss^ 
he denounced the punishment of forgery against the 
rash civilians who should presume to interpret or 
pervert the will c^ their sovereign. The scholar* 
of Accursius^ of Bartolus^ of Cujacius, should blush 
for their accumulated guilt, unl^ they dare to di»» 
pute his ru;ht of binmng the authority of his suc« 
cessors^ and the native freedcnn of the mind. But 
the emperor was unable to fix his own inconstancy ; 
and, while he boasted of renewing the exchange of 
Diomede^ of transmuting brass mto gold §, he dis- 
covered the necessity of purifying his gold Gcom the 
mixture of baser alloy. Six years had not elapsed 
from the publication of the code^ before he ccm- 

ziTth century by the great Bartolus (p. 406, 407* See L i. e. 9. 
p. SO— 62). 

* Pita was taken by tbe Fbrentinet in the year 1406 ; and !■ 
141 1 the pandects were transported to the capiul. These erentf 
are authentic and famous. 

t They were new bound in purple, deposited in a rich casket, and 
shown to curious travellers by the monks and magistrates bareheaded, 
and with Ughted tapers (Brenckman, 1. L c. tO, 1 1, 12. p. 62—93). 

f After tbe collations of Politian, Bolognjnus, and Antoninus 
Augustinus, aud the splendid edition of the pandects by Taurdlus 
(in 1 751 )« Heniy Brenckman, a Dutchman, undertook a pilgrimage 
to Fbirence, where he employed several years in the study of a 
single manuscript His Historia Pandectarum Flotentinorum 
(Utrecht, i 722. in 4to.), though a monument of industry, is a small 
portion of his original design. 

§ Xpvffta x,aXxff(aiy, ixarofjifiot syv(a/9ctaw, apud Homerum patrem 
omnia virtutis ( I st Praefat ad Pandect. ). A line of Milton or Tasso 
would surprise us in an act of parliament. Quae omnia obtinere 
aaneinius in omne aevum. Of the first code, he says (2d Praefat.), 
in sternum valiturum. Man and for ever ! 
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demned the imperfect attempt^ by a new and more 
accurate edition of the same work, which he en- 
riched with two hundred of his own laws, and fifty 
decisions of the darkest and most intricate points of 
jurisprudence. Every year, or, according to Pro- 
copius, each day, of Ins long reign, was marked by 
some legal innovation. Many of his acts were re- 
scinded by himself; many were rejected by his 
successors; many have been obliterated by time: 
but the number of sixteen edicts, and one 
hundred and sixty-eight novels*, has been ad- 
mitted into the authentic body of the civil juris- 
prudence. In the opinion of a philosopher superior 
to the prejudices of nis profession, these incessant, 
and for the most part trifling alterations, can be only 
explained by the venal spirit of a prince, who sold 
without shame his judgments and his lawsf- The 
charge of the secret historian is indeed explicit and 
vehement ; but the sole instance, which he produces, 
may be ascribed to the devotion as well as to the 
avarice of Justinian. A wealthy bigot had be- 
queathed his inheritance to the church of Emesa ; 
and its value was enhanced by the dexterity of an 
artist, who subscribed collisions of debt and pro- 
mises of payment with the names of the richest Sy- 
rians. They pleaded the established prescription of 
thirty or forty years ; but their defence was over- 
ruled by a retrospective edict, which extended the 
claims of the church to the term of a century ; an 
edict so pregnant with injustice and disorder, that, 

* NoveUoe is a classic adjective, but a barbarous substantive 
(Ludewig, p. 245). Justinian never collected them himself: the 
nine collations, the legal standard of modem tribunals, consist of 
ninety-eight novels; but the number was increased by the diligence 
of Julian, Haloander, and Contius (Ludewig, p. 249^ 258. Ale- 
jnan. Not in AnecdoL p. 98). 

t Montesquieu, Considerations sur la Grandeur et la Detadence 
des Romains, c. 20, tom. iii. p. 501, in 4to. On this occasion he 
throws aside the gown and -cap of a President. Mortier. 
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after serving this occasional purpose^ it was pru- 
dently alK>li8hed in the same reign ^. If candour 
-will acquit the emperor himself^ and transfer the 
corruption to his wife and favourites^ the suspicion 
of so foul a vice must still degrade the majesty of 
his laws ; and the advocates of Justinian may ac- 
knowledge^ that such levity^ whatsoever be the 
motive^ is unworthy of a legislator and a man. 

Monarchs seldom condescend to become the pre- 
<:eptors of their subjects ; and some praise is due to 
>Justinian^ by whose command an ample system was 
reduced to a short and elementary treatise. Among 
the various institutes of the Roman law t^ those ^ 
Caius X were the most popular in the East and West; 
and their use may be considered as an evidence of 
their merit. They were selected by the inmerial 
delegates^ Tribonian^ The<^hilus^ and Dorotheus; 
:mid the freedom and purity of the Antonines was 
incrusted with the coarser materials of a degenerate 
^e. The same volume which introduced the youth 
of Rome^ Constantinople^ and Berytus^ to the gra- 
dual study of the code and pandects^ is still precious 
to the historian^ the philosopher^ and the magistrate. 
The INSTITUTES of Justinian are divided into four 
books : they proceed^ with no contemptible method, 
&om, I. Persons, to II. Things, and from things, to 

• Procopius, Anecdot. c. 28. A similar privilege was granted 
to the church of Rome (Novel, ix.). For the general repeal of 
these mischievous indulfirences, see Novel, cxi. and Edict, v. 

t Lactantius, in his Institutes of Christianity, an elegant and 
specious work, proposes to imitate the title and method of the civi- 
lians. Quidam prudentes et arbitri aequitatis Institutiones Civilis 
Juris compositas ediderunt (Institut Divhi. 1. u c. 1). Such as 
Ulpian, Paul, Florentinus, Marcian. 

X The emperor Justinian calls hun suum, though he died before 
rtbe end of the second century. His Institutes are quoted by Ser* 
yius, Boethius, Prisciao, &c. ; and the Epitome l^ Arrian is still 
^extant (see the Prolegomena and Notes to the edition of SchuUing, 
in the Jurisprudentia Ante-Justioianea, Lugd. Bat. 1717; Hei- 
neccius, Hist. J. R. No* 31S ; Ludewig, in Vit. Just p. 199). 

aa3 
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III. Actions; and the article IV. a£ Private Wrongs, 
is terminated by the principles of Criminal Law. 

I. The distinction of ranks and persons is the 
firmest basis of a mixed and limited government. 
In France, the remains of liberty are kept alive by 
the spirit, the honours, and even the prejudices, of 
fifty thousand nobles*. Two hundred families 
supply, in lineal descent, the second branch of the 
English legislature, which maintains, between the 
king and commons, the balance of the constitution. 
A gradation of patricians and plebeians, of strangers 
and subjects, has supported the aristocracy of Genoa, 
Venice, and ancient Rome. The perfect equality 
of men is the point in which the extremes of demo- 
cracy and despotism are confounded; since the 
majesty of the prince or pecmle would be offended, 
if any heads were exalted above the level of their 
fellow-slaves or fellow-citizens. In the decline of 
the Roman empire, the proud distinctions of the re- 
public were gradually abolished, and the reason or 
instinct of Justinian completed the simple form of 
an absolute monarchy. ' The emperor could not era- 
dicate the popular reverence which always waits on 
the possession of hereditary wealth, or the memory 
of famous ancestors. He delighted to honour witn 
titles and emoluments his generals, magistrates, and 
senators ; and his precarious indulgence conmiuni- 
cated some rays of their glory to the persons of their 
wives and children. But in the eye of the law, all 
Roman citizens were equal, and ail subjects of the 
empire were citizens of Rome. That inestimable 
character was degraded to an obsolete and empty 

* See the Annales Poliliques de I'Abb^ de St Pierre, torn. i. p. 
25, who dates in the year 1 735. The most ancient families claim 
the immemorial possession of arms and fiefs. Since the crusades, 
some, the most truly respectable, have been created by the king, 
for merit and services. The recent and vulgar crowd is derived 
from the multitude of venal offices wiiliout trust or dignity, which 
continually ennoble the wealtliy plebeians* 
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name. The voice of a Roman could no longer enact 
his laws, or create the annual ministers of his power; 
his constitutional rights might have checked the 
arbitrary will of a master ; and the bold adventurer 
from Germany or Arabia was admitted, with equal 
favour, to the civil and military command, which 
the citizen alone had been once entitled to assume 
over the conquests of his fathers. The first Caesars 
had scrupulously guarded the distinction o£ inge- 
nuous and servile birth, which was decided by the 
condition of the mother ; and the candour of the 
laws was satisfied, if her freedom could be ascer- 
tained during a single moment between the con- 
ception and the delivery. The slaves, who were 
liberated by a generous master, immediately entered 
into the middle class of libertines, or freedmen : but 
they could never be enfranchised from the duties of 
obedience and gratitude : whatever were the fruits 
of their industry, their patron and his family inhe- 
rited the third part, or even the whole of their 
fortune, if they died without children and without 
a testament. Justinian respected the rights of 
patrons ; but his indulgence removed the badge of 
disgrace from the two inferior orders of freedmen ; 
whoever ceased to be a slave, obtained, without re- 
serve or delay, the station of a citizen ; and at length 
the dignity of an ingenuous birth, which nature had 
refused, was created, or supposed, by the omnipo- 
tence of the emperor. Whatever restraints of age, 
or forms, or numbers, had been formerly introduced 
to check the abuse of manumissions, and the too 
rapid increase of vile and indigent Romans, he 
finally abolished ; and the spirit of his laws pro- 
moted the extinction of domestic servitude. Yet 
the eastern provinces were filled, in the time of Jus- 
tinian, with multitudes of slaves, either bom or 
purchased for the use of their masters; and the 
price, from ten to seventy pieces of gold, was de- 
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termined by their age, their strength, and their 
education*. But the hardships of this dep«ident 
state were continually diminished by the influence 
of government and religion; and the pride of a 
subject was no longer elated by his absolute do- 
minion over the life and happiness of his bcmdsman f. 
The law of nature instructs most animals to cherish 
and educate their infant progeny. The law of 
reason inculcates to the human species the returns 
of filial piety. But the exclusive^ absolute, and 
perpetual dominion of the father over his children, 
is peculiar to the Roman jurisprudence {, and seems 
to be coeval with the foundation of the city §. The 
paternal power was instituted or confirmed by Ro- 

• If the option of a slave was bequeathed to several legatees, they 
drew lots, and the losers were entitled to their share of his value : 
ten pieces of gold for a common servant or maid under ten years ; 
if above that age, twenty ; if they knew a trade, thirty ; notaries 
or writers, fifty ; midwives or phyticianst sixty ; eunuchs under 
ten years, thirty pieces ; above, fifty ; if tfadesmen, seventy (Cod. 
L vi. tit. xliii. leg. 3)* These legal prices are generally below those 
of the market. 

*f* For the state of slaves and freedmen, see Institutes, 1. i. tit. 
iii — ^viii ; L ii. tit. ix ; L iii. tit. viii. ix ; Pandects or Digest, 1. i. tit 
V. vi ; 1. xxxviii. tit i~iv, and the whole of the xlth book; Code^ 
1. vi. tit. iv. V ; L vii. tit. i — xxiii. Be it henceforwards understood, 
that, with the original text of the Institutes and Pandects, the 
correspondent articles in the Antiquities and Elements of Heinec- 
cius are implicitly quoted ; and with the xxvii first books of the 
Pandects, the learned and rational Commentaries of Gerard Noodt 
(Opera, torn. ii. p. 1 — 590, the end ; Lugd. Bat 1724). 

X See the patria potestas in the Institutes (1. i. tit ix), the Pan- 
dects (1. i. tit vi. vii.), and the Code (1. viii. tit. xlvii. xlviii* xlix.). 
Jus potestatis quod in liberos habemus proprium est civium Romano- 
rum. NuUi enim alii sunt homines, qui talem in liberos habeant 
potestatem qualem nos habemus. 

§ Dionysius Hal. 1. ii. p. 94, 95. Gravina(Oppu p. 286) pro- 
duces the words of the twelve tables. Papinian (in Collatioae 
Legum Boman. et Mosaicarum, tit. iv. p. 204) styles this, patria 
potestas, lex regia: Ulpian (ad Sabin. 1. xxvi. in Pandect 1. i. tit 
yi. leg. 8) says, jus potestatis moribus receptum; and 6iriosus filium 
in poteslate habebit How sacred — or ratlier, how absurd ! 
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mulus himself; and after the practice of three cen- 
turies^ it was inscribed on the fourth table of the 
decemvirs. In the forum, the senate, or the camp, 
the adult son of a Roman citizen enjoyed the public 
and private rights of a person : in his father's house, 
he was a mere thing; confounded by the laws with 
the moveables, the cattle, and the slaves, whom the 
capricious master might alienate or destroy without 
being responsible to any earthly tribuiuil. The 
hand which bestowed the daily sustenance might 
resume the voluntary gift, and whatever was ac- 
quired by the labour or fortune of the son was im- 
mediately lost in the property of the father. His 
stolen goods (his oxen or his children) might be re- 
covered by the same action of theft * ; and if either 
had been guilty of a trespass, it was in his own 
option to compensate the damage, or resign to the 
injured party the obnoxious animal. At the call of 
indigence or avarice, the master of a family could 
dispose of his children or his slaves. But the con- 
dition of the slave was far more advantageous, since 
he regained by the first manumission his alienated 
freedom : the son waa again restored to his unnatural 
Either; he mi^t be condemned to servitude a 
second and a third time, and it was not till after the 
third sale and deliverance f that he was enfranchised 
from the domestic power which had been so re- 
peatedly abused. According to his discretion, a 
father might chastise the real or imaginary faults 
of his children by stripes, by imprisonment, by 
exile, by sending them to tiie country to work in 
chains among flie meanest of his servants. The 
majesty of a parent was armed with the power of 

• Pandect. 1. xlvii. tit. ii. leg. 14. No. 13 ; leg. 38. No. 1. 
Such was tbe decision of Ulpian and Piaul. 

'f The trina roancipatio is most clearly defined by Ulpian (Frag- 
ment. X. p. .S91, 592, edit. Schulting), and best illustrated in the 
Antiquities of Heineccius. 
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life and death * ; and the examples of such bloody 
executions, vhich vere sometimes praised and never 
ponished, may be traced in the annals of Rome, be- 
yond the times of Pompey and Augustus. Neither 
age, nor rank, nor the consular office, nor the 
honours of a triumj^, could exempt the most illus- 
trious dtisen firom the bonds of filial subjection f : 
his own descendants were included in the fiunily of 
Uieir common ancestor ; and the claims o£ adoptioa 
were not less sacred or less rigorous than those of 
nature. Without fear, though not without danger 
of abuse, tiie Roman legislators had reposed an un^ 
bounded confidence in the sentiments of paternal 
love ; and the oppression was tempered by the asr 
surance, that eadi generaticm must succeed in its 
turn to the awful digniW of parent and master. 

The first limitation of patemid powor is ascribed 
to the justice and humanity of Numa : and the maid, 
who, with his father's consent; had espoused a 
freeman, was protected from the disgrace of be^ 
coming the wife of a slave. In the first ages, when 
the dty was pressed, and often fimush^by her La^ 
and Tuscan neighbours, the sale of children might 
be a frequent practice ; but as a Roman could not 
l^;ally purchase the liberty of his fellow-dtizen, the 
market must gradually fiul, and the trade would be 

* By Justinian, the old taw, the jus necis of the Roman fttber 
(Institut. L ir. tit. ix. No. 7), is reported and reprobated. Some 
legal restiges are left in the Pandects (L xliii. tit xxix. leg. 3. No. 
4), and the CoUatio Legum Roroananim et Mosaicarum (tit ii. 
No. 3. p. 189). 

f Except on public occasions, and in the actual exercise of hi» 
office. In publicis locis atque muneribus, atque actionibus patrum, 
jura cum filiorum qui in magistratu sunt, potestatibus collata inter- 
quiescerepauUulum et connivere, &c. (AuL OelHus, Noctes Atticse, 
ii. 2.) The lessons of the philosopher Taurus were justified hy 
the old and memorable example of Fabius ; and we may contemplate 
the same story in the style of Livy (xxiv. 44), and the homely 
idiom of Claudius Quadngarius the annalist 
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destroyed by die conquests of the republic. An 
imperfect ri^t of property was at length commu- 
nicated to sons; and the threefold distinction of 
prqfectitiowi, adventitious, and professional, was as- 
certained by the jurisprudence of the code and 
pandects*. Of all that proceeded from the father^ 
he imparted only the use, and reserved the absolute 
dominion; yet if his goods were sold, the filial 
portion was excepted, by a favourable interpretation, 
from the demands of the creditors. In whatever 
accrued by marriage, gift, or collateral succession, 
the property was secured to the son ; but the father, 
unless he had been specially excluded, enjoyed the 
usufruct during his life. As a just and prudait re- 
ward of military virtue, the spoils of the enemy 
were acquired, possessed, and bequeathed by the 
soldiar alone ; and the fair luialc^ was extended to 
the emoluments of any liberal profession, the salary 
of public service, and the sacred liberality of the 
emperor or the empress. The life of a citizen was 
less exposed than his fortune to the abuse of patehial 
power. Yet his life might be adverse to the interest 
or passions of an unworthy father : the same crimes 
that flowed from the corruption, were more sensibly 
feh by the humanity, of the Augustan age ; and the 
cruel Erixo, who whipt his son till he expired, was 
«aved by the emperor from the just fury of the 
muhituaef. The Roman father, from the licence 
of servile dominion, was reduced to the gravity and 
moderation of a judge. The presence and opinion 
of Augustus confirmed the sentence of exile pro- 
nounced against an intentional parricide by the 4o- 

* See the gradual enlargement and security of the fiX\t\pecnl%wH% 
In ffae Institutes (l ii. tit. ix.)^ the Pandects (1. xt. tit. 1. 1. xli. tit 
i), and the Code (1. iT. tit. xxvi. xxvii.). 

t The examples of Erixo and Arius are related by Seneca (de 
Clementia, i. 14, 15), the former with horror, the latter with ap- 
plnise. 
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mestic tribunal of Alius. Hadrian transported to 
an island the jealous parent^ who^ like a robber, had 
seized the opportunity of hunting, to assassinate a 
youth, the incestuous lover of his stepmother*. A 
private jurisdiction is repugnant to the spirit of 
monarchy: the parent was again reduced from a 
judge to an accuser ; and the magistrates were en- 
joined by Severus Alexander to hear his complaints 
and execute his sentence. He could no longer take 
the life of a son without incurring the guilt and pu- 
nishment of murder ; arid the pains of parricide, from 
which he had been excepted by the Pompeian law, 
were finally inflicted by the justice of Constantinef. 
The same protection was due to every period of ex- 
istence ; and reason must applaud the humanity of 
Paulus, for imputing the crime of murder to the 
father, who strangles, or starves, or abandons his 
new-bom infant ; or exposes him in a public place 
to .find the mercy which he himself had denied. 
But the exposition of children was the prevailing 
and stubborn vice of antiquity : it was sometimes 
prescribed, often permitted, almost always practised 
with impunity, by the nations who never entertained 
the Roman ideas of paternal power ; and the dra- 
matic poets, who appeal to the human heart, re- 
present with indifference a popular custom which 
was palliated by the motives of economy and com- 
passion |. If the father could subdue his own feel- 

* Quod latronis magis quam patris jure eum interfecit, nam 
patria^testas in pietate debet non in atrocitate consistere (Mar- 
cian» InstitOtsU. xiv. in Pandect 1. xlviii. tit. ix. leg. 5). 

-f The Pompeian and Cornelian laws de sicariis and parricidis 
are repeated, or rather abridged, with the last supplements of Alex- 
ander Severus, Constantine, and Valentinian, in the Pandects (L 
xlviii. tit. viii. ix.), and Code (1. ix. tit xvi. xvii.). See likewise 
the Theodosian Code (L ix. tit xiv. xv.), with Godefroy*s Com- 
mentary (tom. iii. p. 84 — 113), who pours a flood of ancient and 
modern, learning over these penal laws. 

t When the Chremes of Terence reproaches his wife for not 
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ings, he might escape, though not the censure, at 
least the chastisement of the laws ; and the Roman 
empire was stained with the blood of infants, till 
such murders were included, by Valentinian and his 
colleagues, in the letter and spirit of the Cornelian 
law. The lessons of jurisprudence * and Christianity 
had been insufficient to eradicate this inhuman prac- 
tice, till their gentle influence was fortified by the 
terrors of capital punishment f. 

Experience has proved, that savages are the 
t3nrants of the female sex, and that the condition of 
women is usually softened by the refinements of 
social life. In the hope of a robust progeny, Ly- 
curgus had delayed the season of marriage ; it was 
fixed by Numa at the tender age of twelve years, 
that the Roman husband might educate to his will 
a pure and obedient virgin J. According to the 
custom of antiquity, he bought his bride of her 
parents, and she fulfilled the coemption, by pur- 
chasing, with three pieces of copper, a just intro- 

•beying his orders and exposing their infant, he spe^s like a 
father and a master, and silences the scruples uf a foolish woman< 
See Apuleius (Metamorph. I. x. p. 337, edit. Delphin.). 

* The opinion of the lawyers, and the discretion of the magis- 
trates, had introduced in the time of Tacitus some legal restraints, 
which might support his contrast of the boni mores of the Germans 
to the bonae leges alibi — that is to say, at Rome (deMoribus Ger- 
manorum, c. 19). TertuUian (ad Nationes, 1. i. c. 15) refutes his 
own charges and those of his brethren, against the heathen juris- 
prudence. 

•f* The wise and humane sentence of the civilian Paul (1. ii. 
Sententiarum in Pandect. I. xxv. tit. iii. leg. 4) is represented as a 
mere moral precept by Gerard Noodt (0pp. tom. i. in Julius 
PauUus, p. 567 — 588, and Amica Responsio, p. 591—606), who 
maintains the opinion of Justus Lipsius (0pp. tom. ii. p. 409, ad 
Belgas, C8nt. i. epist 85), and as a positive binding law by Byn- 
kershoek (de Jure occidendi Liberos, 0pp. tom. i. p. 318 — 340. 
Curse Secundae, p. 391 — 427). In a learned but angry contro* 
versy the two friends deviated into the opposite.^xtremes. 

I Dionys. Hal. 1. ii. p. 92, 93. Plutarch, in Numa, p. 140, 
141. To ffwfMa xat TO r\^os xad«fov x«i a0<xTOv tvt ry ya/iKxri ysvtff^ati 

VOL. VII. B B 
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duction to his house and household deities. A sa- 
crifice of fruits was offered by the pontiffs in the 
presence of ten witnesses ; the contracting parties 
were seated on the same sheepskin ; they tasted a 
salt cake of far or rice; and this confarreation* , 
which denoted the ancient food of Italy, served as 
an emblem of their mystic union of mind and body. 
But this union on the side of the woman was rigo- 
rous and unequal ; and she renounced the name and 
worship of her father's house, to embrace a new ser- 
vitude, decorated only by the title of adoption. A 
fiction of the law, neither rational nor elegant, be- 
stowed on the mother of a family t (her proper ap- 
pellation) the strange characters of sister to her own 
children, and of daughter to her husband or master, 
who was invested with the plenitude of paternal 
power. By his judgment or caprice her behaviour 
was approved, or censured, or chastised ; he exer- 
cised the jurisdiction of life and death ; and it was 
allowed^ that in the cases of adultery or drunken- 
ness^, the sentence might be properly inflicted. 
She acquired and inherited fcnr the sole profit of her 
lord ; and so clearly was woman defined, not as a 
person, but as a thing, that if the original title were 
deficient, she might be claimed, like other moveables, 
by the use and possession of an entire year. The 
inclination of die Roman husband discharged or 

* Among the vnniet frumenta^ the triticitm, or bearded wheat ; 
the sUigo, or the unbearded; thenar, adorea, oryza, whose de- 
scription perfectly tallies with the rice of Spain and Italy. I adopt 
this identity on the credit of M. Paucton, in his useful and laborious 
Metrologie (p. 517— 529). 

f Aulus Gellius (Noctes Atticse, xviii* 6) givesa ridiculons de. 
finiiion of ^lius Mdissus* Matrona» quae semel, tnatetftmiUiu^isM 
aspius peperit, as porcetra and scropha in the sow kind. He then 
adds the genuine meaning* quae in matrimonium vel in roanum ood- 
Tenerat. 

X It was enough to have tasted wine^ or to have stoleo the key 
of the cellar (Plin. HUt. Nat. xiv. 14). 
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withheld the conjugal debt^ so scrupulously exacted 
by the Athenian and Jewish laws * ; but as poly- 
gamy was unknown^ he could never admit to his 
bed a fairer or more favoured partner. 

After the Punic triumphs^ die matrons of Rome 
aspired to the common benefits of a free and opulent 
republic : their wishes were gratified by the indul- 
gence of fathers and lovers ; and their sanbition was 
unsuccessftilly resisted by the gravity of Cato the 
censor t. They declined the solemnities of the old 
nuptials^ defeated the annual prescription by an ab- 
sence of three days^ and^ without losing their name 
or independence, subscribed the liberal and definite 
terms of a marriage-contract Of their private for- 
tunes, they communicated the use, and secured the 
property : the estates of a wife could neither be 
alienated nor mortgaged by a prodigal husband; 
their mutual gifts were prohibited by the jealousy 
of the laws; and the misconduct of either party 
might afford, under another name, a future subject 
for an action of thefl. To this loose and voluntary 
compact, religious and civil rites were no longer es- 
sential ; and between persons of a similar rank, the 
apparent community of life was allowed as sufficient 
evidence of their nuptials. The dignity of marriage 

* Solon requires three payments per month. By the Misna, a 
daily debt was imposed on an idle* rigorous, young husband ; twice 
a week on a citizen ; once on a peasant ; once in thirty days on a 
camel-drirer ; once in six mondis on a seaman. But the student 
or doctor was free from tribute ; and no wife, if she receiTed a 
weekly sustenance, could sue for a divorce : for one week a yow of 
abstinence was allowed. Polygamy divided, without multiplying, 
the duties of the husband (Selden, Uxor Ebraica, 1. iii. c. 6, in 
his works, vol. ii. p. 717 — 720). 

t On the Oppian law we may hear the mitigating speech of Va- 
lerius Flaccus, and the severe censorial oration of the elder Cato 
(Liv. xxxiv. I — 8). But we shall rather hear the polished histo- 
rian of the eighth, than the rough orators of the sixth century of 
Rome. The principles, and even the style, of Cato are more accu- 
rately preserved by Aulus Gellius (x. 23). 
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was restored by the Christians, who derived all spi- 
ritual grace from the prayers of the faithful and the 
benediction of the priest or bishop. The origin, 
validity, and duties of the holy institution, were re- 
gulated by the tradition of the synagogue, the pre- 
cepts of the gospel, and the canons o£ general or 
provincial synods * ; and the conscience of the Chris 
tians was awed by the decrees and censures of their 
ecclesiastical rulers. Yet the magistrates of Justi- 
nian were not subject to the authority of the church : 
the emperor consulted the unbelieving civilians of 
antiquity ; and the choice of matrimonial laws in 
the code and pandects is directed by the earthly 
motives of justice, policy, and the natural freedom 
of both sexes t. 

Besides the agreement of the parties, the essence 
of every rational contract, the Roman marriage re- 
quired the previous approbation of the parents. A 
Kither might be forced by some recent laws to sup- 
ply the wants of a. mature daughter ; but even his 
insanity was not generally allowed to supersede the 
necessity of his consent The causes of the dissolu- 
tion of matrimony have varied among the Romans J ; 

• For the system of Jewish and catholic matrimony, see Selden 
(Uxor Ebraica, 0pp. vol. il. p. 529—860), Bingham (Christian 
Antiquities, 1. xxii.). and Chardon (Hist, des Sacremens, torn. vi.)« 

f The civil laws of marriage are exposed in the Institutes (1. i. 
tit X.), the Pandects (1. xxiii. xxiv. xxv.), and the Code (1. v.); but 
as the title de ritu nuptiarum is yet imperfect, we are obliged to 
explore the fragments of Ulpiau (tit. ix. p. 590, 591), and the 
Collatio Legum Mosaicarum (tit xvi. p. 790, 791)^ with the notes 
of Pithaeu^ and Schulting. They find, in the Commentary of 
Servius (on the 1st Georgic and the 4th ^neid), two curious 
passages. 

X According to Plutarch (p. 57), Romulus allowed only three 
grounds of a divorce -drunkenness, adultery, and false keys. 
Otherwise, the husband who aS;'ised his supremacy forfeited half his 
goods to the wife, and half to the goddess Ceres, and offered a sacrifice 
(with the remainder ?) to the terrestrial deities. This strange law 
was either imaginary or transient. 
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but the most solemn sacrament^ the confarr^ation it- 
self, might always be done away by rites of a con- 
trary tendency. In the first ages, the father of a 
family might sell his children, and his wife was 
reckoned in the number of his children : the do- 
mestic judge might pronounce the death of the of- 
fender, or his mercy might expel her from his bed 
and house ; but the slavery of the wretched female 
was hopeless and perpetual, unless he asserted for 
his own convenience the manly prerogative of di- 
vorce. The warmest applause has been lavished on 
the virtue of the Romans, who abstained from the 
exercise of this tempting privilege above five hun« 
dred years*: but the same fact evinces the unequal 
terms of a connexion in which the slave was unable 
to renounce her tyrant, and the tyrant was unwilling 
to relinquish his slave. When the Roman matrons 
became the equal and voluntary companions of their 
lords, a new jurisprudence was introduced, that mar- 
riage, like omer partnerships, might be dissolved by 
the abdication of one of the associates. In three 
centuries of prosperity and corruption, this principle 
was enlarged to frequent practice and pernicious 
abuse. Passion, interest, or caprice, suggested daily 
motives for the dissolution of marriage ; a word, a 
sign, a message, a letter, the mandate of a freedman, 
declared the separation ; the most tender of human 
connexions was degraded to a transient society of 
profit or pleasure. According to the various con- 
ditions of life, both sexes alternately felt the disgrace 
and injury ; an inconstant spouse transferred her 
wealth to a new family, abandoning a numerous, 
perhaps a spurious, progeny to the paternal autho- 

^ In the year of Rome 523, Spurius Carvilins Ruga repu^ated 
a fiur, a good, but a barren wife (Dionyiius HaL I ii. p. 93. 
Plutarch in Numa, p. Ml. Valerius Maximut, 1. ii. c. I. Aulus 
Gellius, iv. 3). He was questioned by the censors, and hated by 
the people ; but his divorce stood uniinpeached in law. 

bb3 
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rity and care of her late husband ; a beautiful vir- 
gin might be dismissed to the world, old, indigent, 
and friendless ; but the reluctance of the Romans, 
when they were pressed to marriage by Augustus, 
sufficiently marks, that the prevailing institutions 
were least favourable to the males. A specious 
theory is confuted by this free and perfect expe- 
riment, which demonstrates, that the liberty of di- 
vorce does not contribute to happiness and virtue. The 
facility of separation would destroy all mutual con- 
fidence, and inflame every trifling dispute : the mi- 
nute difference between a husband and a stranger, 
which might so easily be removed, might stiU more 
easily be forgotten; and the matron, who in five 
years can submit to the embraces of eight husbands, 
must cease to reverence the chastity of her own per- 
son*. 

Insufficient remedies followed with distant and 
tardy steps the rapid progress of the evil. The an- 
cient worship of the Romans afforded a peculiar 
goddess to hear and reconcile the complaints of a 
married life ; but her epithet of Firiplacaf, the ap- 
peaser of husbands, too clearly indicates on which 
side submission and repentance were always ex- 
pected. Every act of a citizen was subject to the 
judgment of the censors; the first who used the 
privilege of divorce assigned, at their command, the 

• Sic fiunt octo mariti 

Quinque per autumnos. (Juvenal, Satir. vi. 20.) 

A rapid succession, which may yet be credible, as well as the non 
consulum numero, sed maritorum annos suos computant, pi Seneca 
(de Beneiiciis, iii. 16). Jerom saw at Rome a triumphant husband 
bury his twenty-first wife, who had interred twenty-two of his less 
sturdy predecessors (0pp. tom. i. p. 90. ad Gerontiam). But the 
ten husbands in a month of the poet Martial is an extravagant hy- 
perbole (1. vi. epigram 7). 

t Sacellum Viriplacae (Valerius Maximus, 1. ii. c. I ) in. the Pa- 
latine region appears in the time of l1ieodosiuS| in the description 
of Rome by Publius Victor. 
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motives of his conduct* ; and a senator was expelled 
for dismissing his virgin spouse without the know- 
ledge or advice of his friends. Whenever an action 
was instituted for the recovery of a marriage portion, 
the pretor, as the guardian of equity, examined the 
cause and the characters, and gently inclined the 
scale in favour of the guiltless and injured party. 
Augustus, who united the powers of both magi- 
strates, adopted their diflPerent modes of repressing 
or chastising the licence of divorce t- The presence 
of seven Roman witnesses was required for the va- 
lidity of this solemn and deliberate act : if any ade- 
quate provocation had been given by the husband, 
instead of the delay of two years, he was compelled 
to refund immediately, or in the space of six months ; 
but if he could arraign the manners of his wife, her 
guilt or levity was expiated by the loss of the sixth 
or eighth part of her marriage portion. The Chris- 
tian princes were the first who specified the just 
causes of a private divorce ; their institutions, from 
Constantine to Justinian, appear to fluctuate between 
the custom of the empire and the wishes of the 
church J, and the author of the novels too frequently 
reforms the jurisprudence of the code and pandects. 
In the most rigorous laws, a wife was condemned 
to support a gamester, a drunkard, or a libertine, 
unless he were guilty of homicide, poison, or sacri- 
lege, in which cases the marriage, as it should seem, 
might have been dissolved by the hand of the exe- 
cutioner. But the sacred right of the husband was 

• Valerius Maximus, 1. ii. c. 9. With some propriety he judge? 
dirorce more criminal than celibacy : illo namque conjugalia sacra 
•preta tantum» hoc etiam injuriose tractata. 

f See the laws of Augustus and his successors, in Heineccius, 
ad Legem Papiam Poppseam, c. 19. in 0pp. torn. vi. P. i. p. 323 
—333. 

X Alfae sunt leges Caesarum, aliae Christi ; aliud Papinianus, 
aliud Paulus notter prscipit ( Jerom, torn. i. p. 1 98. Selden, Uxor 
Ebraica, L iii. c. 31. p 817—853). 
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invariably maintained to deliver bis name and fe- 
mily from the disgrace of adultery : the list of mor^ 
tal sins, either male or female, was curtailed and en- 
larged by successive regulations ; and the obstacles 
of incurable impotence, long absence, and monastic 
profession^ were allowed to rescind the matrimonial 
obligation. Whoever transgressed the permission of 
the law was subject to various and heavy penalties. 
The woman was stripped of her wealth and orna- 
ments, without excepting the bodkin of her hair : if 
the man introduced a new bride into his bed, her 
fortune might be lawfully seized by the vengeance 
of his exiled wife. Forfeiture was sometimes com- 
muted to a fine ; the fine was sometimes aggravated 
by transportation to an island, or imprisonment in 
a monastery : the injured party was released from 
the bonds of marriage ; but the offender, during life 
or a term of years, was disabled from the repetiticm 
of nuptials. The successor of Justinian yielded to 
the prayers of his unhappy subjects, and restored 
the liberty of divorce by mutual consent : the civi- 
lians were unanimous^, the theologians were di- 
vided t, and the ambiguous word, which contains 
the precept of Christ, is flexible to any interpretation 
that the wisdom of a legislator can demand. 

* The Institutes are silentt but we may consult the Codes of 
Theodosius (I iii. tit. xvi. with Godefroy*s CoDamentary, tom. i. 
p. 310 — 315) and Justinian (1. v. tit. xvii.) ; the Pandects (1. xxiv. 
tit. ii.), and the Novels (xxii. cxvii. cxxvii. cxxxiv. cxL). Justioiao 
fluctuated to the last between civil and ecclesiastical law. 

t In pure Greek, fropyva is not a common word ; nor can the 
proper meaning, fornication, be strictly applied to matrimonial sin. 
In a figurative sense, how far, and to what offences may it be 
extended? Did Christ speak the Rabbinical or Syriac tongue? 
Of what original word is itopvtia the translation? How variously is 
that Greek word translated in the versions ancient and modern ! 
There are two (Mark, x. 11 ; Luke, xvi 18) to one (Matthew, 
xix. 9) that such ground of divorce was not excepted by Jesus. 
Some critics have presumed lo think, by an evasive an»wer, he 
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The freedom of love and marriage was restrained 
among the Romans by natural and civil impedi- 
ments. An instinct^ almost innate and universal, 
appears to prohibit the incestuous commerce* of 
parents and children, in the infinite series of as- 
cending and descending generations. Concerning 
the oblique and collateral branches, nature is indif- 
ferent, reason mute, and custom various and arbi- 
trary. In Egypt, the marriage of brothers and sis- 
ters was admitted without scruple or exception : a 
Spartan might espouse the daughter of his father, 
an Athenian that of his mother ; and the nuptials of 
an uncle with his niece were applauded at Athens 
as a happy union of the dearest relations. The pro- 
fane lawgivers of Rome were never tempted by in- 
terest or superstition to multiply the forbidden de- 
grees ; but they inflexibly condemned the marriage 
of sisters and brothers, hesitated whether first cou- 
sins should be touched by the same interdict, revered 
the paternal character of aunts and uncles, and 
treated affinity and adoption as a just imitation of 
the ties of blood. According to the proud maxims 
of the republic, a legal marriage could only be con- 
tracted by free citizens ; an honourable, at least an 
ingenuous birth was required for the spouse of a 
senator : but the blood of kings could never mingle 
in legitimate nuptials with the blood of a Roman ; 
and the name of Stranger degraded Cleopatra and 
Berenice t> to live the concubines o£ Mark Antony 

avoided the giving offence either to the school of Sammai, or to 
that of Hillel (Selden, Uxor Ebraica, I iii. c. 18 — 22. 28. 31). 

• The principles of tlie Roman jurisprudence are exposed by 
Justinian (institut. 1. i. tit. x.) ; and the laws and manners of the 
different nations of Antiquity concerning forbidden degrees, &c. are 
copiously explained by Dr. Taylor in his Elements of Civil Law 
(p. 108. 314 — 339) ; a work of amusing, though various, reading; 
but which cannot be praised for philosophical precision. 

•f When her father Agrippa died (a. d. 44), Berenice was 
sixteen years of age (Joseph, torn. i. Antiquit. Judaic. 1. xix. c. 9. 
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and Titus*. This appellation^ indeed so injurious 
to the majesty^ cannot without indulgence be ap- 
plied to the manners, of these oriental queens. A 
concubine, in the strict sense of the civilians, was a 
woman of servile or plebeian extractibn, the sole and 
faithful companion of a Roman citizen^ who con- 
tinued in a state of celibacy. Her modest station 
below the honours of a wife, above the infamy of a 
prostitute, was acknowledged and approved by the 
laws : from the age of Augustus to the tenth century, 
the ilse of this secondary marriage preyailed both in 
the West and East, and the humble virtues of a con- 
cubine were often preferred to the pomp and inso- 
lence of a noble matron. In this connexion, the 
two Antonines, the best of princes and of men, en- 
joyed the comforts of domestic love; the example 
was imitated by many citizens impatient of celibacy, 
but regardful of their families. If at any time they 
desired to legitimate their natural children, the con- 
version was instantly performed by the celebration 
of their nuptials with a partner whose fruitfulness 
and fidelity they had already tried. By this epithet 
of natural, the offspring of the concubine were di- 
stinguished from the spurious brood of adultery, pro- 
stitution, and incest, to whom Justinian reluctantly 
grants the necessary aliments of life ; and these na- 
tural children alone were capable of succeeding to a 
sixth part of the inheritance of their reputed father. 
According to the rigour of law, bastards were en- 
titled only to the name and condition of their mother, 
from whom they might derive the character of a 
slave, a stranger, or a citizen. The outcasts of every 

p. 952, edit. Havercamp). She was therefore above fifty years old 
when Titus (a. d. 79) invitus invitam invisit. This date would 
not have adorned the tragedy or pastoral of the tender Racine. 

* T\iQ ^gyptia conjunx of Virgil (^neid, viii. 688) seems to 
be numbered among the monsters who warred with Mark Antony 
against Augustus, the senate, and the gods of Italy. 
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family were adopted without reproach as the chil- 
dren of the state *. 

The relation of guardian and ward, or, in Roman 
words, of tutor and pupU, which covers so many 
titles of the institutes and pandects f, is of a very 
shnple and uniform nature. The person and pro- 
perty of an orphan must always be trusted to the 
custody of some discreet friend. If the deceased 
father had not signified his choice, the agnats, or 
paternal kindred of the nearest degree, were com- 
pelled to act as the natural guardians : the Athenians 
were apprehensive of exposing the infant to the 
power of those most interested in his death ; but an 
asdom of Roman jurisprudence has pronounced, that 
the charge of tutelage should constantly attend the 
emolument of succession. If the choice of the father, 
and the line of consanguinity, afF(H*ded no efficient 
guardian, the failure was supplied by the nomina- 
tion of the pretor of the city, or the president of the 
province. But the person whom they named to this 
public office might be legally excused by insanity or 
blindness, by ignorance or inability, by previous 
enmity or adverse interest, by the number of chil- 
dren or guardianships with which he was already 
burdened, and by the immunities which were granted 
to the useful li^ours of magistrates, lawyers, phy- 
sicians^ and professors. Till the infant could speak 
and think, he was represented by the tutor, whose 
authority was finally determined by the age of pu- 

* The humble but legal rights of concubines and natural children 
are stated in the Institutes (L i. tit z.), the Pandects (1. i. tit. vii.), 
the Code (L ▼. tit. xzr.), and the Kovels (Ixxiv. Ixxxix.). The 
reaeardiet of Heinecdus and Glannone (ad Legem Juliam et Pa- 
piam-Poppseam, c. iv. p. 164-^17.5; Opere Posthume, p. 108 — 
158) ttlustrate diis interesting and domestic subject. 

t See the article of guardians and wards in the Institutes (1. i. tit. 
xiii— xXTi.)t the Pan^cts (1. xxvi. xxvii.)y and the Code (1. v. 
tit, xxYUi~-4xx.). 
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berty. Without his consent^ no act of the pupil 
could bind himself to his own prejudice, though it 
might oblige others for his personal benefit It is 
needless to observe, that the tutor often gave secu- 
rity, and always rendered an account ; and that the 
want of diligence or integrity exposed him to a civil 
and almost criming action for die violation of his 
sacred trust The age of puberty had been rashly 
fixed by the civilians at fourteen ; but as the facul- 
ties of tile mind ripen more slowly than those of the 
body, a curator was interposed to guard the fortunes 
of the Roman youth fi*om his own inexperience and 
headstrong passions.. Such a trustee had been first 
instituted by the pretor, to save a family from the 
blind havoc of a prodigal or madman; and the 
minor was compelled by die laws to solicit the same 
protection, to give validity to his acts till he accom- 
plished the full period of twenty-five years. Women 
were condemned to the perpetual tutelage of parents, 
husbands, or guardians ; a sex created to please and 
obey was never supposed to have attained the age 
of reason and experience. Such at least was the 
stem and haughty spirit of the ancient law, which 
had been insensibly mollified before the time of 
Justinian. 

II. The original right of property can only be 
justified by the accident or merit of prior occupancy; 
and on this foundation it is wisely established by 
the philosophy of the civilians*. The savage who 
hollows a tree, inserts a sharp stone into a wooden 
h^dle, or applies a string to an elastic branch, be- 
comes in a state of nature the just proprietor of the 
canoe, the bow, or the hatchet. The materials were 
common to all ; the new form, the produce of his 

* Institut. 1. iL tit. i. ii. Compare the pure and precise reason- 
ing of Caius and Heineccius (I. ii.- tit i. p. 69— 91 ) with the loose 
prolixity of Theophilus (p. 207 — 'J65). The opinions of Dlpitn 
are preserved in the Pandects (1. i. tit viii. leg. 41. No. 1). 
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time and simple industry, belongs solely to himself- 
His hungry brethren cannot, without a sense of their 
own injustice, extort from the hunter the game of 
the forest overtaken or slain by his personal streng h 
and dexterity. If his provident care preserves and 
milltiplies the tame animals, whose nature is tract- 
able to the arts of education, he acquires a perpe- 
tual title to the use and service of their numerous 
progeny, which derives its existence from him alone. 
If he incloses and cultivates a field for their suste- 
nance and his own, a barren waste is converted into 
a fertile soil; the seed, the manure, the labour, 
create a new value, and the rewards of harvest are 
painfully earned by the fatigues of the revolving 
year. In the successive states of society, the hunter, 
the shepherd, the husbandman, may defend their 
possessions by two reasons which forcibly appeal to 
the feelings of the human mind,— that whatever they 
enjoy is the fruit of their own industry ; and that 
every man who envies their felicity, may purchase 
similar acquisitions by the exercise of similar dili- 
gence. Such, in truth, may be the freedom and 
plenty of a small colony cast on a fruitful island. 
But the colony multiplies, while the space still con- 
tinues the same : the common rights, the equal in- 
heritance of mankind, are engrossed by the bold and 
crafty ; each field and forest is circumscribed by the 
land-marks of a jejilous master ; and it is the pecu- 
liar praise of the Roman jurisprudence, that it asserts 
the claim of the first occupant to the wild animals 
of the earth, the air, and the waters. In the pro- 
gress from primitive equity to final injustice, the 
steps are silent, the shades are almost imperceptible, 
and the absolute monopoly is guarded by positive 
laws and artificial reason. The active insatiate prin- 
ciple of self-love can alone supply the arts of life 
Mid the wages of industry ; and as soon as civil go- 
vernment and exclusive property have been intro- 

VOL. VII. c c 
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duced, they become necessary to the existence of the 
human race. Except in the singular institutions of 
Sparta^ the wisest legislators have disapproved an 
agrarian law as a false and dangerous innovation. 
Among the Romans, the enormous disproportion of 
wealth surmounted the ideal restraints of a doubtfei 
tradition and an obsolete statute ; a tradition that the 
poorest follower of Romulus had been endowed with 
the perpetual inheritance of two juger a * ; a, statute 
which confined the richest citizen to the measure of 
five hundred jugera, or three hundred and twelve 
acres of land. The original territory of Rome con- 
sisted only of some miles of wood and meadow along 
the banks of the Tiber ; and domestic exchange could 
add nothing to the national stock. But the goods 
of an alien or enemy were lawfully exposed to the 
first hostile occupier ; the city was enriched by the 
profitable trade of war ; and the blood of her son» 
was the only price that was paid for the Volscian 
sheep^ the slaves of Britain, or the gems and gold of 
Asiatic kingdoms. In the language of ancient j uris- 
prudence, which was corrupted and forgotten before 
the age of Justinian, these spoils were distinguished 
by the name of manceps or mancipium, taken with 
the hand ; and whenever they were sold or emanci" 
pated, the purchaser required some assurance that 
they had been the property of an enemy, and not of 
a fellow-citizen t. A citizen could only forfeit his 
rights by apparent dereliction, and such dereliction 

* The h^redii^ of the first Romans is defined by Varro (de Re 
Rustica, 1. i. c. iu p. 141 ; c. x. p. IGO, 161, edit. Gesner), and 
clouded by Pliny^s declamation (Hist. Natur. xviii. 5). A just and 
learned comment is given in the Administration des Terres cbez 
les Roroains (p. 12—66). 

t The res mancipe is explained from faint and remote lights by 
Ulpian (Fragment, tit. xviii. p. 618, 619), and Bynkershoek (Opp. 
torn. i. p. 300 — 315). The definition is somewhat arbitrary; and 
as none except mj'self have assigned a reason, I am diffident of my 
own, . , 
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of a valuable interest could not easily be presumed. 
Yet, according to the twelve tables, a prescription 
of one year for moveables, and of two years for im- 
moveables, abolished the claim of the ancient master, 
if the actual possessor had acquired them by a fair 
transaction from the person whom he believed to be 
the lawful proprietor*. Such conscientious in- 
justice, without any mixture of fraud or force, could 
seldom injure the members of a small republic : but 
the various periods of three, of ten, or of twenty 
years, determined by Justinian, are more suitable to 
the latitude of a great empire. It is only in the 
term of prescription that the distinction of real and 
personal fortune has been remarked by the civilians, 
and their general idea of property is that of simple, 
uniform, and absolute dominion. The subordinate 
exceptions of use, of usufruct f, of servitudes +, im- 
posed for the benefit of a neighbour on lands and 
houses, are abundantly explained by the professors 
of jurisprudence. The claims of property, as far as 
they are altered, by the mixture, the division, or the 
transformation of substances, are investigated with 
metaphysical subtlety by the same civilians. 

The personal title of the first proprietor must be 
determined by his death : but the possession, with- 

* From this short prescription, Hurae (Essays, vol. i. p. 428) 
infers that there could not then he more order and settlement in 
Italy than now amongst the Tartars. By the civilian of his ad- 
versary Wallace, he is reproached, and not without reason, for 
overlooking the conditions (Institut. 1. ii. tit. Vi). 

•f See the Institutes (1. i. tit iv. v), and the Pandects (1. vii). 
Noodt has composed a learned and distinct treatise de Utufructu 
(Opp. torn. i. p. 387—478). 

X The questions de Servitutibus are discussed in the Institutes 
(L li. tit. iii.), and Pandects (1. viii). Cicero (pro Murensl, c. 9), 
and Lactantius (Institut. Divin. 1. i. c. 1), affect to laugh at the 
insif^nificant doctrine de aqua pluvia arcenda, 6cc. Yet it might be 
of frequent use among litigious neighbours, both in town and 
country. 
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oat any appearance of diange, is pesceaUj contmned 
in his children, the associates of his tcnl and the 
partners Gi his wealth. This natural inhoitance has 
been protected by the legislatm^ of every dimate 
and age, and the £ither is encouraged to perseyere 
in slow and distant improvements, by the tender 
hope, that a long post^ty will enjoy the fruits of 
his labour. The principle of hereditary successicn 
is universal, but the order has been variously esta- 
blished by convenience or caprice, by the spirit of 
national institutions, or by some partial example 
which was originally decided by fraud or violence. 
The jurisprudence of the Romans appears to have 
deviated from the equality of nature, much less than 
the Jewish*, the Athenian t, or the English insti- 
tutions j. On the death of a citizen, aJl his de- 
scendants, unless they were already freed fr<»n his 
paternal power, were called to the inheritance of his 
possessions. The insolent prerogative of primoge- 
niture was unknown : the two sexes were placed on 
a just level ; all the sons and daughters were entitled 
to an equal portion of the patrimonial estate ; and if 
any of the sons had been intercepted by a premature 
death, his person was represented, and his share was 
divided, by his surviving children. On the failure 

* Among the patriarchs, the firftt-born enjoyed a mystic and spi- 
ritual primogeniture ( Genesis, xxv. 31). In the land of Canaan be 
was entitled to a double portion of inheritance (Deuteronomy, xxi. 
17, with le Clerc's judicious Commentary). 

t At Athens the sons were equal, but the poor dciughters were 
endowed at the discretion of their brothers. See the xKr)ptxot plead- 
ings of Isseus (in the viith volume of the Greek Orators), illustrated 
by the version and comment of Sir William Jones, a scholar, a 
lawyer, and a man of genius. 

:{: In England) the eldest son alone inherits all the land ; a law, 
says the orthodox judge Blackstone (Commentaries on the Laws of 
England, vol. ii. p. 215), unjust only in the opinion of youogrer 
brothers. It n^ay be of some political use in sharpening their in- 
dustry. 
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iof the direct line, the right of succession must di- 
verge to the collateral branches. The degrees of 
kindred * are numbered by. the civilians, ascending 
' from the last possessor to a common parent, and de- 
scending from the common parent to the next heir : 
my father stands in the first degree, my brother in 
the second, his children in the third, and the re- 
mainder of the series may be conceived by fancy, 
or pictured in a genealogical table. In tms com- 
putation, a distinction was made, essential to the 
laws and even the constitution of Rome ; the agnats, 
or persons connected by a line of males, were called, 
as they stood in the nearest degree, to an equal par- 
tition ; but a female was incapable of transmitting 
any legal claims; and the cognats of every rank> 
without excepting the dear relation of a mother and 
a son, were disinherited by the twelve tables, as 
strangers and aliens. Among the Romans, ageiw or 
lineage was united by a common name and domestic 
rites : the various cognomen,^ or surnames of Scipio or 
Marcellus distinguished from each other the subor- 
dinate branches or families of the Cornelian or Clau- 
dian race : the default of the agnats, of the same 
surname, was supplied by the larger denomination 
o£ frentiles ; and the vigilance of the laws maintained^ 
in the same name, the perpetual descent of religion 
and property. A similar principle dictated the Vo^ 
conian law f, which abolished the right of female in- 
heritance. As long as virgins were given or sold 

* Blackstone*s Tables (vol. ii. p. 202) represent and compare 
the decrees of the civil with those of the canon and common law. 
A separate tract of Julius Paulus, de gradibus et effinibus, is in. 
lerted or abridged in the Pandects (L xxxviii. tit. x). In the viith 
degrees be computes (No. 18) 1024 persons. 

•\ The Voconian law was enacted in the year of Rome 584. The 
3'ounger Scipio, who was then 17 years of age (Frenshemius, Sup- 
plement. Livian. xlvi. 40)* found an occasion of exercising his ge- 
nerosity to his mother, sisters, &c. (Polybius, tom. ii. 1. xxxi* 
p. 1 45 J — 1464| edit. Gronov. a domestic witness). 

cc3 
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in marriage, the adoption of the wife extinguished 
the hopes of the daughter. But the equal succession 
of independent matrons supported their pride and 
luxury, and might transport into a foreign house the 
riches of their fathers. While the maxims of Cato * 
were revered, they tended to perpetuate in each 
family a just and virtuous mediocrity; till female 
blandishments insensibly triumphed, and every sa- 
lutary restraint was lost in the dissolute greatness of 
the republic. The rigour of the decemvirs was 
tempered by the equity of the pretors. Their edicts 
restored emancipated and posthumous children to 
the rights of nature ; and upon the failure of the 
agnats, they preferred the blood of the co^nats to 
the name of the gentiles, whose title and character 
were insensibly covered with oblivion- The reci- 
procal inheritance of mothers and sons was esta- 
blished in the TertuUian and Orphitian decrees by 
the humanity of the senate. A new and more im- 
partial order was introduced by the novels of Justi- 
nian, who affected to revive the jurisprudence of 
the twelve tables. The lines of masci^ine and fe- 
male kindred were confounded: the descending, 
ascending, and collateral series was accurately de- 
fined ; and each degree, according to the proximity 
of blood and affection, succeeded to the vacant pos- 
sessions of a Roman citizen f. 

The order of succession is regulated by nature, cmt 
at least by the general and permanent reason of the 
lawgiver ; but this order is frequently violated by 



* Legem Voconiam (Ernesti, Clavis Ciceroniana) roagnd voce 
bonis lateribus (at Ixv years of age) suasissem, says old Cato (de 
Sen^etute, c. 5). Aulus GeUius (vii. 3 ; xvii. 6) has saved some 
passages. 

t See the law of succession in the Institutes of Caius (l.ii. tit viii. 
ji. 130 — 144), and Justinian (1. ill tit. i — vi. with the Greek rersioii 
of Theophilus, p. 515—575. 588—600) ; the Pandects (L xxxviii. 
tit. vL— xvii). the Code (1. vi. tit h% — Ix), and the Novels (cxviii). 
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the Arbitrary and partial wills which prolong the 
dominion of the testator beycmd the grave *. In the 
simple state of society, this last use or abuse of the 
right of property is seldom indulged : it was intro- 
duced at Athens by the laws of Solon; and the 
private testaments of die father of a family are au- 
thorized by the twelve tables. Before the time of 
the decemvirs f, a Roman citizen exposed his wishes 
and motives to the assembly of the thirty curiae or 
parishes, and the general law of inheritance was 
suspended by an occasional act of the legislature. 
After the permission of the decemvirs, each private 
lawgiver promulgated his verbal or written testa- 
ment in tJie presence of five citizens, who repre- 
sented the five classes of the Roman people ; a sixth 
witness attested their concurrence; a seventh weighed 
the copper-money, which was paid by an imaginary 
purchaser ; and the estate was emancipated by a fic- 
titious sale and immediate release. This singular 
ceremony J, which excited the wonder of the Greeks, 
was still practised in the age of Severus ; but the 
pretors had already approved a more simple testa- 
ment, for which they required the seals and signa- 



* That succession was the rule, testament ihe exception^ is proved 
by Taylor (Elements of Civil Law, p. 519 — 527), a learned, ram- 
bling, spirited writer. In the iid and iiid books the method of the 
institutes is doubtless preposterous ; and the Chancellor Duquesseau 
(CEuvres, torn. i. p. 275) wishes his couDtr3m[ian Domatin the place 
of Tribonian. Yek covenants before successions is not surely tJte 
natural order of the civil laws, 

t Prior examples of testaments are perhaps fabulous. At Athens 
a childless father only could make a will (Plutarch, in Solone, 
tom. i. p. ]64. See Isaeus and Jones). 

^ The testament of Augustus is specified by Suetonius (in August. 
c. 101, in Neron. c. 4), who may be studied as a code of Roman 
antiquities. Plutarch (Opuscul. tom. ii. p. 976) is surprised Ituv 

raf yfftnf. The language of Uipian (Fragment, tit xx. p. 627, edit. 
Hchulting) is almost too exclusive — solum in usO est 
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tures of seven witnesses, free from all legal excep-.- 
tion, and purposely summoned for the execution of 
that important act. A domestic monarch, who 
reigned over the lives and fortunes of his children, 
might distribute their respective shares according to 
the degrees of their merit or his affection : his arbi- 
trary displeasure chastised an unworthy son by the 
loss of his inlieritance and the mortifying preference 
of a stranger. But the experience of unnatural pa- 
rents recommended some limitations of their testa- 
mentary powers. A son, or, by the laws of Justinian, 
even a daughter, could no longer be disinherited by 
their silence : they were compelled to name the cri- 
minal, and to specify the offence ; and the justice of 
the emperor enumerated the sole causes that could 
justify such a violation of the first principles of na^- 
ture and society*. Unless a legitimate portion, a 
fourth part, had been reserved for the children, they 
were entitled to institute an action or complaint of 
inofficious testament, to suppose that their father's 
understanding was impaired by sickness or age ; and 
respectfully to appeal from his rigorous sentence to 
the deliberate wisdom of the magistrate. In the 
Roman jurisprudence, an essential distinction was 
admitted between the inheritance and the legacies. 
The heirs who succeeded to the entire unity, or to 
any of the twelve fractions of the substance of the 
testator, represented his civil and religious charac- 
ter, asserted his rights, fulfilled his obligations, and 
discharged the gifts of friendship or liberality which 
his last will had bequeathed under the name of le- 
gacies. But as the imprudence or prodigality of a 
dying man might exhaust the inheritance, and leave 
only risk and labour to his successor, he was em- 



* Justinian (Novell, cxv. No. 3, 4) enumerates only the public 
and private crimes, for which a son might likewise disinherit his 
father. 
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powered to retain the Falcidian portion ; to deduct, 
befwe the payment of the legacies, a clear fourth 
for his own emolument. A reasonable time was al- 
lowed to examine the proportion between the debts 
and the estate, to decide whether he should accept 
or refuse the testament ; and if he used the benefit 
of an inventory, the demands of the creditors could 
not exceed the valuation of the effects. The last 
will of a citizen might be altered during his life, or 
rescinded after his death: the persons whom he 
named might die before him, or reject the inherit- 
ance, or be exposed to some legal disqualification. 
In the contemplation of these events, he was per^ 
mitted to substitute second and third heirs, to re^ 
place each other according to the order of the testar- 
ment ; and the incapacity of a madman or an infant 
to bequeatli his property, might be supplied by a 
similar substitution *. But the power of the testator 
expired with the acceptance of tie testament : each 
Roman of mature age and discretion acquired the 
absolute dominion of his inheritance, and the sim- 
plicity of the civil law was never clouded by the 
\&ag and intricate entails which confine the happi^ 
ness and freedom of unborn generations. 

Conquest and the formidities of law established 
the use of codicils. If a Roman was surprised by 
death in a remote province of the empire, he ad- 
dressed a short epistle to his legitimate or testa- 
mentary heir ; who fulfilled with honour, or neg^ 
lected with impunity, this last request, which the 
judges before the age of Augustus were not autho- 

• The xuhstitiUwns fidei commisxaires of the modern civil law is 
a feudal idea grafted on the Koman jurisprudence, and bears scarcely 
any resemblance to the ancient fidei-commissa ( Institutions du Droit 
Francois, torn. i. p. 347 — 3B3. Denissart, Decisions de Jurispru- 
dence, torn. iv. p. 577—604). They were stretched to the fourth 
degree by an abuse of the clixth Novel;' a partial, perplexed, de« 
ilama.ory law. 
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rized to enforce. A codicil might be expressed in 
any mode, or in any language ; but the subscriptioD 
^f five witnesses must declare that it was the genuine 
composition of the author. His intention, however 
laudable, was sometimes illegal ; and the invention 
ofjldei-commissa, or trusts, arose from the struggle 
between natiural justice and positive jurisprudence. 
A stranger of Greece or Africa might be the friend 
or benefactor of a childless Roman, but none, except 
a fellow-citizen, could act as his heir. The Vo- 
conian law, which abolished female succession, re- 
strained the legacy or inheritance of a woman to the 
sum of one hundred thousand sesterces^; and an 
•only daughter was condemned almost as an alien in 
her father's house. The zeal of friendship, and p*. 
rental affection, suggested a liberal artifice : a quali- 
fied citizen was named in the testament, with a 
prayer or injunction that he would restore the in- 
heritance to the person for whom it was truly in- 
tended. Various was the conduct of the trustees in 
this painful situation: they had sworn to observe 
the laws of their country, but honour prompted them 
to violate their oath ; and if they preferred their in- 
terest under the mask of patriotism, they forfeited 
the esteem of every virtuous mind. The declaration 
of Augustus relieved their doubts, gave a legal sane^ 
tion to confidential testaments and codicils, and gently 
imravelled the forms and restraints of the republican 
jurisprudence t. But as the new practice of trusts 
degenerated into some abuse, the trustee was ena- 
bled, by the Trebellian and Pegasian decrees, to re- 
serve one-fourth of the estate, or to transfer on the 
head of the real heir all the debts and actions of the 

• Dion Cassius (torn. ii. 1. Ivi. p. 814, with Reimar^s Notes) 
specifies in Greek money the sum of 25,000 drachms. 

+ The revolutions of the Roman laws of inheritance are finely, 
though sometimes fancifully, deduced by Montesquieu (Esprit des 
Loix, 1. xxvil). 
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succession. The interpretation of testaments was 
strict and literal; but the language of trusts and 
codicils was delivered from the minute and technical 
accuracy of the civilians *- 

III. The general duties of mankind are imposed 
by their public and private relations : but their spe- 
cific obligations to each other can only be the effect 
of, 1. a promise, 2. a benefit, or, 3. an injury : and 
when these obligations are ratified by law, the in- 
terested party may compel the performance by a 
judicial action. On this principle the civilians of 
every country have erected a similar jurisprudence, 
the fair conclusion of universal reason and justice f. 

I. The goddess of faith (of human and social 
faith) was worshipped, not only in her temples, but 
in the lives of the Romans ; and if that nation was 
deficient in the more amiable qualities of benevo- 
lence and generosity, they astonished the Greeks by 
their sincere and simple performance of the most 
burdensome engagements j:. Yet among the same 
people, according to the rigid maxims of the patri- 
cians and decemvirs, a naked pact, a promise, or 
even an oath, did not create any civil obligation, 
unless it was confirmed by the legal form of a stipu^ 
lation. Whatever might be the etymology of thp 



* Of the civil jurisprudence of successions, testaments, codicils, 
legacies, and trusts, the principles are ascertained in the Institutes of 
Caius (L ii. tiL ii — ix. p. 91 — 144), Justinian (1. ii. tit. x — xxv), 
and Theophilus (p. 328 — 514); and the immense detail occupies 
twelve books (xxviii — xxxix) of the Pandects. 

t The Institutes of Caius (1. ii. tit ix. x. p. 144—214), of Jus- 
tinian (1. iii. tit. xiv— XXX ; L iv. tit. i— vi), and of Theophilus 
(p. 6 1 6 — 837), distinguish four sorts of obligations — aut re, ant 
verbiit aut Uteris, aut consensu ; but I confess myself partial to my 
own division. 

$ How much is the cool, rational evidence of Polybius (1. vi. 
p. 693; 1. xxxi. p. 1459, 1460) superior to vague, indiscriminate 
applause— .omnium roaxiroe et prsecipue iidecn coluit (A. Gellius, 
XX. 1). 
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Latin word, it conveyed the idea of a firm and irre-; 
vocable contract, which was always expressed in the 
mode of a question and answer. Do you promise to 
pay me one hundred pieces of gold ? was the solemn 
interrogation of Seius. I do promise — was the reply 
of Sempronius. The friends of Sempronius, who 
answered for his ability and inclination, might be 
separately sued at the option of Seius ; and the be- 
nefit of partition, or order of reciprocal actions, in- 
sensibly deviated from the strict theory of stipula- 
tion. The most cautious and deliberate consent was 
justly required to sustain the validity of a gratuitous 
promise ; and the citizen who might have obtained 
a legal jsecurity, incurred the suspicion of fraud, and* 
paid the forfeit of his neglect But the ingenuity 
of the civilians successfully laboured to convert sim- 
ple engagements into the tona of solemn stipulations. 
The pretors, as the guardians of social faith, ad- 
mitted every rational evidence of a voluntary and 
deliberate act, which in their tribunal produced an 
equitable obligation, and for which they gave an 
action and a remedy *. 

II. The obligations of the second class, as they 
were contracted by the delivery of a thing, are 
marked by the civilians with the epithet of realt. 
A grateful return is due to the author of a benefit ; 
and whoever is intrusted with the property of an- 
other, has bound himself to the sacred duty of resti- 
tution. In the case of a friendly loan, t^ merit of 
generosity is on the side of the lender only ; in a 



* The Jus Prsetorium de Pactis et Transactionibus is a separate 
and satisfactory treatise of Gerard Noodt (0pp. torn. i. p. 483— 
564). And I will here observe that the uniirersities of Holland and 
Brandenburgh, in the beginning of the present century, appear to 
hare studied the civil law on the most just and liberal principles. 

t The nice and various subject of contracts by consent is spread 
over four boolcs (xvii-xx) of the Pandects, and is one of the parts 
best deserving of the attention of an English student 
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deposit, on the side of the receiver : but in a pledge, 
and the rest of the selfish commerce of ordinary life, 
the benefit is compensated by an equivalent, and the 
obligation to restore is variously modified by the na- 
ture of the transaction. The Latin language very 
happily expresses the fundamental difference be- 
tween the commodatum and the mutuum, which our 
poverty is reduced to confound under the vague an^ 
common appellation of a loan. In th« former, the 
borrower was obliged to restore the same individual 
thing with which he had been accommodated for the 
temporal supply of his wants ; in the latter, it was 
destined for his use and consumption, and he dis- 
charged this mutual engagement, by substituting 
the same specific value, according to a just estima- 
tion of number, of weight, and of measure. In the 
contract of sale, the absolute dominion is transferred • 
to the purchaser, and he repays the benefit with an 
adequate sum of gold or silver, the price or universal 
standard of all earthly possessions. The obligation 
of another contract, that of location, is of a more 
complicated kind. Lands or houses,* labour or ta- 
lents, may be hired for a definite term ; at the ex- 
piration of the time, the thing itself must be restored 
to the owner with an additional reward for the bene- 
ficial occupation and employment. In these lucra- 
tive contracts, to which may be added those of part- 
nership and commissions, the civilians sometimes 
imagine the delivery of the object, and sometimes 
presume the consent of the parties. The substantial 
pledge has been refined into the invisible rights of a 
mortgage or hypotheca ; and the agreement of sale, 
for a certain price, imputes, from that moment, the 
chances of gain or loss to the account of the pur-? 
chaser. It may be fairly supposed, that every man 
will obey the dictates of his interest ; and if he ac- 
cepts the benefit, he is obliged to sustain the expense 
of the transacticm. In thi^ boundless subject, the 

VOL. VII. D D 
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historian will observe the location of land and money, 
the rent of the one and the interest ai the other, a^ 
they materially affect the prosperity of agricultore 
and commerce. The landlord was often obliged to 
advance the stock and instruments of husbandry, 
and to content himself with a partition of the fruits. 
If the feeble tenant was oppressed by accident; con- 
tagion, or hostile violence, he claimed a proportion- 
able relief from the equity of the laws : five years 
were the customary term, and no solid or costly im- 
provements could be expected from a farmer, who, 
at each moment, might be ejected by the sale of the 
estate*. Usury t, the inveterate grievance of the 
city, had been discouraged by the twelve tables}. 



> * The covenants of rent are defined in the Pandects (L xix), and 
the Code (I. iv. tit. Ixv). The quinquennium, or term of five years, 
appears to have been a custom rather than a law ; but in France all 
leases of land were determined in nine years. This limitation was 
removed only in the year 1775 (Encyclopedic Methodique, torn. i. 
de la Jurisprudence, p. 668, 669), and I am sorry to observe that it 
yet prevails in th^ beauteous and happy country where I am per« 
mitted to reside. 

•f I might implicitly acquiesce in the sense and learning of the 
three books of G. Noodt, de foenore et usuris (0pp. tom. i. p. 175 
— 268). The interpretation of the asteg or centennue tuurcs at 
twelve, the imciarioB at one per cent is maintained by the best critics 
and civilians : Noodt (1. ii. c 2, p. 207) ; Gravina (0pp. p. 205, &c. 
210); Heineccius (Antiquitat ad Insiitut. 1. iii. tit. xv) ; Montes- 
quieu (Esprit des Loix, 1. xxii. c 22, tom. ii. p. 36; Defense de 
TEsprit des I^ix, tom. iii. p. 478, &c.); and, above all, John 
Frederic Gronovius (de Pecunia Veteri, 1. iii. c. 13, p. 213 — 227, 
and his three Antexegeses, p. 455 — 655), the founder, or at least 
the champion, of this probable opinion ; which is, however, perplexed 
tnth some difficulties. 

\ Primo xii tabulis sancitum est ne quis unciario fcenpre ampHus 
pxerceret (Tacit Annal. vi. 16). Pour peu (says Montesquieu, 
Esprit des Loix, 1. xxii. c. 22) qu'on soit vers6 dans Thistoire de 
Home, on verra qu*une pareille loi ne devoit pas etre Pouvrage des 
decemvirs. Was Tacitus ignorant— or stupid ? But the wiser and 
more virtuous patricians might sacrifice theur avarice to their am- 
bition, and might attempt to check the odious practice by such in- 
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and abolished by the clataours of the people. It 
was revived by their wants and idleness^ tolerated 
by the discretion of the pretors, and finally deter- 
mined by the code of Justinian. Persons of illus- 
trious rank were confined to the moderate profit of 
four per cent,; six was pronounced to be the ordi- 
nary and legal standard of interest ; eight was al- 
lowed for the convenience of manufactures and mer- 
chants; twelve was granted to nautical insurance, 
which the wiser ancients had not attempted to de- 
fine; but, except in this perilous adventure, the 
practice of exorbitant usury was severely restrained *. 
The most simple interest was condemned by the 
clergy of the East and Westt: but the sense of 
mutual benefit, which had triumphed over the laws 
of the republic, has resisted with equal firmness the 
decrees of the church, and even the prejudices of 
mankind j. 

III. Nature and society impose the strict obliga^ 
tion of repairing an injury ; and the sufferer by pri- 
vate injustice acquires a personal right and a legiti- 
mate action. If the property of another be intrusted 
to our care, the requisite degree of care may rise and 
jfall according to the benefit which we derive from 
such temporary possession; we siq seldom made 

terest as no lender would accept, and such penalties as no debtor 
would incur. 

• Justinian has not condescended to give usury a place in his 
Institutes ; but the necessary rules and restrictions are inserted in 
the Pandects (1. xxiL tit i. ii), and the Code (I. iv. tit. xxxii. 
xxxiii). 

•f The fathers are unanimous (Barbeyrac, Morale des Peres, 
p. 144, &c.); Cyprian, Lactantius, Basil, Chrysostom (see his 
frivolous argumenis in Noodt, 1. i. c. 7. p. 188) Gregory of Nyssa, 
Ambrose, Jerom, Augustin, and a host of councils and casuists. 

\ Cato, Seneca, Plutarch, have loudly condemned the practice or 
abuse ©rUsury. According to the etymology offcenus and roxof, 
the principal is supposed to generate the interest : a breed of barren 
raetal, exclaims Shakespeare — and the stage is the echo of the pub. 
lie voice. 
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responsible for inevitable accident, but the conse^ 
quences of a voluntary fault must always be im- 
puted to the author^. A Roman pursued and re- 
covered his stolen goods by a civil action of theft ; 
they might pass through a succession of pure and 
innocent hands, but nothing less than a prescription 
of tliirty years could extinguish his original claim. 
They were restored by the sentence of the pretor, 
and the injury was compensated by double, or three- 
fold, or even quadruple damages, as the deed had 
been perpetrated by secret fraud or open rapine, as^ 
the robber had been surprised in the fact or de- 
tected by a subsequent research. The Aquilian 
law t defended the living property of a citizen, his 
slaves and cattle, from the stroke of malice or neg- 
ligence: the highest price was allowed that could be 
ascribed to the domestic animal at any moment of 
the year preceding his death ; a similar latitude of 
thirty days was granted on the destruction of any 
other valuable effects. A personal injury is blunted 
or sharpened by the manners of the times and the 
sensibility of die individual : the pain or the dis- 
grace of a word or blow cannot easily be appre- 
ciated by a pecuniary equivalent. The rude juris- 
prudence of the decemvirs had confounded all nasty 
insults, which did not amount to the fracture of a 
limb, by condemning the aggressor to the comni<m 
penalty of twenty-five asses. But the same deno- 
mination of money was reduced, in three centuries, 
from a pound to the weight of half an ounce ; and 
the insolence of a weal^y Ronum indulged him- 

* Sir William Jones has given an ingenious and rational £ssay 
on the l4kw of Bailment (London, 1781, p. 127, in 8vo). He is 
perhaps the only lawyer equally conrersant with the year-books of 
WcRtminster, the Commentaries of Ulpian, the Attic pleadings of 
Isaeus, and the sentences of Arabian and Persian cadhis. 

t Noodt (Opp.tom. i. p. 137 — 172) has composed a separate 
treatise, ad I^egem Aquiliam (Pandect. 1. ix. tit. ii). 
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3elf in the cheap amusement of breaking and satis- 
fying the law of the twelve tables. Veratius ran 
through the streets striking on the face the inoffen- 
sive passengers, and his attendant pursebearer im- 
;nediately silenced their clamours by the legal tender 
of twenty-five pieces of copper, about the value of 
one shilling*. The equity of the pretors examined 
and estimated the distinct merits of each particular 
complaint. In the adjudication of civil damages, 
the magistrate assumed a right to consider the va- 
rious circumstances of time and place, of age and 
dignity, which may aggravate the shame and suf- 
ferings of the injured person; but if he admitted the 
idea of a fine, a punishment, an example, he in- 
vaded the province, though, perhaps, he supplied 
the defects, of the criminal law. 

The execution of the Alban dictator, who was 
dismembered by eight horses, is represented by 
Livy as the first and the last instance of Roman 
cruelty in the punishment of the most atrocious 
crimes t. But this act of justice, or revenge, was 
inflicted on a foreign enemy in the heat of victory, 
and at the command of a single man. The twelve 
tables afford a more decisive proof of the national 
spirit, since they were framed by the wisest of the 
senate, and accepted by the free voices of the peo^ 
pie ; yet these laws, like the statutes of Draco {, are 

* Aulus Gellius (Noct Attic xx. i) borrowed his story from the 
Commentaries of Q. Labeo on the twelve tables. 

t The narrative of Livy (i. 28) is weighty and solemn. At tu 
dictis Albane maneres is an harsh reflection, unworthy of Virgil's 
humanity, (^neid, viii. 643). Heyne, with his usual good tast^ 
observes that the subject was too horrid for the shield of iEneas 
(torn, iiu p. 229). 

I The age of Draco (Olympiad xxxix. ]) is fixed by Sir John 
Marsham (Canon Chronicus, p. 593 — 596), and Corsini (Fasti 
Attici, tom. iii. p. 62). For his laws, see the writers on the go- 
Yernment of Athens, gigonius, Meursius, Potter, &c. 

DD 3 
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written in characters of blood*. They approve the 
inhuman and unequal principle of retaliation ; and 
the forfeit of an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth, 
a limb for a limb, is rigorously exacted, imless the 
offender can redeem his pardon by a fine of three 
hundred pounds of copper. The decemvirs distri- 
buted with much liber^ity the slighter chastisements 
of flagellation and servitude ; and nine crimes of a 
very different complexion are adjudged worthy of 
death. I. Any act of treason against the state, or 
of correspondence with the public enemy. The 
mode of execution was painfiil and ignominious: 
the head of the degenerate Roman was shrouded in 
a veil, his hands were tied behind his back, and, 
after he had been scourged by the lictor, he was 
suspended in the midst of the forum on a cross, or 
inauspicioiis tree. II. Nocturnal meetings in the 
city ; whatever might be the pretence, of pleasure, 
or religion, or the public good. III. The niurder 
of a citizen ; for which the common feelings of man- 
kind demand the blood of the murderer. Poison is 
still more odious than the sword or dagger ; and we 
are surprised to discover, in two fiagitious events, 
how early such subtle wickedness had infected the 
simplicity of the republic, and the chaste virtues of 
the Roman matron st. The parricide who violated 
the duties of nature and gratitude, was cast into the 
river or the sea, inclosed in a sack ; and a cock, a 

• The viith, de delictis, of the xii tables is ddineated by Gravhta 
(Opp. p. 292, '293, with a Coramentary, p. 214—230). Aulus 
Gellius (xx. 1) and the Collatio Legum Mosaicarum et Romanarum 
afford much original information. 

t Livy mentions two remarkable and fiagitions eras, of 3000 per- 
sons accused, and of 1 90 noble matrons convicted, of the crime of 
poisoning (xi. 43 ; viii. 18). Mr. Hume discriminates the ages of 
private and public virtue (Essays, vol. i. p. 22, 23). I would ra- 
ther say that such ebullitions of mischief (as in France in the year 
1 680) are accidents and prodigies which leave no marics on the man- 
ners of a nation. 
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viper, a dog, and a mwikey, were successively added 
as the most suitable companions*. Italy produces 
no monkeys; but the want could never be felt, till 
the middle of the sixth century first revealed the 
guilt of a parricide t. IV. The malice of an incen- 
diary. After the previous ceremony of whipping, 
he himself was delivered to the flames; and in this 
example alone our reason is tempted to approve the 
justice of retaliation. V. Judicial perjury. The 
corrupt OT malicious witness was thrown headlong 
from the Tarpeian rock to expiate his falsehood, 
which was rendered still more fatal by the severity 
of the penal laws, and the deficiency of written evi- 
dence. VI. The corruption of a judge, who ac- 
cepted bribes, to pronounce an iniquitous sentence, 
yil. Libels and satires, whose rude strains some- 
times disturbed the peace of an illiterate city. The 
autlun* was beaten with clubs, a worthy chastisement, 
but it is not certain that he was left to expire under 
Uie blows erf the executioner J. VIII. The noc- 
turnal mischief of damaging or destroying' a neigh- 

• The xii Tables and Cicero (pro Roscio Ameriuo, c. 25, 26) are 
content wiih the sack; Seneca (Excerpt Controvers. v. 4) adorns it 
with serpents ; Juvenal pities the guiltless monkey (innoxia simia 
— Satir. xiii. 156). , Hadrian (apud Dositheum Magistrura, L iii. 
c. 16, p. 874 — 876, with Schulting's Note), Modestinus (Pandect, 
xlviii. tit ix. leg. 9) Conslantine (Cod. 1. ix. tit xvii). and Justi- 
nian (Institut. 1. iv. tit. xviii.), enumerate all the companions of the 
parricide. But this fanciful execution was simplified in practice. 
Hodie tameu vivi exuruntur vel ad bestias dantur (Paul. Sentent. 
Recept, 1. V. tit xxiv. p. 512, edit Schulting). 

•f The first parricide at Rome was L. Ostius, after the second 
Punic war (Plutarch in Romulo, torn. i. p. 57). During the Cim- 
bric, P. Malleolus was guilty of the first matricide (Liv. Epltom. 
Llxviii). 

X Horace talks of the fonnidine fustis (1. ii. epist ii. 154) ; but 
Cicero de Republica (1. iv. apud Augustin. de Civitat. Dei, ix. 6, 
in Fragment Philosoph. torn. iii. p. 393, edit Olivet) aflfirms that 
the decemvirs made libels a capital ofience ; cum perpaucas res capite 
twaiiMXtni^perpaucas ! 
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hour's com. The criminal was suspended as a grate- 
ful victim to Ceres. But the Sylvian deities were 
less implacable^ and the extirpation of a more valu- 
able tree was compensated by the moderate fine of 
twenty-five pounds of copper. IX. Magical incan- 
tations ; which had power, in the opinion of the 
Latian shepherds, to exhaust the strength of an 
enemy, to extinguish his life, and remove from their 
seats his deep-rooted plantations. The cruelty of 
the twelve tables against i|jsolvent debtors still re- 
mains to be told; and I shall dare to prefer the 
literal sense of antiquity, to the specious refinanents 
of modem criticism*. After the judicial proof or 
confession of the debt, thirty days of grace were 
allowed before a Roman was delivered into the 
power of his fellow-citizen. In this private prison, 
twelve ounces of rice were his daily food ; he might 
be bound with a chain of fifteen poimds weight; 
and his misery was thrice exposed in the market-? 
place, to solicit the compassion of his friends and 
countrymen. At the expiration of sixty days, th^ 
debt was discharged by the loss of liberty or life ; 
the insolvent debtor was either put to deaUi, or sold 
in foreign slavery beyond the Tiber : but if several 
creditors were alike obstinate and unrelenting, they 
might legally dismember his body, and satiate their 
revenge by this horrid partition. The advocates 
for this savage law have insisted, that it must 
strongly operate in deterring idleness and fraud from 
contracting debts which they were unable to dis- 
charge ; but experience would dissipate this salutary 
terror, by proving, that no creditor could be found 

* Bynkershoek (Observat. Juris Rom. 1. 1 c i. in 0pp. torn. L 
p. 9, 10, 11) labours to prove that the creditors divided not the 
bodyy but iheprice^ of the insolvent debtor. Yet his interpretation 
is one perpetual harsh metaphor ; nor can he surmount the Roman 
authorities of Quintilian, Csecilius, Favonius, and Tertullian. See 
Aulus Gellius, Noct Attic, xxi. 
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to exact this unprofitable penalty of life or limb. 
As the manners of Rome were insensibly polished, 
the criminal code of the decemvirs was abolished by 
the humanity of accusers, witnesses, and judges ; 
and impunity became the consequence of immo- 
derate rigour. TJie Porcian and Valerian laws pro- 
hibited the magistrates from inflicting on a free 
citizen any capital, or even corporal punishment; 
and the obsolete statutes of blood were artfully, and 
perhaps truly, ascribed to the spirit, not of patri- 
cian, but of regal tyranny. 

In the absence of penal laws and the insufficiency 
of civil actions, the peace and justice of the city 
were imperfectly maintained by the private juris- 
diction of the citizens. The malefactors who re- 
plenish our gaols are the outcasts of society, and the 
crimes for which they suffer may be commonly as- 
cribed to ignorance, poverty, and brutal appetite. 
For the perpetration of similar enormities, a vile 
plebeian might claim and abuse the sacred character 
of a member of the republic : but on the proof or 
suspicion of guilt, the slave, or the stranger, was 
nailed to a cross, and this strict and summary justice 
might be exercised without restraint ovct tiie greatest 
part of the populace of Rome. Each family con- 
tained a domestic tribunal, which was not confined, 
like that of the pretor, to the cognizance of external 
actions : virtuous principles and habits were incul- 
cated by the discipline of education ; and the Roman 
fatJier was accountable to the state for the manners 
of his children, since he disposed, without appeal, 
of their life, their liberty, and their inheritance. 
In some pressing emergencies, the citizen was au- 
thorized to avenge his private or public wrongs. 
The consent of the Jewish, the Atiienian, and the 
Roman laws, approved the slaughter of the noc- 
turnal thief; though in open day-light a robber 
could not be slain without some previous evidence 
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of danger and complaint. Whoever surprised an 
adulterer in his nuptial bed might freely exercise 
his revenge * ; the most bloody or wanton outrage 
was excused by the -provocation t ; nor was it before 
the reign of Augustus that the husband was reduced 
to weigh the rank of the offender^ or that the parent 
was condemned to sacrifice his daughter with her 
guilty seducer. After the expulsion of the kings, 
the ambitious Roman who ^ould dare to assume 
their title, or imitate their tyranny, was devoted to 
the infernal gods: each of his feUow-dtizens was 
armed with a sword of justice; and the act of 
Brutus, however repugnant to gratitude or pru- 
dence, had been already sanctified by the judgment 
of his country | . The barbarous practice of wearing 
arms in the midst of peace §, and the bloody maxims 
of honour, were unknown to the Romans; and, 
during the two purest ages, from the establishment 
of equal freedom to the end of the Punic wars, the 
city was never disturbed by sedition, and rarely 
polluted with atrocious crimes. The failure of penal 



* The first speech of Lysias (Reiske, Orator. Graec. tom. v. pk2 
— 48) is in defence of an husband who had killed the adultefer. 
The right of husbands and fathers at Rome and Athens is discussed 
with much learning by Dr. Taylor (Lectiones Lysiacae, c. xL ia 
Reiske, tom. vi. p. 301—308). 

t See Casaubon ad Athenaeum, 1. i. c. 5, p. 19* Percurrent 
raphanique mugilesque (CatulL p. 41, 42, edit. Vossian). Hunc 
mugilis intrat (Juvenal. Satir. x. 317)> Hunc perminxere calooe9 
( Horat. 1. i. Satir. ii. 44) familiae stuprandum dedit .... fraudi 
non fuit (Val. Maxim. 1. vi. c. 1, No. 13). 

$ This law is noticed by Livy (ii. 8), and Plutarch (in Publicola, 
tom. i. p. 187); and it fully justifies the public opinion on the death 
of Caesar, which Suetonius could publish under the imperial go- 
vernment. Jure caesus existimatur (in Julio, c. 76y Read the 
letters that passed between Ciceio and Marius a few months niW 
the ides of March (ad Fam. xi. 27, 28). 

§ UgwTOf 5e AQn^ettot tov rt athri^Of xaTiSivro. Thucydid. 1. i. 
c. 6. The historian ivho considers this circumstance as the test of 
civilization, would disdain the barbarism of an European court. 
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laws was more sensibly felt when every vice was 
inflamed by faction at home and dominion abroad. 
In the time of Cicero, each private citizen enjoyed 
the privilege of anarchy ; each minister of the re- 
public was exalted to the temptations of regal power, 
and their virtues are entitled to the warmest praise 
as the spontaneous fruits of nature or philosophy. 
After a triennial indulgence of lust, rapine, and 
cruelty, Verres, the t3rrant of Sicily, could only be 
sued for the pecuniary restitution of three hundred 
thousand pounds sterling ; and such was the temper 
of the laws, the judges, and perhaps the accuser 
himself*, that on reminding a thirteenth part of his 
plunder, Verres could retire to an easy and luxurious 
exile f. 

The first imperfect attempt to restore the propor- 
tion of crimes and punishments, was made by the 
dictator Sylla, who, in the midst of his sanguinary 
triumph, aspired to restrain the licence, rather than 
to oppress the liberty, of the Romans. He gloried 
in the arbitrary proscription of four thousand seven 
himdred citizens J. But in the character of a legis- 
lator, he respected the prejudices. of the times; and 
instead of pronouncing a sentence of death against 
the robber or assassin, the general who betrayed an 
army, or the magistrate who ruined a province, 

• He firtt rated at mitties (800,0001.) the damages of Sicily 
(Divinatio in Caecilium, c. 5), which he afterwards reduced to 
quadringenties (320,0001. — 1. Actio in Verrem, c. 18), and was 
finally content with tricks (24,0001.). Plutarch in Giceron, (torn. 
Hi. p. 1 584) has not dissembled the popular suspicion and report. 

f Verres lived near thirty years after his trial, till the second 
triumvirate, when he was proscribed by the taste of Mark Antony 
for the sake of his Corinthian plate (Plin. Hist. Natur. xxxiv. 3). 

X Such is the number assigned by Valerius Maximus (1. ix. c 2^ 
No; I ). Florus (iv.*21 ) distinguishes 2000 senators and knights ; 
Appian (de Bell. Civil 1. i. c. 95, torn. ii. p. 133, edit. Schweigaeu-- 
ser) more accurately computes 40 victims of the senatorian rank, 
and 1600 of the equestrian census or order. 
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Sylla was content to aggravate the pecuniary da- 
mages by the penalty of exile, or, in m<Mre constitu- 
tional language, by the interdiction of fire and water. 
The Cornelian, and afterwards the Pompeian and 
Julian laws, introduced a new system of criminal 
jurisprudence*; and the emperors, from Augustus 
to Justinian, disguised their increasing rigour under 
the names of the original authors. But the inven- 
tion and frequent use of extraordinary pains, pro- 
ceeded from the desire to extend and ccmceal the 
progress of despotism. In the condemnation of il- 
lustrious Romans, the senate was always prepared 
to confound, at the will of their masters, the judicial 
and legislative, powers. It was the duty of the go- 
vemcjrs to maintain the peace of their province, by 
the arbitrary and rigid administration of justice ; 
the freedom of the city evaporated in the extent of 
empire, and the Spanish malefactor, who claimed 
the privilege of a Roman, was elevated by the c<Hn- 
mand of Galba on a fairer and more lofty cross f. 
Occasional rescripts issued from the throne to decide 
the questions, which, by their novelty or importance, 
appeared to surpass the authority and discernment 
of a proconsul. Transportation and beheading were 
reserved for honourable persons ; meaner criminals 
were either hanged or burnt, or buried in the mines^ 
or exposed to the wild beasts of the amphitheatre, 

* For the penal law (Leges Conieliae» Pompeise, Julise, of Sylla, 
Pompey, and the Caesars), see the sentences of Paulus (1. iv. tit. 
xviii — ^xxx. p. 497—528, edit Scfaulting); the Gregorian Codfe 
(Fragment 1. xix. p. 705, 706, in Schulting); the CoIIatio Legum 
Mosaicarum et Romanarum (tit. i — xv) ; the Theodosian Code (L 
ix) ; the Code of Justinian (L ix) ; the Pandeets (xlviii) ; the In- 
stitutes (I iv. tit. xviii.), and the Greek version of Theophilus 
(p. 917— 926). 

t It was a guardian who had poisoned his ward. The crime was 
atrocious ; yet the punishment is reckoned by Suetonius (c 9) among 
the acts in which Galba showed himself acer vefaemens, et in de- 
lictis coercendis immodicus. 
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Armed robbers were pursued and extirpated as the 
enemies of society ; the driving away horses or cattle 
was made a capital offence * ; but simple theft was 
uniformly considered as a mere civil and private in- 
jury. The degrees of guilt, and the modes of pu- 
nishment, were too often determined by the discre- 
tion of the rulers, and the subject was left in igno- 
rance of the legal danger which he might incur by 
every action of his life. 

A sin, a vice, a crime, are the objects of theology, 
ethics, and jurisprudence. Whenever their judg- 
ments agree, they corroborate each other; but as 
often as they differ, a prudent legislator appreciates 
the guilt and punishment according to the measure 
of social injury. On this principle, the most daring 
attack on the life and property of a private citizen 
is judged less atrocious than the crime of treason or 
rebellion, which invades the majesty of the republic ; 
the obsequious civilians unammously pronounced, 
that the republic is containefd in the person of its 
chief: and the edge of the Julian law was sharpened 
by the incessant diligence of the emperors. The 
licentious commerce of the sexes may be tolerated as 
an impulse of nature, or forbidden as a source of 
disorder and corruption : but the fame, the fortunes, 
the family of the husband, are seriously injured by 
the adultery of the wife. The wisdom of Augustus, 
after curbing the freedom of revenge, applied to 
this domestic offence the animadversion of the laws ; 
and the guilty parties, after the payment of heavy 
forfeitures and fines, were condemned to long or 

* The abactores or abigeatores, who drove one horse* or two 
mares or oxen, or five hogs, or ten goats, were subject to capital 
punishment (Paul. Sentent. Recept. 1. iv. tit. xvlii. p. 497, 498). 
Hadrian (ad ConciL Baeticae), most severe where the offence was 
most frequent, condemns the criminals, ad gladium, ludi damna- 
tionem (Ulpian, de Officio Proconsulis, 1. viii. in CoIIatione Legum 
Mosaic, et Rom. tit. xi. p. 235). 

VOL. Til. E B 
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perpetual exile in two separate islands^. Religion 
pronounces an equal censure against the infidelity 
of the husband : but as it is not accompanied by the 
same civil effects, the wife was never permitted to 
vindicate ha* wrongs t ; and the distinction of simple 
or double adultery, so familiar and so important in 
the canon law, is unknown to the jurisprudence of 
the code and pandects. I touch with reluctance, 
and despatch with impatience, a more odious vice, of 
which modesty rgects the name, and nature abomi- 
nates the idea. The primitive Romans were infected 
by the example of the Etruscans { and Greeks § : in 
the mad abuse of prosperity and powers every plea- 
sure that is innocent was deemed insipid ; and the 
Scatinian law ||, which had been extorted by an act 

* Till the publication of the Julius Paulus of Schulting (1. ii. tit. 
xxvi. p. 3 1 7 — 323), it was affirmed and believed, that the Julian 
Jaws punished adultery with death ; and the mistake arose from the 
fraud or error of Tribonian. Yet Lipsius had suspected the truth 
from the narratives of Tacitus ( Annal ii. 50 ; iii. 24 ; iv. 42), and 
even from the practice of Augustus, who distinguished the treason- 
able frailties of his female kindred. 

f In cases of adultery, Severus confined to the husband the right 
of public accusation (Cod. Justinian, 1. ix. tit ix. leg. 1 ). Nor is 
this privilege unjust—so different are the effects of male or female 
infidelity. 

^ Timon (1. i.), and Theopompus (I. xliii. apud Athenaeum, L 
xii. J). 5l7)> describe the luxury and lust of the Etruscans: -jraxo 
fiity roi ye yai^uai ffvifovrt^ TO/f Ta«7< koh roi( fxti^a%toi^» About the 
same period (a. u. c« 445), the Roman youth studied in Etruria 
(Liv. ix. 36). 

§ The Persians had been corrupted in the same school : ax* 
£A.Xnva» /txadovTif ^aitn fjnayontai (Herodot. 1. i. c. 135). A 
curious dissertation might be formed on the introduction of paede- 
rasty after the time of Homer, its progress among the Greeks of 
Asia and Europe, the vehemence of their passions, and the thin 
device of virtue and friendship which amused the philosophers of 
Athens. But, scelera ostendi oportet dum puniuntur, abscondi 
flagitia. 

II The name, the date, and the provisions of this law, are equally 
doubtful (Gravina, 0pp. p. 432, 433. Heineccius, Hist. Jur. Rom. 
No. 108. Ernesti, Clav. Ciceron. in Indice Legum). But I will 
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of violence, was insensibly abolished by the lapse of 
time and the multitude of criminals. By this lawj, 
the rape, perhaps the seduction, of an ingenuous 
youth, was compensated, as a personal injury, by 
the poor damages of ten thousand sesterces, or four- 
score pounds; the ravisher might be slain by the 
resistance or revenge of chastity ; and I wish to. be- 
lieve, that at Rome, as in Athens, the voluntary and 
effeminate deserter of his sex was degraded from the 
honours and the rights of a citizen *. But the prac- 
tice of vice was not discouraged by the severity of 
opinion : the indelible stain of manhood was con^ 
founded with the more venial transgressions of for- 
nication and adultery, nor was the licentious lover 
exposed to the same dishonour which he impressed 
on the male or female partner of his guilt From 
Catullus to Juvenal t, the poets accuse and celebrate 
the degeneracy of the times, and the reformationo f 
manners was feebly attempted by the reason and 
authority of the civilians, till the most virtuous of 
the Caesars proscribed the sin against nature as a 
crime against society:!:. 

A new spirit of legislation, respectable even in 
its error, arose in the empire with the religion of 



observe that the nefanda Venus of the honest German Is styled 
aversa by the more polite Italian. 

* See the oration of iEschines against the catamite Timarchus 
(in Reiske» Orator. Graec. tom. iii, p. 21 — 184). 

f A crowd of disgraceful passages will force themselves on the 
memory of the classic reader : I will only remind him of the cool 
declaration of Ovid. — 

Odi concubitus qui non utrumque resolvunt. 
Hoc est quod puerftm tangar amore minus, 

% ^^lius Lampridius, in Vit. Heliogabal. in Hist. August p. 1 1 2. 
Aurelius Victor, in Philippo, Codex Theodos. 1. ix. tit. vii. leg. 7,. 
and Godefroy's Commentary, tom. iii. p. 63. Theodosius abolished 
the subterraneous brothels of Rome, in which the prostitution of 
both sexes was acted with impunity. 
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Constantine*. The laws of Moses were received a^ 
the divine original of justice, and the Christian 
princes adapted their penal statutes to the degrees 
of moral and religious turpitude. Adultery was 
first declared to be a capital offence ; the frailty of 
the sexes was assimilated to poison or assassination, 
to sorcery or parricide ; the same penalties were in- 
flicted on the passive and active guilt of paederasty ; 
and all criminals^ of free or servile condition were 
either drowned or beheaded, or cast alive into the 
avenging flames. The adulterers were spared by 
the common sjrmpathy of mankind ; but tiie lovers 
of their own sex were pursued by general and pious 
indignation ; the impure manners of Greece still pre- 
vailed in the cities of Asia, and every vice was fo- 
mented by the celibacy of the monks and clergy. 
Justinian relaxed the punishment at least of female 
infidelity ; the guilty spouse was only condemned to 
solitude and penance, and at the end of two years 
she might be recalled to the arms of a forgiving hus- 
band. But the same emperor declared himself the 
implacable enemy of unmanly lust, and the cruelty 
of his persecution can scarcely be excused by the 
purity of his motives f. In defiance of every prin- 
ciple of justice, he stretched to past as well as future 
offences the operations of his edicts, with the pre- 
vious allowance of a short respite for confession and 
pardon. A painful death was inflicted by the am- 
putation of the sinful instrument, or the insertion of 

* See the laws of Constantine and his successors against adultery, 
sodomy, &c. in the Theodosian (1. ix. tit. vii. leg. 7 ; 1. xi. tit. 
xxxvi. leg. 1, 4) and Justinian Codes (1. ix. tit. ix. leg. 30, 31). 
These princes speak the language of passion ns well as of justice, 
and fraudulently ascribe thefr own severity to the first Ca?sars. 

f Justinian, Novel. Ixxvii. cxxxiv. cxli. Procopids, in Anecdot, 
c. II. 16, with the Notes of Alemannus. Theophanes, p. 151. 
Cedrenus, p. 368. Zonaras, 1. sCiv. p. 64. 
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sharp reeds into the pores and tubes of most ex- 
quisite sensibility ; and Justinian defended the pro- 
priety of the execution, since the criminals would 
have lost thfeir hands, had they been convicted of 
sacrilege. In this state, of disgrace and agony, two 
bishops, Isaiah of Rhodes, and Alexander of Dios- 
polis, were dragged through the streets of Constan- 
tinople, while their brethren were admonished by 
the voice of a crier, to observe this awful lesson, and 
not to pollute the sanctity of their character. Per- 
haps these prelates were innocent. A sentence of 
death and infamy was often foimded on the slight 
and suspicious evidence of a child or a servant ; the 
guilt of the green faction, of the rich, and of the 
enemies of Theodora, was presumed by the judges, 
and paederasty became the crime of those to whom, 
no crime could be imputed. A French philoso- 
pher* has dared to remark, that whatever is secret 
must be doubtful, and that our natural horror of 
vice may be abused as an engine of tjrranny. But 
the favourable persuasion of the same writer, that a 
legislator may confide in the taste and reason of man- 
kind, is impeached by the unwelcome discovery of 
the antiquity and extent of the disease t* 

The free citizens of Athens and Rome enjoyed, 
in all criminal cases, the invaluable privilege of 

* Montesquieu, Esprit des Loix, I. xii. c. G. That eloquent phi- 
losopher conciliates the rights of liberty and of nature, which should 
never be placed in opposition to each other. 

t For the corruption of Palestine, 2000 years before the Chris- 
tian era, see the history and laws of Moses. Ancient Gaul is stig. 
itiatized by Diodorus Siculus (torn. i. 1. v. p. 3.56), China by the 
Mahometan and Christian travellers (Ancient Relations of India 
and < hina, p. 34, translated by Renaudot, and his bitter critic the 
Pere Premare, Lettres Edifiantes, torn. xix. p. 435), and native 
America by the Spanish historians (Garcilasso de la Vega, I. iii. c. 
i:i, &ycaut*s translation ; and Dictionnaire deBayle, torn. iii. p. 88)» 
I believe, and hope, that the negroes, in their own country, were 
exempt from this moral pestilence. 

E E 3 
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being tried by their country*. I. The administra-* 
tion of justice is the most ancient office of a prince : 
it was exercised by the Roman kings, and abused 
by Tarquin ; who alone, without law or council, 
pronounced his arbitrary judgments. The first con- 
suls succeeded to this regal prerogative; but the 
sacred right of appeal soon abolished the jurisdic- 
tion of the magistrates, and all public causes were 
decided by the supreme tribunal of the people. But 
a wild democracy, superior to the forms, too often 
disdains the essential principles, of justice : the pride 
of despotism was envenom«i by plebeian envy, and 
the heroes of Athens might sometimes applaud the 
happiness of the Persian, whose fete depended on 
the caprice of a single tyrant. Some salutary re- 
straints, imposed by ^e people on their own passions, 
were at once the cause and effect of the gravity and 
temperance of the Romans. The right of accusa- 
tion was confined to the magistrates. A vote of the 
thirty-five tribes could inflict a fine : but the cogni^ 
zance of all capital crimes was reserved by a Ainda- 
mental law to the assembly of the centuries, in which 
the weight of influence and property was sure to 
preponderate. Repeated proclamations and adjourn- 
ments were interposed, to allow time for prejudice 
and resentment to subside; the whole proceeding 
might be annulled by a seasonable omen, or the op- 
position of a tribune ; and such popular trials were 
commonly less formidable to innocence, than they 



• The important subject of the public questions and judgments at 
Rome is explained with much learning, and in a classic style, by 
Charles Sigonius (1. iii. de Judiciis, in 0pp. torn. iii. 679 — 864) ; 
and a good abridgment may be found in the Republique Romaine 
of Beaufort (torn. ii. 1. v. p. 1 — 121). Those who wish for more 
abstruse law may study Noodt (de Jurisdictione et Iraperio Libii 
duo, torn. 1. p. 93 — 134), Heinecci us (ad Pandect 1. i.et ii. ad In. 
stiLut. ].iv. tit. xvii; Element, ad Antinuitat.), and Gravina (0pp. 
230—251). 
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were favourable to guilt. But this union of the ju- 
dicial and legislative powers left it doubtful whetner 
the accused party waa pardoned or acquitted ; and 
in the defence of an illustrious client, the orators of 
Rome and Athens addressed their arguments to the 
policy and benevolence, as well as to the justice, of 
their sovereign. II. The task of convening the 
citizens for the trial of each offender became more 
difficult, as the citizens and the offenders continually 
multiplied ; and the ready expedient was adopted of 
delegating the jurisdiction of the people to the ordi- 
nary magistrates, or to extraordinary inquisitors. 
In the first ages these questions were rare and occa- 
sional. In the beginning of the seventh century of 
Rome they were made perpetual ; four pretors were 
annually empowered to sit in judgment on the state 
offences of treason, extorti(Hi, peculation, and bri- 
bery ; and Sylla added new pretors and new ques- 
tions for those crimes which more directly injure 
the safety of individuals. By these inquisitors the 
trial was prepared and directed ; but they could only 
pronounce the sentence of the majority of judges, 
who with some truth, and more prejudice, have 
been compared to the English juries*. To dis- 
charge this important though burdertsome office, an 
annual list o^ ancient and respectable citizens was 
formed by the pretor. After many constitutional 
struggles, they were chosen in equal numbers from 
the senate, the equestrian order, and the people; 
four hundred and fifty were appointed for single 
questions ; and the various rolls or decuries of judges 
must have contained the names of some thousand 



* The office, both at Rome and in England, must be considered 
as an occasional duty, and not a magistracy or profession. But the 
obligation of an unanimous verdict is peculiar to our laws, which 
condemn. the jurymen to undergo the torture from whence they have 
exempted the criminal. 
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Romans^ who represented the judicial authority of 
the state. In each particular cause^ a sufficien 
number was drawn from the urn; their integrity 
was guarded by an oath ; the mode of ballot secured 
their independence; the suspicion of partiality was 
removed by the mutual challenges of the accuser and 
defendant : and the judges of Milo, by the retrench- 
ment of fifteen on each side, were reduced to fifty- 
one voices or tablets, of acquittal, of condemnation, 
or of favoiu*able doubt*. 111. In his civil jurisdic- 
tion, the pretor of the city was truly a judge, and 
almost a legislator ; but as soon as he had prescribed 
the action of law, he often referred to a delegate the 
determination of the fact With the increase of 
legal proceedings, the tribunal of the centumvirs, in 
which he presided, acquired more weight and re- 
putation. But whether he acted alone, or with the 
advice of his council, the most absolute powers 
might be trusted to a magistrate who was annually 
chosen by the votes of the people. The rules and 
precautions of freedom have required some expla- 
nation ; the order of despotism is simple and inani- 
mate. Before the age of Justinian, or perhaps of 
Diocletian, the decuries of Roman judges had sunk 
to an empty title ; the humble advice of the assessors 
might be accepted or despised ; and in each tribunal 
the civil and criminal jurisdiction was administered 
by a single magistrate, who was raised and disgraced 
by the will of the emperor. 

A Roman accused of any capital crime might 
prevent the sentence of the law by volimtary exile, 
or death. Till his guilt had been legally proved, 
his innocence was presumed, and his person was 



* We are indebted for Ihis interesting fact to a fragment of As- 
couius Pedianus, who flourished under the reign ^of Tiberius. The. 
loss of his Commentaries on the Orations of Cicero has deprived us 
of a valuable fund of historical and legal knowledge. 
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free ; till the votes of the last century had been 
counted and declared, he might peaceably secede to 
any of the allied cities of Italy, or Greece, or Asia*. 
His fame and fortunes were preserved, at least to his 
children, by this civil death ; and he might still be 
happy in every rational and sensual enjoyment, if a 
mind accustomed to the ambitious tumult of Rom6 
could support the uniformity and silence of Rhodes 
or Athens. A bolder effort was required to escape 
from the tyranny of the Caesars ; but this effort was 
rendered familiar by the maxims of the stoics, the 
example of the bravest Romans, and the legal en- 
couragements of suicide. The bodies of condemned 
criminals were exposed to public ignominy, and 
their children, a more serious evil, were reduced to 
poverty by the confiscation of their fortunes. But 
if the victims of Tiberius and Nero anticipated the 
decree of the prince or senate, their courage and 
despatch were recompensed by the applause of the 
public, the decent honours of burial, and the validity 
of their testaments f. The exquisite avarice and 
cruelty of Domitian appear to have deprived the 
unfortunate of this last consolation, and it was still 
denied even by the clemency of the Antonines. A 
voluntarv death, which, in the case of a capital 
offence, mtervened between the accusation and the 
sentence, was admitted as a confession of guilt, and 
the spoils of the deceased were seized by the inhuman 
claims of the treasury J. Yet the civilians have al- 

• Polyb. L vi. p. 643. The extension of the empire and dty 
of Rome obliged the exile to seek a more distant place of retire- 
ment. 

f Qui de se statuebant, huroabantur corpora, manebant testa- 
menta ; pretiura festinandi. Tacit. Annal. vi. 25, with the notes 
of Lipsius. 

X Julius Paulus (Sentent. Receipt. 1. v. tit. xii. p. 476), the 
Pandects (1. xlviii. tit. xxi), the Code (1. ix. tit. L), Bynkershoek 
(torn. i. p. 5.9 ; Observat .1. C. R. iv.4), and Montesquieu (Esprit 
des Loix, I. xxix. c. 9), define the civil limitations of the liberty 
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ways respected the natural right of a citizen to 
dispose of his life ; and the posthumous disgrace in- 
vented by Tarquin* to check the despair of his 
subjects, was never revived or imitated by suc- 
ceeding tyrants. The powers of this world have 
indeed lost their dominion over him who is resolved 
on death ; and his arm can only be restrained by 
the religious apprehension of a future state. Sui- 
cides are enumerated by Virgil among the unfor- 
tunate, rather than the guilty t ; and the poetical 
fables of the infernal shades could not seriously in- 
fluence the faith or practice of mankind. But the 
precepts of the gospel, or the church have at lengA 
imposed a pious servitude on the minds of Christians, 
and condemn them to expect, without a murmur, 
the last stroke of disease or the executioner. 

The penal statutes form a very small proportion 
of the sixty-two books of the code and pandects ; 
and, in all judicial proceeding, the life or death of 
a citizen is determined with less caution and delay 
than the most ordinary question of covenant or in- 
heritance. This singular distinction, though some- 
thing may be allowed for the urgent necessity of 
defending the peace of society, is derived from thq 
nature of criminal and civil jurisprudence. Our 
duties to the state are simple and uniform ; the law 
by which he is condemned, is inscribed not only 
on brass or marble, but on the conscience of the 
offender, and his guilt is commonly proved by the 

and privileges of suicide. The criminal penalties are the production 
of a later and darker age. 

♦ Plin. Hist. Natur. xxxvi. ^4. When he fatigued his subjects 
in building the Capitol, many of the labourers were provoked to 
despatch themselves ; be nailed their dead bodies to crosses. 

t The sole resemblance of a violent and premature death has 
engaged Virgil (/Eneid, vi. 434 — 439) to confound suicides with 
infants, lovers, and persons unjustly condemned. Heyne, the best 
if his editors, is at a loss to deduce the idea, or ascertain the juris- 
prudence, of the Roman poet. 
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testimony of a single fact. But our relations to 
«ach other are various and infinite : our obligations 
are created, annulled,, and modified, by injuries, 
benefits, and promises; and the interpretation of 
voluntary contracts and testaments, which are often 
dictated by fraud or ignorance, affords a long and 
laborious exercise to the sagacity of the judge. The 
business of life is multiplied by the extent of com- 
merce and dominion, and the residence of the parties 
in the distant provinces of an empire, is productive 
of doubt, delay, and inevitable appeals from the 
local to the supreme magistrate. Justinian, the 
Greek emperor of Constantinople and the East, was 
the legal successor of the Latian shepherd who had 
planted a colony on the banks of the Tiber. In a 
period of thirteen hundred years, the laws had re- 
luctantly followed the changes of government and 
manners; and the laudable desire of conciliating 
ancient names with recent institutions, destroyed 
the harmony, and swelled the magnitude, of the 
obscure and irregular system. The laws which 
excuse on any occasions the ignorance of their sub- 
jects, confess their own imperfections ; the civil 
jurisprudence, as it was abridged by Justinian, still 
continued a mysterious science and a profitable trade, 
and the innate perplexity of the study was involved 
in tenfold darkness by the private industry of the 
practitioners. The expense of the pursuit some- 
times exceeded the value of the prize, and the fairest 
rights were abandoned by the poverty or prudence 
of the claimants. Such costly justice might tend to 
abate the spirit of litigation, but the unequal pressure 
serves only to increase the influence of the rich, and 
to aggravate the misery of the poor. By the sedilatory 
and expensive proceedings, the wealthy pleader 
obtains a more certain advantage than he could hope 
from the accidental corruption of his judge. The 
experience of an abuse, from which our own age 
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and country are not perfectly exempt, may scmie- 
times provoke a generous indignation, and extort 
the hasty wish of exchanging our elaborate juris- 
prudence for the simple and summary decrees of a 
Turkish cadhi. Oiu* calmer reflection will suggest, 
that such forms and delays are necessary to guard 
the person and property of the citizen; that the 
discretion of the judge is the first engine of tyranny, 
and that the laws of a free people should foresee and 
determine every question that may probably arise 
in the exercise of power and the transactions of in- 
dustry. But the government of Justinian united 
the evils of liberty and servitude ; and the Romans 
were oppressed at the same time by the multiplicity 
of their laws and the arbitrary will of their mastar. 



CHAP. XLV. 



Reign of the younger Justin — Embassy of the Avars 
— Their settlement on the Danube — Conquest of 
Italy by the Lombards — Adoption and reign of 
Tiberius — Of Maurice — State of Italy under the 
Lombards and the exarchs — Of Ravenna — 
Distress of Rome — Character ana pontificate of 
Gregory I, 

During the last years of Justinian, his infirm 
mind was devoted to heavenly contemplation, and 
he neglected the business of the lower world. His 
subjects were impatient of the long continuance of 
his life and reign : yet all who were capable of re- 
flection, apprehended the moment of his death, 
which might involve the capital in tumult, and the 
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empire in civil war. Seven nephews* of the child- 
less monarchy the sons or grandsons of his brother 
and sister, had been educated in the splendour of a 
princely fortune; they had been shown in high 
commands to the provinces and armies ; their cha« 
racters were known, their followers were zealous, 
and as the jealousy of age postponed the declaration 
of a successor, they mi|^t expect with equal hopes 
the inheritance of their uncle. He expired in his 
palace after a reign, of thirty-eight years ; and th^ 
decisive opportumty was embraced by the friends 
of Justin, the son of Vigilantiaf. At the hour of 
midnight, his domestics were awakened by an im- 
portunate crowd, who thundered at his door, and 
obtained admittance by revealing themselves to be 
the principal members of the senate. These wel- 
come deputies announced the recent and momentous 
secret of the emperor's decease ; reported, or perhaps 
invented, his dying choice of the best beloved and 
most deserving of his nephews, and conjured Justin 
to prevent the disorders of the multitude, if they 
should perceive, with the return of light, that they 
were left without a master. After composing his 
countenance to surprise, sorrow, and decent modesty, 
Justin, by the advice of his wife Sophia, submitted 
to the authority of the senate. He was conducted 
with speed and silence to the palace; the guards 
saluted their new sovereign, and the martial and 
religious rites of his coronation were diligently ac- 
complished. By the hands of the proper officers he 

* See the family of Justin and Justinian in the Familiae Byzan. 
tinse of Ducange, p. 89 — 101. The devout civilians, Ludewig (in 
Vit. Justinian, p. 131) and Heineccius (Hist. Juris Roman, p. 
374)» have since illustrated the genealogy of their favourite prince. 

f In the story of Justin*s elevation, I have translated into 
nmple and concise prose the eight hundred verses of the two first 
books of Corippus, De Laudibus Justini, Appendix Hist Byzant. 
p. 401— 416, Rome, 1777. 

VOL. VII. P P 
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was invested with the imperial garments^ the red 
buskins^ white tunic^ and purple robe. A fortunate 
soldier, whom he instantly promoted to the rank of 
tribune, encircled his neck with a military collar : 
four robust youths exalted him on a shield ; he stood 
firm and erect to receive the adoraticm of his subjects; 
and their choice was ^mctified by the benediction 
of the patriarch, who imposed the diadem on the 
head of an orthodox prince. The hippodrome was 
already filled with innumerable multitudes ; and no 
sooner did the emperor appear on his throne^ than 
the voices of the blue ana the green factions were 
confounded in the same loyal acclamations. In the 
speeches which Justin adchressed to the senate and 
people, he promised to correct the abuses which had 
disgraced the age of his predecessor, displayed the 
maxims of a just and beneficent government, and 
declared, that on the approaching calends of Ja- 
nuary*, he would revive in his own person the 
name and liberality of a Roman consul. The im- 
mediate discharge of his unc}e's debts exhibited a 
solid pledge of his faith and generosity ; a train of 
porters laden with bags of gold advanced into the 
midst of the hippodrome, and the hopeless creditors 
of Justinian accepted this equitable pa3rment as a 
voluntary gift. Before the end of tlu'ee years, his 
example was imitated and surpassed by the empress 
Sophia, who delivered many indigent citizens from 
the weight of debt and usury : an act of benevolence 
the best entitled to gratitude, since it relieves the 
most intolerable distress^ but in which the bounty 
of a prince is the most Uable to be abused by the 
claims of prodigality and fraud t. 

* It is surprising how Pagi (Critica in Anna!. Baron, torn. ii. 
p. 639) could be tempted by any chronicles to contradict the plain 
and decisive text of Corippus (vicina dona, 1. ii. 354 ; vioina dies, 
l.iv. 1), and to postpone, till A. D. 567, the consulship of Justin. 

-)- Ttieophan. Chronograph* p. 205. Whenever Cedreoos or 
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On the seventh day of his reign^ Justin gare 
audience to the ambassadors of the A vars^ and the 
scene was deccnrated to impress the barbarians with 
astonishment^ veneration^ and terror. From the 
palace-gate^ the ^)acious courts and long porticoes 
were lined with me lofty crests and gilt bucklers of 
the guards^ who presented their spears and axes 
with more confidence than they woidd have shown 
ia a field of battle. The officers who exercised the 
power, or attended the person, of the prince, were 
attired in their richest habits, and arranged according 
to the military and civil order of the hierarchy. 
When the veil of the sanctuary was withdrawn, the 
ambassadors beheld the emperor of the East on his 
throne, beneath a canopy or dome, which was sup- 
ported by four columns, and crowned with a winged 
figure of victory. In the first emotions of surprise, 
they submitted to the servile adoration of the By- 
zantine court; but as soon as thev rose from the 
ground, Targetius, the chief of tne embassy, ex- 
pressed the freedom and pride of a barbarian. He 
extolled, by the tongue of h^s interpreter, the great- 
ness of the chagan, by whose clemency the king- 
doms of the South were permitted to exist, whose 
victorious subjects had traversed the frozen rivers 
of Scythia, and who now covered the banks of the 
Danube with inniunerable tents. The late emperor 
had cultivated, with annual and costly gifts, the 
^endship of a grateful monarch, and the enemies of 
Rome had respected the allies of the Avars. The 
same prudence would instruct the nephew of Jus- 
tinian to imitate the liberality of his uncle, and to 
purchase the blessings of peace from an. invincible 
people, who delighted and excelled in the exercise 
of war. The reply of the emperor was delivered in 

Zontras are. mer^ transcribers! it is superfluous to al^ge their 
testimony. 
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the same strain of haughty defiance^ and he derived 
his confidence from the God of the Christians, the 
ancient glory of Rome, and the recent triumphs of 
Justinian. " The empire," said he, " abounds with 
men and horses, and arms sufficient to defend our 
frontiers, and to chastise the barbarians. You offer 
aid, you threaten hostilities: we despise your en- 
mity and your aid. The conquerors of the Avars 
solicit our alliance ; shall we dread their fugitives 
and exiles * ? The bounty of our uncle was granted 
to your misery, to your humble prayers. Prom us 
you shall receive a more important obligation^ the 
knowledge of your own weakness. Retire from our 
presence ; the lives of ambassadors are safe ; and if 
you return to implore our pardon, perhaps you will 
taste of our benevolence t •" On the report of his am- 
bassadors^ the chagan was awed by the apparent 
firmness of a Roman emperor^ of whose character and 
resources he was ignorant. Instead of executing 
his threats against ue eastern empire^ he mardied 
into the poor and savage countries- of Germany, 
which were subject to the dominion of the Franks. 

* Corippus, L ill. 390. The unquestionable sense relates to 
the Turks, the conquerors of the Avars ; but the word tcuUor has 
no apparent meaning, and the sole MS. of Cori|>pu8, from whence 
the first edition (1581, apud Flantin) was printed, is no longer tU 
sible. The last editor, Foggini of Rome, has inserted the con- 
jectural emendation of ioldan : but the proofs of Ducan^e ( Join- 
ville, Dissert xvL p. 232 — 240) for the early use of this title 
among the Turks and Persians, are weak or ambiguous. And I 
must incline to the authority of d'Herbelot (Bibliotheque Orient, 
p. 825), who ascribes the word to the Arabic and Chaldsean tongues, 
and the date to the beginning of the xith century, when it was be- 
stowed by the Chalif of Bagdad on Mahmud, prince of Gazna, and 
conqueror of India. 

•f For these characteristic speeches, compare the verse of Co- 
rippus (1. iii. 251 — 4UI} with the prose, of Menander (Excerpt. 
Legation, p. 102, 103). Their diversity proves, that they did not 
copy each other; their resembknce, that they drew from a comrooa 
original. 
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After two doubtful battles, he consented to retire ; 
and the Austrasian king relieved the distress of his 
camp with an immediate supply of corn and cattle*. 
Such repeated disappointments had chilled the spirit 
of the Avars; and their power would have dissolved 
away in the Sarmatian desert, if the alliance of 
Alboin, king of the Lombards, had not given a new 
object to their arms, and a lasting settlement to their 
wearied fortunes. 

While Alboin served under his father's standard^ 
be encountered in battle, and transpierced with his 
lance, the rival prince of the Gepidae. The Lombards, 
•who applauded such early prowess, requested his 
:(ather, with' unanimous acclamations, that the heroic 
youth, who had shared the dangers of the field, 
might be admitted to the feast of victory. '^ You 
are not unmindful," replied the inflexible Audoin, 
" of the wise customs of our ancestors. Whatever 
|nay be his merit, a prince is incapable of sitting at 
tabjle with his father tiU he has received his arms 
from a foreign and royal hand." Alboin bowed 
with reverence to the institutions of his country, 
selected forty companions, and boldly visited the 
court of Turisund, king of the Gepidae, who em- 
braced and entertained, according to tiie laws of 
bo^itality, the miu*derer of his son. At the banquet, 
whUst Alboin occupied the seat of the youth whom 
be had slain, a tender remembrance arose in the mkid 
of Turisund. " How dear is that place— how hateful 
is that person—" were the words that escaped, with a 
sigh, firom the indignant father. His ffrief exasperated 
the national resentment of the Gepidae ; and Cimi- 
mund, his surviving son, was provoked by wine, or 
ftsAjexfoA affection, to the desire of vengeance. " The 

• For the Austrasian war, see Menander (Excerpt. Legat. p. 
110), Gregory of Tours (Hist. Franc. 1. iv, c. 29), and Paul the 
deacon (de Gest Langobard. 1. ii. c. 10). 

pf3 
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Lombardsy" said the rude barbarian^ ** resemble, m 
figure and in smell, the mares of our Sarmatian 
pkins." And this insult was a coarse allusion to 
the white bands which enveloped their legs. '^ Add 
another resemblance/' rcnplied an audaaous Lom- 
bard; '' you have felt how strongly they kick. 
Visit the plain of Asfeld^ and seek for the bones of 
thy brother, they are mingled with those of the 
vilest animals." The Gepidse, a nation of warriors, 
started from their seats; and the fearless Alboin, 
with his forty companions, laid their hands on their 
swords. The tumult was appeased by the venerable 
interposition of Turisund. He saved his own honour 
and the life of his guest ; and, after the solemn rites 
of investiture, dismissed the stranger in the bloody 
arms of his son — the gift of a weeping parent. 
Alboin returned in triumph; and the Lombards, 
who celebrated his matchless intrepidity, were ami- 
pelled to praise the virtues of an enemy ^. Li this 
extraordinary visit he had probably seen the 
daughter of Cunimund, who soon after ascended 
the throne of the Grepidse. Her name was Rosamond, 
an appellation expressive of female beauty, and 
which our own history or romance has consecrated 
to amorous tales. The king of the Lombards (the 
father of Alboin no longer lived) was contracted to 
the grand-daughter of Clovis ; but the restraints of 
faith and policy soon yielded to the hope of pos- 
sessing the fair Rosamond, and of insulting her fii- 
mily and nation. The arts of persuasion were tried 
without success ; and the impatient lover, by force 
and stratagem, obtained the object of his desires. 
War was the consequence, which he foresaw and 
solicited ; but the Lombards could not long with- 

* Paul Waroefrid, the deacon of Friuli. de Gest.LaDgobard. L 
i. c. 23f 24. His pictures of national manners, though rudely 
sketched, are more lively and faithful than thos« of Bede^ or Gre- 
gory of Tours. 
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stand the furious assault of the Gepidae, who were 
sustained by a Roman army. And as the offer of 
marriage was rejected with contempt, Alboin was 
compeQed to relinquish his prey, and to partake of 
the disgrace which he had inflicted on the house of 
Cunimund *. 

When a public quarrel is envenomed by private 
injuries, a blow that is not mortal or decisive can 
be productive only of a short truce, which allows 
the imsuccessful combatant to sharpen his arms for 
a new encoimter. The strength of Alboin had been 
found unequal to the gratification of his love, am- 
bition, and revenge : he condescended to implore the 
formidable aid of the chagan ; and the arguments 
that he employed are expressive of the art and policy 
of the barbarians. In the attack of the Gepidse, he 
had been prompted by the just desire of extirpating 
a people whom their alliance with the Roman empire 
had rendered the common enemies of the nations, 
and the personal adversaries of the chagan. If* the 
forces of the Avars and the Lombards should unite 
in this glorious quarrel, the victory was secure, and 
the reward inestimable : the Danube, the Hebrus, 
Italy, and Constantinople, would be exposed, with- 
out a barrier, to their invincible arms. But if they 
hesitated or delayed to prevent the malice of the 
Romans, the same spirit ^hich had insulted, would 

?ursue the Avars to the extremity of the earth, 
'hese specious reasons were heard by the chagan 
with coldness and disdain: he detained the Lombard 
ambassadors in his camp, protracted the negotiation^ 
and by turns alleged his want of inclination, or his 
want of ability, to undertake this important enter- 
prise. At length he signified the ultimate price of 

* The story is told by an impostor (Theophylact. Simocat L vi. 
c. 1 C), but he bad art enough to build his fictions on public and no- 
torious facts. 
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his alliance^ that the Lombards should immediately 
present him with the tithe of their cattle ; that the 
spoils and captives should be equally divided ; but 
that the lands of the G^dae should become the sole 
patrimony of the Avars. Such hard conditions were 
eagerly accepted by the passions of Alboin ; and as 
the Romans were dissatisfied with the ingratitude 
and perfidy of the (jepidse^ Justin abandoned that 
incorrigible people to their fate^ and remained the 
tranquil spectator of this unequal conflict The 
despair of Cimimund was active and dangerous. 
He was informed that the Avars had entered his 
confines; but on the strong assurance, that, after 
the defeat of the Lombards, these foreign invaders 
would easily be repelled, he rushed forwards to en- 
counter the implacable enemy of his name and fa- 
mily. But the courage of the Grepidae could secure 
them no more than an honourable death. The 
bravest of the nation fell in the field of battle ; the 
king of the Lombards contemplated with delight 
the head of Cunimund ; and his skull was fashi<med 
into a cup, to satiate the hatred of the conqueror, or, 
perhaps, to comply with the savage custom of his 
country^. After this victory, no farther obstacle 
could impede the progress of die co^federates, and 
they faithfully executed the terms of their agree- 
ment t* The fair countries of Walachia, Moldavia, 
Transylvania, and the parts of Hungary beyond the 
Panube, were occupied, without resistance, by a 
new colony of Scythians; and the Dacian e^npire 

^ It appears from Strabo, Pliny, and Ammianus ]^arcelltnus» 
that the same practice was common among the Scythian tribes 
(Muratori, Scriptores Rer. Italip. tom. i. p. 424). The tcalpt 
of North America are likewise trophies of valoMr. The skuQ of 
Cunimund was pfeserved above two hundred years amongr the 
Lombards ; and Paul himself was one of the guests to whom Duke 
Ratchis exhibited this cup on a high festival (1. ii: c. 28.) 

t Paul, L i. c. 27. Menander, in Excerpt. I«gat. p. 110, 111. 
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of the chagans subsisted with splendour above two 
hundred and thirty years. The nation of the Ge- 
pidse was dissolved; but in the distribution of the 
captives, the slaves of the Avars were less fortunate 
than the companions of the Lombards, whose gene- 
rosity adopted a valiant foe, and whose freedom was 
incompatible with cool and deliberate tyranny. One 
moiety of the spoil introduced into the camp of Al- 
boin more wealth than a barbarian could readily 
compute. The fair Rosamond was persuaded or 
compelled to acknowledge the rights of her victo- 
rious lover; and the daughter of Cunimimd ap- 
peared to forgive those crimes which might be im- 
puted to her own irresistible charms. 

The destruction of a mighty kingdom established 
the fame of Alboin. In Sie days of Charlemagne^ 
the Bavarians, the Saxons, and the other tribes of 
the Teutonic language, still repeated the songs 
which described the heroic virtues, the valour, libe-, 
rality, and fortune of the king of the Lombards^. 
But his ambition was yet unsatisfied ; and the con- 
queror of the (jepidae turned his eyes from the 
Danube to the richer banks of the Po and the Tiber. 
Fifteen years had not elapsed, since his subjects^ 
the confederates of Narses, had visited the pleasant 
climate of Italy: the moimtains, the rivers, the 
highways, were familiar to their memory: the re- 
port of their success, perhaps the view of tJieir spoilsi^ 
had kindled in the rising generation the flame of 

- * Ut hactenus vtiam tam apud Bajoariorum gentem, quam et 

Saxonum let alios ejusdem lingus homines^ in eorum car. 

minibus celebretur. Paul, 1. i. c. 27. H6 died A. D. 799 (Mura- 
tori, in Praefat torn. I, p. 397). These German songs, some of 
which might be as old as Tacitus (de Moribus Genn. c. 2), were 
compiled and transcribed b}' Charlemagne. Barbara et antiquissima 
carmina, quibus vetsrum r^um actus et bella canebanlur scripsit 
memoriaeque mandavit Eginard, in Vit. Carol. Magn. c. 29, p. 
130, 131). The poems, which Goldast commends (Animad vers 
ad Eginard, p. 2U7), appear to be recent and contemptible romances. 
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emulatioii and enterprise. Their hopes were en- 
couraged by the spirit and eloquence of Allxun; 
and it is afiurmed that he spoke to their senses, by 
producing, at the royal feast, the fairest and most 
exquisite fruits that grew spontaneously in the 
garden of the world. , No sooner had he erected his. 
standard, than the native strength of the Lombards 
was multiplied by the adventurous youth of Ger- 
many and Scythia. The robust peasantry of Nori- 
cum and Pannonia had resumed die manners of bar- 
barians ; and the names of die Gepidae, Bulgarians, 
Sarmatians, and Bavarians, may be distinctly traced 
in the provinces of Italy*. Of the Saxons, the old 
allies of the Lombards, twenty thousand warriors, 
with their wives and children, accepted the invitation 
of Alboin. Their bravery contributed to his success ; 
Init the accession or the absence of their numbers 
was not sensibhr felt in the magnitude oi his host 
Every mode of reli^on was freely practised by its 
vespeddve votaries. The king of tne Lombards had 
been educated in the Arian heresy ; but the cathoHca^ 
in their public worship, were alk>wed to pray £ar 
his conversion ; while tibie mxae stubborn barbarians 
sacrificed a she-goat, or perhaps a captive, to the 
vgods of their facers f. The Lombards, and their 
confederates, were united by their common attach- 
ment to a chief, who excelled in all the virtues and 
vices of a savage hero ; and the vigilance of Alboin 
provided an ample magazine of offensive and defen- 
sive arms for the use of the expedition. The port- 
able wealth of the Lombards attended the march'; 

* The other nations are refaeiM'sed by Paul (1. H. c 6, 26). 
Muratori (Antichha Italiane, torn. i. dissert, i. p. 4) has discovered 
^he village of tlie Bavarians, three miles from Modena. 

f Gregory the Roman (Dialog. L iii. o. 27, 28, apyd Baron. 
Annal. Kccles. A. D. 679<i No. 10) supposes that they likewise 
adored this she-goat I know but of one religion in which the god 
and the victim are the same. 
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their Ifflids they cheerfully relmquished to the Avars, 
on the solemn promise, which was made and ac- 
cepted without a smile, that if they failed in the 
conquest of Italy, these voluntary eiales should be 
reinstated in, dieir former possessions. 

They might have failed, if Narses had been the 
imtagonist of the Lombards ; and the veteran war- 
riors, •the associates of his Gothic victory, would 
have encountered with reluctance an enemy whom 
they dreaded and esteemed. But the weakness of 
the Byzantine court was subservient to the barba- 
rian cause ; and it was for the ruin of Italy, that the 
emperor once listened to the complaints o£ his sub- 
jects. The virtues of Narses were stained with 
avarice ; and in his provincial reign of fifteen years 
he accumulated a treasure of gold and silver which 
surpassed the modesty of a private fortune. His 
government was oppressive or unpopular, and the 
general discontent was expressed widi freedom by 
flie deputies of Rome. Before the throne of Justin 
they boldly declared, that their Gothic servitude 
had been more tolerable than the despotism of a 
Oreek eunudi ; and that, unless their tyrant were 
instantly removed, they woiild consult their own 
happiness in the choice of a master. The apprehen- 
sion of a revolt was urged by the voice of envy and 
detraction, which had so recently triumphed over 
the merit of Belisarius. A new exarch, Longinus, 
was appointed to supersede the conqueror of Italy ; 
and the base motives of his recal were revealed in 
the insulting mandate of the empress Sophia, " that 
he should leave to men the exercise of arms, and 
return to his proper station among the maidens of 
the palace, where a distaff should be again placed 
in the hand of die eunuch." " I will spin her such 
a thread, as she shall not easily unravel !" is said to 
have been the reply which indignation and con- 
scious virtue extcrted from the hero. Instead of 
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attending, a slave and a victim, at the gate of the 
Byzantine palace, he retired to Naples, fram-^ence 
(if any credit is duetothebelief of the times) Narses 
invited the Lombards to chastise the ingratitude of 
the prince and people*. But the passions of the 
people are furious and changeable ; and the Romans 
8O0J1 recollected the merits, or dreaded the resent- 
ment, of their victorious general. By the mediae 
tion of the pope, who undertook a special pilgrimage 
to Naples, men* repentance was accepted ; and Narses, 
assuming a milder aspect and amore dutiful language, 
consented to fix his residence in the Capitol. His 
death t, though in the extreme period of old age, 
was unseasonable and premature, since his genius 
alone could have repaired the last and fatal error of 
his life. The reality, or the suspicion, of a conspi- 
racy disarmed and disunited the Italians. The sol- 
diers resented the disgrace, and bewailed tiie loss, 
of their general. They were ignorant of dieir new 
exarch ; and Longinus was himself ignorant of the 
state of the army and the province. In the pre- 
ceding years Italy had been desolated by pestilence 
and famine ; and a disaffected people ascribed the 
calamities of nature to the guilt or folly of their 
rulers t. 

• The charge of the deacon against Narses (L ii. c. 5) may be 

froundless ; but the weak apology of the cardinal (Baron. AnnaU 
Iccles. A. D. 567, No. 8—12) is rejected by the best critics— 
Pagi (torn. ii. p. 639, 640), Muratori (Annaii d^Italia, torn. ▼. 

Li 60— 163), and the last editors, Horatius Blancus (Script, 
rum Italic, torn. i. p. 427. 428) and Philip Argelatus (Sigon. 
Opera, torn. ii. p. 1 1, 12). The Narses who assisted at the coro- 
nation of Justin (Corippus, 1. iii. 22 1 ) is clearly understood to be 
a different person. 

t The death of Narses is mentioned by Paul, l.ii c. 11 ; Anastas. 
in Vit. Johan. iii. p. 43 ; Agnellus, Liber Pontifical. Raven, in 
Script. Rer. Jtalicarum, torn. ii. part i. p. 114, 124. Yet I cannot 
believe, with Agnellus, that Narses was ninety-five years of age. 
Is it probable that all his exploits were performed at fourscore? 

t The designs of Narses and of the Lombards for the invasion of 
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Whatever might be the grounds of his security^ 
Alboin neither expected nor encountered a Roman 
army in the field. He ascended the Julian Alps, 
and looked down with contempt and desire on tiie 
fruitful plains to which bis victory communicated 
the perpetual appellation of Lombardy. A faithful 
chieftain, and a select band, were stationed at Forum 
Julii, the modem Friuli, to guard the passes of the 
mountains. The Lombards respected the strength 
of Pavia, and listened to the prayers of the Trevi- 
sans : their slow and heavy multitudes proceeded to 
occupy the palace and city of Verona ; and Milan, 
now rising from her ashes, was invested by the 
powers of Alboin ^ve months after his departure 
from Pannonia. Terror preceded his march; he 
foimd everjrwhere, or he left, a dreary solitude ; and 
the pusillanimous Italians presumed, without a trial, 
that the stranger was invincible. Escaping to lakes, 
or rocks, or morasses, the affrighted crowds con- 
cealed some fragments of their wealth, and delayed 
the moment of their servitude. Paulinus, the pa- 
triarch of Aquileia, removed his treasures, sacred 
and profane, to the isle of Grado^, and his succes- 
sors were adopted by the infant republic of Venice, 
which was continually enriched by the public cala- 
mities. Honoratus, who filled the chair of St Am- 
brose, had credulously accepted the faithless offers 
of a capitulation; and the ardibishop, with the 
clergy and nobles of Milan, were driven by the per- 

Italy, are exposed in the last chapter of the first book, and the seven 
first chapters of the second book, of Paul the deacon. ' 

• Which, from this translation, was called New Aquileia ( Chron. 
Venet. p. 3). The patriarch of Grado soon became the first citizen 
of the republic (p. 9, &c.), but his seat was not removed to Venice 
till the year 1450. He is now decorated with titles and honours ; 
but the genius of the church has bowed to that of the state, and the 

fovemment of a catholic city is strictly pretbyterian. Thomassin, 
)iscipline de TEglise, torn. i. p. 156, 167, 161—165. Amelotde 
la Houssaye, GouTernement de Venise, torn. i. p. 256'-'i6l. 
VOL. VII. G G 
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fidy of Alboin to seek a refuge in the less accessible 
ramparts of Genoa. Along the maritime coasts the 
courage of the inhabitants was supported by the 
duality of supply> the hopes of relief, and the power 
of escape ; but from the Trentine hills to the gates 
of Ravenna and Rome, the inland regions of Italy 
became, without a battle or a siege, the lasting pa^ 
trimony of the Lmnbards. The submission of the 
people invited the barbarian to assume the character 
of a lawful sovereign, and the helpless exarch was 
confined to the office of annoimcing to the emperor 
Justin the rapid and irretrievable loss of his pro- 
vinces and cities *. One city, which had been dili- 
gently fortified by the GU)dis, resisted die arms of a 
new mvader ; and while Italy was subdued by die 
flying detachments of the tiombards, the royal camp 
was fixed above three years before the western gate 
of Ticinum, or Pavia, The same courage Which 
obtains the esteem of a civilised enemy, provokes 
the fury of a savage ; and the impati^it besieger had 
bound himself by a tremendous oath, that age, and 
sex, and dignity, should be confi>unded in a general 
massacre. The aid of famine at lengdi enabled him 
to execute his bloody vow ; but as Alboin Altered 
the gate, his horse stumbled, fell, and could not be 
raised from the ground. One of his attendants was 
prompted by compassion, or piety, to interpret this 
miraculous sign of the wrath of heaven : the con- 
queror paused and relented ; he sheathed his sword, 
and, peacefiiUy reposing himself in the palace of 
Theodoric, proclaimed to the trembling multitude, 
that they should live and obey. Delighted with 
the situation of a city, which was endeared to his 
pride by the difficulty of the purchase, the prince of 

* Paul has given a description of Italy, as it was then divided into 
eighteen regions (1. ii. c. 14 — 24). The Dissertatio Chorographica 
de Italia Medii ^vi, by Father Beretti, a Benedictine monk, and 
regius professor at Pavia, has been usefully consulted. 
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tlie Lombards disdain^ the ancient glories of Mi- 
lan ; and Pavia> during some ages^ was respected as 
the capital of the kingdom of Italy*. 

The reign of the founder was splendid and tran- 
sient; and before he could regulate his new con- 
quests^ Alboin fell a sacrifice to domestic treason and 
female revenge. In a palace near Vercgtia, which 
had not been erected for the barbarians^ be feasted 
the companions of his arms ; intoxication was the 
reward of valour^ and the king himself was tempted, 
by appetite or vanity, to exceed the ordinary mea- 
sure of his intemperance. After draining many ca- 
pacious bowls of Rhc^tian or Falemian wine, he 
called for the skull of Cunimund, the noblest and 
most precious ornament of his sideboard. The cup 
of victory was accepted with horrid applause by the 
circle of the Lombard chiefs. " Fill it again with 
wine/' exclaimed the inhuman conqueror, fill it to 
the brim; carry this goblet to Ae queen, and re- 
quest in my name that she would rejoice with her 
father." Li an agony of grief and rage, Rosamond 
had strength to utter, " Let the will of my Lord be 
obeyed V and touching it with her lips, pronounced 
a silent imprecation, tl^t the insult should be washed 
away in me blood of Alboin. Some indulgence 
might be due to the resentment of a daughter, if she 
had not already violated the duties of a wife. Im- 
placable in her enmity, or inconstant in her love, the 
queen of Italy had stooped from the throne to the 
arms of a subject, and Helmichis, the king's ar- 
mour-bearer, was the secret minister of her pueasure 
fmd revenge. Against the proposal of the murder, 
he could no longer urge the scruples of fidelity or 

* For the conquest of Italy, see the original materials of Paul 
(L ii. c. 7—10, 13, 14, 25,' 26, 27), the eloquent narrative of 
Sigonius (torn. n. de Regno Italiae, 1. i. p. 13—19), and the cor- 
rect and critical review of Muratori (Annali d'ltalta, torn. v. p. 164 
—180). 
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gratitude; but Helmichis trembled^ when he re- 
volved the danger as well as the guilty when he re- 
collected the matchless strength and intrepidity of a 
warrior^ whom he had so often attended in the field 
of battle. He pressed and obtained, that one of the 
bravest champions of the Lombards should be asso- 
ciated to the enterprise ; but no more than a pro- 
mise of secrecy could be drawn from the gaUant 
Peredeus ; and the mode of seduction employed bv 
Rosamond betrays her shameless insensibility both 
to honour and love. She supplied the place of one 
of her female attendants who was beloved by Pere- 
deus> and contrived some excuse for darkness and 
silence, till she could inform her companion that he 
had enjoyed the queen of die Lombards, and that 
his own death, or the death of Alboin, must be the 
consequence of such treasonable adultery. Li this 
alternative, he chose rather to be the accomplice 
than the victim of Rosamond^, whose undaunted 
spirit was incapable of fear or remorse. She ex- 
pected, and soon foimd, a favourable moment, when 
the king, oppressed with wine, had retired from the 
table to his afternoon slumbers. His faithless spouse 
was anxious for his health and repose ; the gates of 
the palace were shut, the arms removed, the atten- 
dants dismissed, and Rosamond, after lulling him to 
rest by her tender caresses, unbolted the chamber- 
door, and urged the reluctant conspirators to the 
instant execution of the deed. On the first alarm, 
the warrior started from his couch ; his sword, whi(^ 
he attempted to draw, had been fastened to the scab- 
bard by the hand of Rosamond ; and a small stool, 

* The classical reader will recollect the wife and murder of Can- 
daules, so agreeably told in the first book of Herodotus. The choice 
of Gyges, aipttrat avrog tttptuvai, may serve as the excuse of Pe- 
redeus ; and this soft insinuation of an odious idea has been imitated 
by the best writers of antiquity (Graevius, ad Ciceron. Orat pro 
Milone, c 10). 
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his only weapon^ could not long protect him from 
the spears of the assassins. The daughter of Cuni* 
mund smiled in his fall ; his body was buried under 
the staircase of the palace^ and the grateful poste- 
rity of the Lombards revered the tomb and the me- 
mory of their victorious leader. 

The ambitious Rosamond aspired to reign in the 
name of her lover ; the city and palace of Verona 
were awed by her power^ and a faithful band of her 
native Gepidse wa6 prepared to applaud the revenge^ 
and to second the wishes, of their sovereign. But 
the Lombard chiefs, who fled in the first moments 
of consternation and disorder, had resumed their 
courage and collected their powers ; and the nation, 
instead of submitting to her reign, demanded, with 
unanimous cries, that justice should be executed on 
the guiltv spouse and the murderers of their king. 
She sougnt a refuge among the enemies of her coim- 
try, and a criminal who deserved the abhorrence of 
mankind was protected by the selfish policnr of the 
search. With her daughter, the heiress of tne Lom- 
bard throne, her two lovers, her trusty Gepidas, and 
the nM»ls of the palace of Verona, Bpsamond de- 
scended the Adige and the Po, and was transported 
by a Greek vessel to the safe harbour of Ilavenna. 
Longinus beheld with delight the charms and the 
treasures of the widow of Alboin : her situation and 
her past conduct might justify the most licentious 
proposals ; and she r^dily listened to the passion of 
a minister, who, even in the decline of the empire, 
was respected as the equal of kings. The deatib of 
a jealous lover yras an easy and grateful sacrifice, 
and as Helmichis issued from the bath, he received 
Ihe deadly potion from the hand of his mistress. 
The taste of the liquor, its speedy operation, and 
his experience of the character of Rosamond, con- 
vinced him that he was poisoned: he pointed his 
dagger to her breast, compelled her to drain the re- 

o o3 
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mainder of the cup, and expired in a few minutes, 
with the consolation that she could not survive to 
enjoy the finiits of her wickedness. The daughter 
of ^boin and Rosamond, with the richest spoils of 
the Lombards, was embarked for Constantinople; 
the surprising strength of Peredeus amused and 
terrified the imperial court: his blindness and re- 
venge exhibited an imperfect copy of the adventures 
of Samson. By the free sufirage of the nation, in 
the assembly of Pavia, Clepho, one of their noblest 
chiefs, was elected as the successor of Alboin. Be- 
fore ihe end of eighteen months, the throne was 
polluted by a second murder ; Clepho was stabbed 
by the hand of a domestic ; the regal office was sus- 
pended above ten years, during the minority of his 
son Autharis ; and Italy was chvided and oppressed 
by a ducal aristocracy of thirty tyrants*. 

When the nephew of Justinian ascended the 
throne, he prodauned a new era of happiness and 
glory. The annals of the second Justin t are marked 
with disgrace abroad, and misery at home. In the 
West the Roman empire was afflicted by the loss of 
Italy, the desolation of Africa, and ^e conquests of 
the Persians. Injustice prevailed both in the ca- 
pital and the provmces ; tne rich trembled for their 
property, the poor for their safety, the ordinary ma^ 
gistrates were ignorant or venal, the occasional re- 
medies appear to have been arbitrary and violent, 
and the complaints of the people could no longer be 
silenced by me splendid names of a legislator and a 

• See the history of Paul, L ii. c. 28—32. I have borrowed some 
interesting circumstances from the Liber Pontificalia of Agnellus, 
in Script. Rer. Ital. torn. ii. p. 124. Of all chronological guides, 
Muratori is the safest. 

t The original authors for the reign of Justin the Toungeri are 
Evagrius, Hist Eccles. 1. t. c. 1 — 12; Theophanes, in Chrono- 
graph, p. 204—210 ; Zonaras, torn. ii. 1. juv. p. 70 — 72 ; Cedrenus, 
io Compend. p. 388—392. 
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conqueror. The opinicm which imputes to the prince 
all Uie calamities of his times, may be countenanced 
by the historian as a serious truth or a salutary pre- 
judice. Yet a candid suspicion will arise, that the 
sentiments of Justin were pure and benevolent, and 
that he might have filled his station without reproach, 
if Uie faculties of his mind had not been impaired by 
disease, which deprived the emperor of the use of 
his feet, and confined him to the palace, a stranger 
to the complaints of the people and the vices of the 
government. The tardy knowledge of his own im- 
potence determined him to lay down the weight of 
the diadem ; and in the choice of a worthy substi- 
tute, he showed some s3n:nptoms of a discerning and 
even magnanimous spirit. The only son of Justin 
and Sophia died in his infancy : their daughter Ara- 
bia was the wife of Baduarius*, superintendent of 
the palace, and afterwards commander of the Italian 
armies, who vainly aspired to confirm the rights of 
marriage by those of adoption. While the empire 
appeared an object of desire, Justin was accustomed 
to behold with jealousy and hatred his brothers and 
cousins, the rivals of ms hopes ; nor could he depend 
on Ae gratitude of those who would accept the pur- 
ple as a restitution, ratiier than a gift. Of these 
competitors, one had been removed by exile, and 
afterwards by death ; and the emperor himself had 
inflicted such cruel insults on another, that he must 
either dread his resentment or despise his patience. 



* Dispositorque novus sacrse Baduarius auls. 
Successor soceri mox factus Cura palati. G)rippus. 

Baduarius is enumerated among the descendants and allies of the 
house of Justinian. A family of noble Venetians (Casa Badoero) 
built churches and gave dukes to the republic as early as the ixth 
century; and if their descent be admitted, no kings in Europe can 
produce a pedigree so ancient and illustrious. Ducange, Fam. 
Byzantin. p. 99. Amelot de la Houssayci Gouvemement de Venise, 
tool. ii. p. 555. 
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This domestic animosity was refined into a g^erous 
resolution of seeking a successor^ not in his family^ 
but in the republic: and the artful Sophia recom- 
mended Tiberius *, his faithful captain of the guards^ 
whose virtues and fortune the emperor might cheri^ 
as the fruit of his judicious choice. The ceremony 
of his elevation to the rank of Caesar or Augustus^ 
was performed in the portico of the palace^ in the 
presence of the patriarch and the senate. Justin 
collected the remaining strength of his mind and 
body, but the popular belief that bis speech was in- 
spired by the Deity, betrays a very humble opinicm 
both of the man and of the times t • " You bdbold/' 
said the anperor, " the ensigns of supreme power. 
You are about to receive them not from my hand> 
but from the hand of God. Honour thern^ and from 
than you will derive hcmour. Respect the empress 
your mother ; you are now her son ; before, you were 
her servant, jDelight not in blood, abstain from re- 
venge, avoid those actiops by which I h|ive incurred 
the public hatred, and consult the experience rather 
than the example of your predecessor. As a man, I 
have sinned ; as a sinnor, even in this life I have 
been severely punished : but the^ servants (and he 
pointed to his ministers), who have abused my con- 
fidence, and inflamed my passions, will appear with 
me before the tribunal of Christ I have been da»r 
zled by the splendour of the diadem : be thou wise 
and modest ,* remember what you have been, ranem^ 



* The praise bestowed on princes before tl)eir elevatioii is the 
purest and most weighty. Cortppus has celebrated Tiberius at the 
time of the accession of Justin (I. i. 213 — ^222). Yet even a cap- 
tain of the guards might attract the flattery of an AfricAiS exile. 

f Evagrius (L v. c. 13) has added the reproach to his ministers. 
^e applies this speech to the ceremony when Tiberius was invested 
with the rank of Caesar. The loose expression, rather than the po- 
sitive error, of Theophaqes, &c. has delayed it to l^is Augustan in- 
vestiture immediately before the death of Justin. 
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ber what you are. You see around us your slaves 
and your children ; with the authority, assume the 
tenderness, of a parent. Love your people like your- 
self ; cultivate the affections, maintain die discipline, 
of the army : protect the fortunes of the rich, relieve 
the necessities of the poor*." The assembly, in 
silence and in tears, applauded the counsels, and 
sympathised with the repentance, of their prince ; 
the patriarch rehearsed tie prayers of the church ; 
Tiberius received the diadem on his knees, and 
Justin, who in his abdication appeared most worthy 
to reign, addressed the new monarch in the follow- 
ing words : — " If you consent, I live ; if you com- 
mand, I die : may the God of heaven and earth in- 
fuse into your heart whatever I have neglected or 
forgotten." The four last years of the emperor 
Justin were passed in tranquil obscuri^ : his con- 
science was no longer tormented by the remem- 
brance of those duties which he was incapable of 
discharging; and his choice was justified by the 
filial reverence and gratitude of Tiberius. 

Among the virtues of Tiberius t> his beauty (he 
was one of the tallest and most comely of the Ro- 
mans) might introduce him to the favour of Sophia ; 
and the widow of Justin was persuaded, that she 
should preserve her station and influence imder the 
reign of a second and more youthful husband. But 
if me ambitious candidate had been tempted to flat- 

* Theophylact Simocatta (L iii. c. II) declares that he shall give 
to posterity the speech of Justin as it was pronounced, without at. 
tempting to correct the imperfections of language or rhetoric 
Perhaps the vain sophist would have been incapable of producing 
such sentiments. 

"f For the character and reign of llberius, see Evagrius* 1. v. c. 
13 ; Theophylact, 1. iii. c. I'i, &c. ; Theophanes, in Chron. p. '2[0 
— 2 1 3 ; Zonaras, torn . ii. 1. xiv. p. 72 ; Cedrenus, p. 392 ; Paul 
Warnefrid, de Gestis Langobard. 1. iii. c. 11, 12. The deacon of 
Fonim Julii appears to have possessed some curious and authentic 
facts. 
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ter and dissemble^ it was no IcHiger in his power to 
fulfil her expectations^ or his o^^ promise. The 
factions of the hippodrome demanded^ with some 
impatience, the name of their new empress; both 
the people and Sophia were astonished by the pro-? 
clamation of Anastasia, the secret, though lawfiil 
wife of the emperor Tiberius. Whatever could al- 
leviate the disappointment of Sophia, imperial ho. 
nours, a stately palace, a numerous household, was 
liberally bestowed by the piety of her adopted son; 
on solemn occasions he attended and consulted the 
widow of his benefactor : but her ambition disdained 
the vain semblance of royalty, and the respectful 
appellation of mother served to exasperate, rather 
than appease, the rage of an injured w<anan. While 
she accepted, and repaid with a courtly smile, the 
fair expressions of regard and confidence, a secret 
alliance was concluded between the dowager em-i 
press and her ancient enemies ; and Justinian, the 
son of Germanus, was employed ^ the instrument 
of her revenge. The pride of the reigning house 
supported, with reluctance, the dominion of a 
stranger: the youth was deservedly popuUr; his 
name, afiter the death of Justin, had been mentioned 
by a tumultuous faction; and his own submissive 
ofier of his head, with a treasure of sixty thousand 
pounds, might be interpreted as an evidence of guilt, 
qr at least of fear. Justinian received a free pardon^ 
and the conunand of the eastern army. The Per- 
sian monarch fied before his arms ; and the accla- 
mations which accompanied his triumph declared 
him worthy of the purple. His art^ patroness had 
chosen the month of the vintage, while the emperoFj 
in a rural solitude, was permitted to enjoy the plea- 
sures of a subject. On the first intelligence of her 
designs he returned to Constantinople, and the con-, 
spiracy was suppressed by his presence and firmness. 
From the pomp and honours which she had abu9ed> 
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Sophia was reduced to a modest allowance : Tibe- 
rius dismissed her train^ intercepted her corre- 
spondence, and committed to a faithful guard the 
custody of her person. But the services of Justi- 
nian were not considered by that excellent prince as 
an aggravation of his offences ; after a mild reproof, 
his treason and ingratitude were forgiven; and it 
was commonly believed, that the emperor enter- 
tained some thoughts of contracting a double alli- 
ance with the rivji of his throne. The voice of an 
angel (such a fable was propagated) might reveal to 
the emperor, that he should always triumph over his 
domestic foes; but Tiberius derived a firmer as- 
surance from the innocence and generosity of his 
own mind. 

With the odious name of Tiberius, he assiubed 
the more popular appellation of Constantine, and 
imitated the purer virtues of the Antonines. After 
recording the vice or folly of so many Roman princes, 
it is pleasing to repose, for a moment, on a character 
conspicuous by the qualities of humanity, justice, 
temperance, and fortitude ; to contemplate a sove- 
reign affable in his palace, pious in the church, im- 
partial on the seat of judgment, and victorious, at 
least by his generals, in the Persian war. The most 
glorious trophy of his victory consisted in a multi- 
tude of captives whom Tiberius entertained, re- 
deemed, and dismissed to their native homes with 
the charitable spirit of a Christian hero. The merit 
or misfortunes of his own subjects had a dearer claim 
to his beneficence, and he measured his bounty not 
so much by their expectations as by his own dignity. 
This maxim, however dangerous in a trustee of the 
public wealth, was balanced by a principle of hu- 
manity and justice, which taught him to abhor, as 
of the basest aDoy, the gold that was extracted from 
the tears of the people. For their relief, as often as 
they had suffered by natural or hostile calamities, he 
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was impatient to remit the arrears of the past, or the 
demands of future taxes : he sternly rejected the 
servile offerings of his ministers, which were com- 
pensated by tenfold oppression ; and the wise and 
equitable laws of Tiberius excited the praise and 
regret of succeeding times. Constantinople believed 
that the emperor had discovered a treasure : but his 
genuine treasure consisted in the practice of liberal 
economy, and the contempt of all vain and super- 
fluous expense/ The Romans of the East would 
have been happy, if the best gift of heaven, a pa- 
triot king, had been confirmed as a proper and per- 
manent blessing. But in less than four years after 
the death of Justin, his worthy successor sunk into 
a mortal disease, which left him only sufficient time 
to restore the diadem, according to the tenure by 
which he held it, to the most deserving of his fdlow- 
citizens. 'He selected Maurice fi*om the crowd, a 
judgment more precious than the purple itself: the 
patriarch and senate were summoned to the bed of 
the dying prince ; he bestowed his daughter and the 
empire ; and his last advice was solemnly delivered 
by the voice of the questor. Tiberius expressed his 
hope, that the virtues of his son and successor would 
erect the noblest mausoleum to his memory. His 
memory was embalmed by the public affliction ; but 
the most sincere grief evaporates in the tumult of a 
new reign, and the eyes and acclamations of man- 
kind were speedily directed to the rising sun. 

The emperor Maurice derived his origin from an- 
cient Rome*, but his immediate parents were settled 
at Arabissus in Cappadocia, and their singular feli- 

* It is therefoie singular enough that Paul (1. iii. c. 15) should 
distinguish him as the first Greek emperor— primus ex Graeconim 
genere in imperio constitutus. His immediate predecessors had in- 
deed been born in the Latin provinces of Europe ; and a various 
reading, in Graecorum imperio, would apply the expression to the 
empire rather than the prince. 
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city preserved them alive to behold and partake the 
fortune of their august son. The youth of Maurice 
was spent in the profession of arms ; Tiberius pro- 
moted him to the command of a new and favourite 
legion of twelve thousand confederates ; his valour 
and conduct were signalized in the Persian war ; and 
he retiumed to Constantinople to accept^ as his just 
reward, the inheritance of the empire. Maurice as- 
cended the throne at the mature age of forty-three 
years ; and he reigned above twenty years over the 
East and over himself* ; expelling from his mind 
the wild democracy of passions, and establishing 
(according to the quaint expression of Evagrius) a 
perfect aristocracy of reason and virtue. Some sus- 
picion will degrade the testimony of a subject, though 
he protests that his secret praise should never reach 
the ear of his sovereignty and some failings seem to 
place the character of Maurice below the purer 
merit of his predecessor. His cold and reserved de- 
meanour might be imputed to arrogance ; his justice 
was not always exempt from cruelty, nor his cle- 
mency from weakness ; and his rigid economy too 
often exposed him to the reproach of avarice. But 
the rational wishes of an absolute monarch must 
tend to the happiness of his people ; Maurice was 
endowed with sense and courage to promote that 
happiness, and his administration was directed by 
the principles and example of Tiberius. The pu- 
sillanimity of the Greeks had introduced so complete 



• Consult, for the character and reign of Maurice, the fifth and 
sixth books of Evagrius, particularly 1. vi. c. 1 ; the eight books of 
his prolix and florid history by Theophylact Simocatta ; Theophanes, 
p. 213, &c. ; Zonaras, torn. ii. 1. xiv. p. 73 ; Cedrenus, p. 394. 

"f Aurox^To/p CfTwg yivo/utevof 7*1* |ut«v o^X'^xpaTHav tu-v 'ira^tvv tx 
Tijf outlay i^evijXaTTjre 4'*'X''ff' aoj^-oxfrtTiiav ?« »v tws tuvru Xoyiff/ixoif 
»aTar»jo^a/utii'Of. Evagrius composed his history in the twelfth year 
of Maurice ; and he had been so wisely indiscreet, that the em- 
peror knew and rewarded his favourable opinion (L vi. f . 24). 

VOL. VII. H H 
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a separation between the offices of king Shd of ge- 
neral> that a private soldier who had deserved and 
obtained the purple, seldom or never appeared at the 
head of his armies. Yet the emperor Maurice en- 
joyed the glonr of restoring the Persian monarch to 
his throne: his lieutenants waged a doubtful war 
against the Avars of the Danube, and he cast an eye 
of pity, of ineffectual pity, on the abject and dis-t 
tressful state of his Italian provinces. 

Prom Italy the emperors were incessantly tor- 
mented by t^es of misery and demands of succour, 
which extorted the humiliating confession of their 
own weakness. The expiring dignity of Rome was 
only marked by the freedom and energy of her com- 

{>lamts. " If you are incapable," she said, " of de- 
ivering us from the sword of the Lombards, save us 
at least from the calamity of famine." Tiberius for- 
gave the reproach, and relieved the distress : a sup- 
ply of com was transpcnted from Egypt to the Tiber ; 
and the Roman people, inVbking the name, not of 
Camillus, but of St. Peter, repidsed the barbarians 
from their walls. But the relief was accidental, the 
danger was perpetual and presang ; and the clergy 
and senate, collecting the remains of their ancient 
opulence, a sum of three thousand pounds of gold, 
despatched the patrician Pamphronius to lay their 
gifts and their complaints at the foot of the Byzan- 
tine throne. The attention of the court, and the 
forces of the East, were diverted by the Persian 
war ; but the justice of Tiberius applied the subsidy 
to the defence of the city ; and he dismissed the pa- 
trician with his best advice, either to bribe the Lom- 
bard chiefs, or to purchase the aid of the kings of 
Prance. Notwithstanding this weak inventitm, Italy 
was still afflicted, Rome was again besieged, and the 
suburb of Classe, only three miles from Ravemia, 
was pil Wed and occupied by the troops of a simple 
duke of Spoleto. Maurice gave audience to a se- 
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cond deputation of priests and senators ; the duties 
and the menaces of religion were forcibly urged in 
the letters of the Roman pontiff; and his nundo^ the 
deacon Gregory^ was alike qutiLiBed to solicit the 
powers either of heaven or of the earth. The em- 
peror adopted^ with stronger effect^ the measures of 
his predecessor; some formidable chiefs were per- 
suaded to embrace the friendship of the Romans ; 
and one of them^ a mild and faithful barbarian^ lived 
and died in the service of the exarch : the passes of 
the Alps were delivered to the Franks ; and the pqpe 
encouraged them to violate^ without scruple^ their 
oaths and engagements to the misbelievers. Childe* 
bert^ the great-grandson of Clovis, was persuaded to 
invade It^y by the payment of fifty thousand pieces ; 
but as he had viewed with delight some Bysantine 
coin of the weight of one pound of gold^ the king of 
Austrasia might stipulate^ that the gift should be 
rendered more worUiy of his acceptance^ by a pro- 
per mixture of these respectable medals. The dukes 
of the Lombards had provoked^ by frequent inroads^ 
their powerful neighbours of Gaul. As soon as they 
were a{^rehensiveof a just retaliation^ they renounced 
their feeble and disorda*ly independence : the advan- 
tages of regal government, union^ secrecv, and vigour^ 
were unanimously confessed; and Autharis^ the son 
of Clepbo^ had already attained the strength and re- 
putation of a warrior. Under the standard of their 
new king^ the conquerors of Italy withstood three 
successive invasions, one of which was led by Chil- 
debert himself, the last of the Merovingian race who 
descended from the Alps. The first expedition was 
defeated by the jealous animosity of the Franks and 
Alemanni. In the second they were vanquished in 
a bloody battle, with more loss and dishonour than 
they had sustained since the foundation of their mo- 
narchy. Impatient for revenge, they returned a 
third time with accumulated force, and Autharis 
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jdelded to the ftiiy of the torrent The troops and 
treasures of the Lombards were distributed in the 
walled towns between the Alps and the Apennine. 
A nation^ less sensible of danger than of fatigue and 
delay^ soon murmured against the folly of their 
twenty commanders ; and the hot vapours of an 
Italian sun infected with disease those tramontane 
bodies which had already suffered the vicissitudes of 
intemperance and famine. The powers that were 
inadequate to the conquest, were more than suffi- 
cient for the desolation of the country ; nor could 
the trembling natives distinguish between their ene- 
mies and their deliverers. If the junction of the 
Merovingian and imperial forces had been effected 
in the neighbourhood of Milan, perhaps they might 
have subverted the throne of the Lombards ; but 
the Franks expected six days the signal of a flaming 
village, and the arms of the Greeks were idly em- 
ployed in the reduction of Modena and Parma, 
which were torn from them after the retreat of their 
Transalpine allies. The victorious Autharis asserted 
his claim to the dominion of Italy. At the foot of 
the Rhcetian Alps, he subdued me resistance, and 
rifled the hidden treasures, of a sequestered island 
in the lake of Comum. At the extreme point of 
Calabria, he touched with his spear a column on the 
sea-shore of Rhegium*, prodaiming that ancient 
land-mark to stand the immoveable boundary of his 
kingdom t. 

* The Columna Rhegina, in the narrowest part of the Faro of 
Messina, one hundred stadia from Rhegium itself, is frequently 
mentioned in ancient geography. Cluver. Ital. Antiq. torn. ii. 
p. 1295. Lucas' Holsten. Annotat.ad Cluver. p. 301. Wesse- 
ling, Itinerar. p. 106. 

t The Greek historians afford some faint hints of the wars of 
Italy, (Menander, in Excerpt. Legat. p. 124, 126". Theophylact, 
1. iii. c. 4). The Latins are more satisfactory ; and especially Paul 
Warnefrid (1. iii. 13—34), who had read the more ancient histo- 
ries of Secundus and Gregory of Tours. Baronius produces some 
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During a period of two hundred years, Italy was 
unequally divided between the kingdom of the Lom- 
bards and the exarchate of Ravenna. The offices 
and professions, which the jealousy of Ccmstantine 
had separated, were united by tfa/e indulgence of 
Justinian ; and eighteai successive exarchs were in- 
vested in the decline of the emp^e, with the full 
remains of civil, of military, and even of ecclesias- 
tical power. Their immediate jurisdiction, which 
was afterwards consecrated as the patrimony of St. 
Peter, extended over the modem Romagna, the 
marshes or valleys oi Ferraraand Commachio*, five 
maritime cities from Rimini to Ancona, and a second, 
inland Pentapolis, between the Adriatic coast and 
.the hills of the Apennine. Three subordinate pro^ 
vinces, of Rome, of Venice, and of Naples, which 
were divided by hostile lands frcnn the palace of Ra* 
venna, acknowledged, both in peace and war, the 
supremacy of the exarch. The duchy of Rcmie ap- 
|)ears to have included the Tuscan, Sabine, and La^ 
tian conquest of the first four hundred years' (^ the 
icity, and the limits may be distinctly traced aloi^ 
the coast, from Civita Vecchia, to Terradna, and 
with the course of tiie Tiber from Ameria and Nami 
to the p(»rt of Ostia. The numerous islands from 
Crrado to Chiozza, composed the infant d<»aQiinion of 
Venice ; but the more accessible towns on the con- 
tinent were overthrown by the Lombards, who be^ 
held with impotent ^y a new capital rising from 
the waves. The power of the dukes of Napks was 

letters of the popes, &c. ; and the times are measured by the accu- 
rate scde 4>f Pagi and Muratori. 

* The papal advocates, Zacagni and Fontanini, might justly claini 
the valley or morass of Commachio as a part of the exarchate. 
But the ambition of including Modena, Reggio, Parma, and Pla- 
centia, has darkened a geographical question sootevhat doubtful and 
obscure. Even Muratori, as the servant of the house of £ste| is 
not free from partiality and prejudice. 

hh3 
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circumscribed by the bay and the adjacent isles^ by 
the hostile territory of Capua^ and by the Roman 
tolony of Amalphi *, whose industrious citizens^ by 
the invention of the mariner's compass^ have un- 
veiled the face of the globe. The tiiree islands of 
Sardinia, Corsica, and Sicily, still adhered to the 
empire; and the $u;quisition of the farther Calabria 
removed the land-mark of Autharis from the shore 
of Rhegium to the isthmus of Consentia. In Sar- 
dinia, the savage mountaineers preserved the liberty 
and religion of their ancestors ; but the husbandmen 
of Sicily were chained to their rich and cultivated 
aoil. Rome was oppressed by the iron sceptre of 
the exarchs, and a Greek, perhims an eunuch, in- 
sulted with impunity the ruins of the Capitol. But 
Naples soon acquired the privilege of electing her 
own dukes t ; the independence of Amalphi was the 
fruit of commerce ; and the voluntary attachment of 
Venice was finally ennobled by an equal alliance 
with the eastern empire. On the map of Italy, the 
measure of the exarchate occupies a very inadequate 
space, but it included an ample proportion of w^th, 
industry, and population. The most faithful and 
valuable subjects escaped from the barbarian yoke; 
and the banners of Pavia and Verona, of Milan and 
Padua, were displayed in their respective quarters 
by the new inhabitants of Ravenna. The remain- 
der of Italy was possessed by the Lombards ; and 
from Pavia, the royal seat, their kingdom was ex- 
tended to the east, the north, and the west, as far as 
the confines of the Avars, the Bavarians, and the 
Franks of Austrasia and Burgundy. In the lan- 
guage of modem geography, it is now represented 
by the Terra Firmaof the Venetian republic, Tjrrol, 

* See Brencmann, Dissert Ima de Republica Amalpbitana, jk 1 
— 42, ad calcem Hist. Pandect Florent 
t Gregor. Magn. L iiu ejMst !23, 26, 26, 27. 
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the Milanese^ Piemont, the coast of Grenoa, Mantua^ 
Parma^ and Modena^ the grand duchy of Tuscany^ 
and a large portion of the ecclesiastical state from 
Perugia to the Adriatic. The dukes^ and at length 
the princes, of Beneventum survived the monarchy, 
and propagated the name of the Lombards. From 
Capua to Tarentum, they reigned near five hundred 
years over the greatest part of the present kingdom 
of Naples*. 

In comparing the proportion of the victorious and 
ihe vanquished people, the change of language will 
afford the most probable inference. According to 
this standard, it will appear, that the Lombards of 
Italy, and the Visigoths of Spain, were less nu- 
merous than the Franks or Burgimdians ; and the 
conquerors of Gaul must yield, in their turn, to the 
multitude of Saxons and Angles who almost eradi- 
cated the idioms of Britain. The modem Italian 
has been insensibly formed by the mixture of na- 
tions ; the awkwardness of the barbarians in the 
nice management of declensions and conjugations, 
reduced them to the use of articles and auxiliary 
verbs ; and many new ideas have been expressed by 
Teutonic appellations. Yet the principal stock of 
technical and familiar words is found to be of Latin 
derivation t; and if we were sufficiently conversant 
with the obsolete, the rustic, and the municipal dia- 

• I have described the state of Italy from the excellent Disser- 
tation of Baretti* Giannone (Istoria Civile, torn. I. p. 374 — 387) 
has followed the learned Camiilo Pellegrini in the geography of the 
kingdom of Naples. After the loss of the true Calabria, the vanity 
of the Greeks substituted tliat name instead of the more ignoble 
appellation of Bruttium ; and the change appears to have taken 
place before the time of Charlemagne (Eginard, p. 7^). 

t Maflfei (Verona lUustrata, p. i. p. 310—321), and Muratori 
(Antichita Italiane, tom. ii; Dissertazione xxxM xxxiii. p. 71 — 
365), have asserted the native claims of the Italian idiom : the 
former with enthusiasm, the latter with discretion ; both with learn- 
ing, ingenuity, and truth. 
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lects of ancient Italy^ we should trace the origin of 
many terms^ which might perhaps be rejected by 
the classic purity of Rome. A numerous army con- 
stitutes but a small nation, and the powers of the 
Lombards were soon diminished by the retreat of 
twenty thousand Saxons^ who scorned a d^>endei^ 
situation^ and returned, after many bold and peril«- 
ous adventures, to their native country * . The can]|> 
of Alboin was of formidable extent ; but the extaat 
of a camp would be easily drcumscribed within the 
limits of a city ; and its martial inhabitants must be 
thinly scattered over the face of a liurge country. 
When Alboin descended from the Alps, he invested 
his nephew, the first duke of Friuli, with the com- 
mand of the province and the peopLe ; but the jNrUf 
dent Gisulf would have declined the dangerous office, 
miless he had been permitted to choose, ^piong the 
nobles of the Lombards, a sufficient number of 0mii^ 
lies t to form a perpetual colony of soldiers and sub^ 
jects. In the progress of conquer, the same option 
could not be granted to the dukes of Brescia or Ber« 
gamo, of Pavia or Turin, of Spoleto or Benev^itaun ; 
but each of these, and each oi their colleagues, set- 
tled in his appointed district with a band of followers 
who resorted to his standard in war and his tribunal 
in peace. Their attachment was free and honour* 
able : resigning the gifts and benefits which they had 
accepted, they might emigrate with their families into 
the jurisdiction of smother duke; but their absence 
from the kingdom was puni^ed with death, as a 
crime of military desertion |. The posterity of the 
first conquerors struck a deeper root into the soil, 

* Paul, de Gest Langobard. L iii. c 5, 6, 7. 

f Paul, 1. ii. c 9. He calls these families or generations by the 
Teutonic name oiFaraa, which is likewise used in the Lombard 
laws. The humble deacon was not insensible of the nobili^ of bis 
own race. See L iv. c 39. 

X Compare Np. 3 and 177 of the laws of Rotharis. 
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which, by every motive of interest and honour, they 
were bound to defend. A Lombard was born the 
soldier of his king and his duke ; and the civil as- 
semblies of the nation displayed the banners, and 
assmned the appellation, of a regular army. Of this 
army, the pay and the rewards were drawn from 
the conquered provinces ; and the distribution which 
was not effected till after the death of Alboin, is dis- 
graced by the foul marks of injustice and rapine. 
Many of the most wealthy Italians were slain or 
banished; the remainder were divided among the 
strangers, and a tributary obligation was imposed 
(under the name of hospitality), of paying to the 
Lombards a third part of the fruits of the earth. 
Within less than seventy years, this artificial system 
was abolished by a more simple and solid tenure*. 
Either the Roman landlord was expelled by his 
strong and insolent guest ; or the annual payment, a 
third of the produce, was exchanged by a more equi- 
table transaction for an adequate proportion of landed 
property. Under these foreign masters, the busi- 
ness of agriculture, in the cultivation of com, vines, 
and olives, was exercised with degenerate skill and 
industry by the labour of the slaves and natives. 
But the occupations of a pastoral life were more 
pleasing to the idleness of the barbarians. In the 
rich meadows of Venetia, they restored and improved 
the breed of horses for which that province had once 
been illustrious t ; and the Italians beheld with asto- 

* Paul. 1. ii. c 31, 32 ; I. iil c. \6, The laws of Rotharis. pro- 
mulgated a. d. 643, do not contain the smallest vestige of this 
payment of thirds; but they preserve many curious circumstances 
of the state of Italy and the manners of the Lombards. 

"f The studs of Dionysius of Syracuse, and his frequent victories 
in the Olympic games, had diffused among the Greeks the fame of 
the Venetian horses; but the breed was extinct in the timeof Strabo 
(1. v. p. 325). Gisulf obtained from his uncle generosarum equarum 
greges. Paul, 1. ti. c. 9. The Lombards afterwards introduced 
Cdballi sylvatici— wild horses. Paul, 1. iv. ell. 
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nishment a fareign race of oxen or buboes ^. The 
de|)opulation of Lombardy^ and the increase of fo- 
rests^ afforded an ample range for the pleasures of 
the chase f. That marvellous art which teaches the 
birds of the air to acknowledge the voice^ and ex- 
ecute the commands^ of their master^ had been un* 
known to the ingenuity of the Greeks and Rpmans J. 
Scandinavia and Scydiia produce the boldest and 
most tractable falcons § ; they were tamed and edu- 
cated by the roving inhabitants always on horseback 
and in the field. This favourite amusanent c^ our 
ancestors was introduced by the barbarians into the 
Roman provinces ; and the laws of Italy esteem the 
sword and the hawk as of equal dignity and impor- 
tance in the hands of a noble Lombard ||. 

* Tunc (a* d. 596)priniuin bubaii in Italiain delati Itallte popufis 
miracula fuere (Paul Warnefrid, 1. iv. c. 11). The buf&loes, whose 
Dative cHmate appears to be Africa and India, are unknown to £u- 
Fope, except in Italy, where they are numerous and usefuL The 
andents were ignorant of these animals, unless Aristotle (Hist. 
Animal 1. ii. c. 1. p. 58, Paris, 1 783) has described them as the 
wild oxen of Arachosia. See Buffon, Hist« Naturelle, torn. xi. and 
Supplement, torn. vi. ; Hist. Oenerale des Voyages, torn. L p. 7, 
48 1 ; ii. 105 ; iii. 291 ; iv. S34, 461 ; v. 193 ; vl 491 ; viii. 400 ; 
X. 66 ; Pennant's Quadrupeds, p. 24; Djctionnaire d*Hist. Naturelle 
par Valmont de Romare,, torn* ii* p. 74. Yet I must not conceal 
the suspicion that Paul, by a vulgar error, may have applied the 
name of bubalus to the aurochs, or wild bull, of ancient Germany. 

f Consult the xxist Dissertation of Muratori. 

t Their ignorance is proved by the silence even of those who 
professedly treat of the arts of hunting and the history of animals. 
Aristotle (Hist Animal. 1. ix. c. 36, torn. i. p. 586, and the Notes 
of his last editor, M. Camus, torn. ii. p. 314), Pliny (Hist. Natur. L 
X. c. 10), i^lian (de Natur. Animal I ii. c. 43), and perhaps 
Homer (Odyss. xxil 302—306;, describe with astonishment a 
tacit league and common chace between the hawks and the Tbradan 
fowlers. 

§ Particularly the gerfaut, or g^Tfalcon, of the sixe of a small 
eagle. See the animated description of M. de Bufibn, Hist. Na- 
turelle, torn. xvi. p. 239, '&c. 

II Script Rerum Italicarum, tom. i. part ii. p. 129. This is the 
xvith law of the emperor Lewis the Pious. His father Cb^rlemagse 
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So rapid was the influence of climate and example^ 
that the Lombards of the fourth generation surveyed 
with curiosity and aflfright the portraits of their 
savage forefathers*. Their heads were shaven be- 
hind, but the shaggy locks hung over their eyes and 
mouthy and a long beard, represented the name and 
character of the nation. Their dress consisted of 
loose linen garments^ after the fashion of the Anglo- 
Saxons, which were decorated, in their opinion, with 
broad stripes of variegated colours. The legs and 
feet were clothed in long hose, and open sandals ; 
and even in the security of peace a trusty sword was 
constantly girt to their side. Yet this strange ap- 
parel, and horrid aspect, often concealed a gentile 
and generous disposition ; and as soon as the rage of 
battle had subsi(kd, the captives and subjects were 
sometimes surprised by the humanity of the victor. 
The vices of the Lombards were the effect of pas- 
sion, of ignorance, of intoxication ; their virtues are 
the more laudable, as they were not affected by the 
h)rpocrisy of social manners, nor imposed by the 
rigid constraint of laws and education. I should 
not be apprehensive of deviating from my subject, 
if it Were in my power to delineate the private life 
of the conquerors of Italy ; and I shall relate with 

had falconers in his household as well as huntsmen (Memoires sur 
Tancienne Chevalerie, par M. de St. Palaye^ torn. iii. p. 175). I 
observe in the laws of Rotharis a more early mention of the art of 
hawking (No. 322) ; and in Gaul, in the vth century, it is cele- 
brated by Sidonius Apollinaris among the talents of Avitus (202 — 
207). 

• The epiUph of Droctulf (Paul, 1. iii. c. 19) may be applied to 
many of his countrymen. — 

Terribilis visu facies, sed corde benignus 
Longaque robusto pectore barba fuit 
The portraits of the old Lombards might still be seen in the palace 
of Monsa, twelve miles from Milan, which had been founded or 
restored by Queen TheudeUnda 0- iv. 22, 23> See Muratori, 
torn. L dissertat, xxiii. p. SUO. 
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pleasure the adventurous gallantry of Autharis, 
which breathes the true spirit of chivalry and ro- 
mance*. After the loss of his promised bride, a 
Merovingian princess, he sought in marriage the 
daughter of the king of Bavaria ; and Garibald ac- 
cepted the alliance of the Italian monarch. Impa- 
tient of the slow progress of negotiation, the ardent 
lover escaped from his palace, and visited the court 
of Bavaria in the train of his own embassy. At the 
public audience, the unknown stranger advanced to 
the throne, and informed Garibald, that the ambas- 
sador was indeed the minister of state, but that he 
alone was the friend of Autharis, who had trusted 
him with the delicate commission of making a faith- 
ful report of the charms of his spouse. Theude- 
linda was summoned to undergo this important ex- 
amination ; and after a pause of silent rapture, he 
hailed her as the queen of Italy, and humbly re- 
quested, that, according to the custom of the nation, 
she would present a cup of wine to the first of her 
new subjects. By the command of her father, she 
obeyed : Autharis received the cup in his turn, and, 
in restoring it to the princess, he secretly touched 
her hand, and drew his own finger over his face and 
lips. In the evening, Theudelinda imparted to her 
nurse the indiscreet familiarity of the stranger, and 
was comforted by the assurance, that such boldness 
could proceed only from the king her husband, who, 
by his beauty and courage, appeared worthy of her 
love. The ambassadors were dismissed: no sooner 
did they reach the confines of Italy, than Autharis, 
raising himself on his horse, darted his battle-axe 
against a tree with incomparable strength and dex- 



• The story of Autharis and Theudelinda is related by Piiul, 1. 
iii. c. 29, 34 ; and any fragment of Bavarian antiquity excites the 
indefatigable diligence of the Count de fiuat. Hist, des Peuples 
de I'Europe, torn. xi. p. 595— 635 j torn. xii. p. I — 53. 
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terity. " Such," said he to the astonished Bava- 
rians, " such are the strokes of the king of the Lom- 
bards." On the approach of a French army, Gari- 
bald and his daughter took refuge in the dominions 
of their ally ; and the marriage was consummated in 
the palace of Verona. At the end of one year, it 
was dissolved by the death of Autharis : but the vir- 
tues of Theudelmda* had endeared her to the nation, 
and she was permitted to bestow, with her hand, the 
sceptre of the Italian kingdom. 

From this fact, as well as from similar events f, it 
is certain that the Lombards possessed freedom to 
elect their sovereign, and sense to decline the fre- 
quent use of that dangerous privilege. The public 
revenue arose from ^e produce of land, and the 
profits of justice. When the independent dukes 
agreed that Autharis should ascend the throne of 
lus father, they endowed the regal office with a fair 
moiety of their respective domains. The proudest 
nobles aspired to the honours of servitude near the 
person of their prince : he rewarded the fidelity of 
nis vassals by me precarious gift of pensions and 
benefices, and atoned for the injuries of war by the 
rich foundation of monasteries and churches. In 
peace a judge, a leader in war, he never usurped the 
powers of a sole and absolute legislator. The king 
of Italy convened the national assemblies in the pa- 
lace, or more probably in the fields, of Pavia : his 
great council was composed of the persons most 
eminent by their birth and dignities ; but the va- 
lidity, as well as the execution, of their decrees, dp- 

* Giannone (Istoria Civile de Napoli, torn. i. p. 263) has Justly 
censured the impertinence of Boccaccio (Gio. iii. Novel. 2), who, 
without right, or truth, or pretence, has given the pious queen 
Tbeudelinda to the arms of a muleteer. 

t Paul, I. iii. c. 16. The fir^t dissertations of Muratorl, and 
the first volume of Giannone's history, may be consulted for the 
state of the kingdom of Italy. 

VOL. VII. I I 
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pended on the approbation of the faithful people, 
the fortunate army of the Lombards. About four- 
score years after the conquest of Italy, their tradi- 
tional customs were transcribed in Teutonic Latin*, 
and ratified by the consent of the prince and people ; 
some new regulations were introduced, more suit- 
able to their present condition ; the example of Ro- 
tharis was imitated by the wisest of his successors, 
and the laws of the Lombards have been esteemed 
the least imperfect of the barbaric codes t- Secure 
by their courage in the possession of liberty, these 
rude and hasty legislators were incapable of balan- 
cing the powers of the constitution, or of discussing 
the nice theorjr of political government. Such crimes 
as threatened the life of the sovereign, or the safe^ 
of the state, were adjudged worthy of death ; but 
their attention was principally confined to the de- 
fence of the person and property of the subject 
According to Uie strange jurisprudence of the times, 
the guilt of blood might be redeemed by a fine ; yet 
the high price of nine hundred pieces of gold de- 
clares a just sense of the value of a simple citizen. 
Less atrocious injuries, a wound, a fracture, a blow, 
an opprobrious word, were measured with scrupu- 
lous and almost ridiculous diligence ; and the pru- 
dence of the legislator encouraged the ignoble prac- 
tice of bartering honour and revenge for a pecuniary 
compensation. The ignorance of the Lombards, in 
the state of paganism or Christianity, gave implicit 
credit to the malice and mischief of witchcraft ; but 
tile judges of the seventeenth century might have 

• The most accurate edition of the hws of the Lombards is to be 
found in the Scriptores Rerum Italicarum, totn. t. part ii. p. 1 — 
181, collated from the most ancient MSS., and illustrated by the 
critical notes of Muratori. 

t Montesquieu, Esprit des Loix, 1. xxviii. C. 1. Les loix des 
Bourguignons sont assez judicieuses; celles de Rotharis et des 
autres princes Lombards le sont encore plus. 
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been instructed and confounded by the wisdom of 
Rotharis, who derides the absurd superstition, and 
protects the wretched victims, of popular or judicial 
cruelty *. The same spirit of a legislator, superior 
to his age and country, may be ascribed to Luit- 
prand, who condemns, while he tolerates, the im- 
pious and inveterate abuse of duels t, observing from 
his own experience, that the juster cause had often 
been oppressed by successful violence. Whatever 
merit may be discovered in the laws of the Lom- 
bards, they are the genuine fruit of the reason of the 
barbarians, who never admitted the bishops of Italy 
to a seat in their legislative councils. But the suc- 
cession of their kings is marked with virtue and 
ability ; the troubled series of their annals is adorned, 
with fair intervals of peace, order, and domestic hap- 
piness ; and the Italians enjoyed a milder and more 
equitable government than any of the other king- 
doms whidi had been founded on the ruins of the 
western empire J. 

Amidst the arms of the Lombards, and undpr the 
despotism of the Greeks, we again inquire into the 
fate of Rome §, which had reached, about the close 



* See Leges Rotharis, No. 379* p* 47. Striga is used as the 
name of a witch. It is of the purest classic origin (Horat. epod. 
T. 20; Petron. c. 134); and, from the words of Petronius, vquae 
striges comederunt nervos tuos?) it may be inferred that the pre- 
judice was of Italian rather than barbaric extraction. 

"f Quia incerti sumus de judicio Dei, et multos audivimus per 
pugnnm sine justi cau8& suam causam perdere. Sed propter con. 
suetudinem gentem nostram Langobardorum legem impiam vetare 
Don possumus. See p. 74, No. 6'd, of the Laws of Luitprand, 
promulgated a. d. 724. 

X Read the history of Paul Wamefrid ; particularly 1, iii. c. 1 6. 
Baronius rejects the praise, which appears to contradict the invec- 
tives of Pope Gregory the Great : but Muratori (Annali d*Italia, 
.torn. v. p. 2 1 7). presumes to insinuate that the saint may have mag- 
nified the faults of Arians and enemies. 

§ The passages of the homilies of Gregory, which represent the 
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of the sixth century, the lowest period of her de- 
pression. By the removal of the seat of empire, and 
the successive loss of the provinces, the sources of 
public and private opulence were exhausted; the 
lofty tree, under whose shade the nations of the earth 
had reposed, was deprived of its leaves and branches, 
and the sapless trunk was left to wither on the ground. 
The ministers of command, and the messengers of 
victory, no longer met on ihe Appian or Fkuninian 
way ; and the hostile approach of the Lombards was 
often felt, and continuafiy feared. The inhabitants 
of a potent and peaceful capital, who visit without 
an anxious thought the garden of the adjacent coun- 
try, will faintly picture in their fancy the distress of 
the Romans ; they shut or opened their gates with a 
trembling hand, beheld from the walls the flames of 
their houses, and heard the lamentations of their 
brethren, who were coupled together like dogs, and 
dragged away into distant slavery beyond the sea 
and the mountains. Such incessant alarms must 
annihilate the pleasures and interrupt the labours of 
a rural life ; and the Campagna of Rome was speedilv 
reduced to the state of a dreary wilderness, in whidfi 
the land is barren, the waters are impure, and the 
air is infectious. Curiosity and ambiticm no longer 
attracted the nations to the capital of the world: 
but if chance or necessity directed the steps of a 
wandering stranger, he contemplated with horror 
the vacancy and solitude of the city, and might be 
tempted to ask. Where is the senate, and where are 
the people? In a season of excessive rains, the 
Tiber swelled above its banks, and rushed with 
irresistible violence into the viQleys of the seven 
hills. A pestilential disease arose from the stagna- 
tion of the deluge ; and so rapid was the contagion, 

miserable state of the city and country, are transcribed in the An. 
nals of Baroniuiy a. D. d90> Ko. 16 ; a. d. 595, No. 2, &c. &c. 
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that fourscore persons expired in an hour^ in the 
midst of a solemn procession, which implored the 
mercy of heaven *. A society, in which marriage is 
encouraged and industry prevails, soon repairs the 
accidental losses of pestilence and war ; but as the 
far greater part of the Romans was condemned to 
hopeless indigence and celibacy, the depopulation 
was constant and visible, and the gloomy enthusiasts 
might expect the approaching failure of the hiunaii 
racet* Yet the number of citizens still exceeded 
the measure of subsistence: their precarious food 
was supplied from the harvests of Sicily or Egypt ; 
and the frequent repetition of famine betrays the in- 
attention of the emperor to a distant province. The 
edifices of Rome were exposed to the same ruin an^ 
decay; the mouldering fabrics were easily over- 
thrown by inundations, tempests, and earthquakes, 
and the monks, who had occupied the most advan- 
tageous stations, exulted in their base triumph over 
the ruins of antiquity J. It is commonly believed, 
that Pope Gregory I. attacked the temples and mu- 
tilated ^e statues of the city ; that, by the command 
of the barbarian, the Palatine library was reduced to 
ashes ; and that the history of Livy was the peculiar 
miark of his absurd and mischievous fanaticism. The 
writings of Qregory himself reveal his implacable 

* The inundation and plague were reported by a deacon, whom his 
bishop, Gregory of Tours, had despatched to Rome for some relics. 
The ingenious messenger embellished his tale and the river with a 
great dragon and a train of little serpents (Greg. Turon. L x. c. 1 X 

f Gregory of Rome (Dialog. 1. ii. c. 15) relates a memorable 
prediction of St. Benedict : Roma a Gentilibus non extermina- 
bitur sed tempestatibus, coruscis turbinibus ac terras motQ in semet- 
ipsa marcescet Such a prophecy melts into true history, and be- 
comes the evidence of the fact after which it was invented^ 

i Quia in uno se ore cum Jo vis laudibus Christi laudes non C4- 
phint, et quam grave nefandumque sit episcopis canere quod nee 
laico religiose conveniat, ipse considerat (1. ix. ep. 4). The wri- 
tings of Gregory himself attest his innocence of any classic taste or 
literature. 

I I 3 
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aversion to the monuments of classic genius : and he 
points his severest censure against the profane leam- 
mg of a bishop, who taught the art of grammar, 
studied the Latin poets, and pronounced with the 
same voice the praises of Jupiter and those of Christ 
But the evidence of his destructive rage is doubtftil 
and recent ; the temple of Peace, or the theatre of 
Marcellus, have been demolished by the slow opera- 
tion of ages, and a formal proscription would have 
multipli^ ihe copies of Virgil and Livy in the coun- 
tries which were not subject to the ecclesiastical dic- 
tator*. 

Like Thebes, or Babylon, or Carthage, the name 
of Rome might have been erased from the earth, if 
the city had not been animated by a vital principle, 
which again restored her to honour and dominion. 
A vague tradition was embraced, that two Jewish 
teachers, a tent-maker and a fisherman, had formerly 
been executed in the circus of Nero, and at the end 
of five hundred years their genuine or fictitious relics 
were adored as the Pallamum of Christian Rome. 
The pilgrims of the East and West resorted to the 
holy threshold ; but the shrines of the apostles were 
guarded by miracles and invisible terrors; and it 
was not without fear that the pious catholic ap- 
proached the object of his worship. It was fatal to 
touch, it was dangerous to behold, the bodies of the 
saints ; and those who from the purest motives pre- 
sumed to disturb the repose of the sanctuary, were 
afirighted by visions, or punished with sudden death. 
The unreasonable request of an empress, who wished 
to deprive the Romans of their sacred treasure, the 

• Bayle (Dictionaire Critique, torn, ii, p. 598, 599), in a Tcry 
g^ood article of Gregoire I. has quoted, for the buildings and sta- 
tuei, Platina in Gregorio I ; for the Palatine library, John of Sa- 
lisbury rde Nugis Curialium, 1. ii. c. 26) ; and for Livy. Auto- 
ninus of Florence ; the oldest of the three lived in the xiith cen- 
tury. 
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head of St. Paul^ was rejected with the deepest ab- 
horrence ; and the pope asserted, most probably with 
truth, that a linen which had been sanctified in the 
neighbourhood of his body, or the filings of his chain, 
which it was sometimes easy and sometimes impos*- 
sibleto obtain, possessed an equal degree of miracu- 
lous virtue*. But the power as well as virtue of 
the apostles resided with living energy in the breast 
of their successors ; and the chair of St Peter was 
filled under the reign of Maurice by the first and 
greatest of the name of Gregory f. His grandfather 
Felix had himself been pope, and as the bishops were 
already bound by the law of celibacy, his consecra- 
tion must have been preceded by the death of his 
wife. The parents of Gregory, Sylvia and Gordian, 
were the noblest of the senate, and the most pious 
of the church of Rome : his feAiale relations were 
numbered among the saints and virgins; and his 
own figure, with those of his father and mother, 
were represented near three hundred years in a 

* Oregor. 1. iii. qpist. 24, indict V2, See, From the epistles of 
Oregory, and the viiith volume of the Annals of Baronius, the pious 
reader may collect the particles of holy iron which were inserted in 
keys or crosses of gold, and distributed in Britain, Gaul, Spain, 
Africa, Constantinople, and Egypt The pontifical smith who 
handled the file must have understood the miracles which it was in 
his own power to operate or withhold ; a circumstance which abates 
the superstition of Gregory at the expense of his veracity. 

f Biesides the Epistles of Gregory himself, which are methodized 
-byDupin (Biblioth^ue Ecdes. torn. v. p. 103 — 126), we have 
three lives of the pope: the two first written in the viiith and ixth 
centuries (de Triplici Vita S. Greg. Preface to the ivth volume of 
the Benedictine edition), by the deacons Paul (p. 1 — 18) and John 
(p. 19 — 188), and containing much original, though doubtful evi. 
dence; the third, a long and laboured compilation by the Benedic- 
tine editors (p. 199 — S05). ' The Annals of Baronius are a copi- 
ous but partial history. His papal prejudices are tempered by the 
good sense of Fleury (Hist Eccles. tom. viii.), and his chronology 
lias been rectified by the criticism of Pagi and Muratori. 
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family pcHrtrait*, which he offered to the numastery 
of St Andrew. The design and colouring of this 
picture afford an honourable testimony^ that the art 
of painting was cultivated by the Italians of the sixth 
century ; but the most abject ideas must be epter- 
tained of their taste and learning, since the epistles 
of Gregory, his sermons, and his dialogues, are the 
work of a man who was second in erudition to none 
of his contemporaries t: his birth and abilities had 
raised him to the office of prefect of the city, and he 
enjoyed the merit of renouncing the pomp and vani- 
ties of this world. His ample patrimony was dedi- 
cated to the foundation of seven monasteries J, one 
in Rome §, and six in Sicily : and it was the wish of 

* John the deacon has described them like an eye-witness (1. iv. 
c. 83, 84) ; and his description is illustrated by Angelo Rocca, a 
Roman antiquary (S. Greg. Opera, torn. iv. p. 3 1 2 — 326), who 
observes, that some mosaics of the popes of the viith century are 
still preserved in the old churches of Rome (p. -321— ..323). The 
same walls which represented Gregory^s family are now decorated 
with the martyrdom of St. Andrew, the noble contest of Domini- 
chino and Guido. 

t Disciplinis vero liberalibus, hoc est graromatici, rhetorica, dia- 
lectic^ ita a puero est institutus, ut quamvis eo tempore florerent 
adbuc Romae studia literarum, tamen nulli in urbe ipsa secundus 
putaretur. Paul. Diacon. in Vit. S. Gregor. c. 2. 

t The Benedictines (Vit. Greg. 1. i. p. 205—208) labour to 
reduce the monasteries of Gregory within the rule of their own 
order ; but as the question is confessed to be doubtful, it is clear 
that these powerful monks are in the wrong. See Butler^s Lives 
of the Saints, vol. ill. p. 145 ; a work of merit: the sense and 
learning belong to the author — ^his prejudices are those of hia pro- 
fession. 

§ Monasterium Gregorianum in ejusdem Beati Gregorii aedibus 
ad clivum Scauri prope ecclesiam S. S. Johannis et Paul! in ho- 
norem S. Andrese (!john, in Vit. Greg. 1. i. c. 6 ; Greg, ll vii. 
epist. 13). This liouse and monastery were situate on the side of 
the Celian hill which fronts the Palatine : they are now occupied by 
the Camaldoli ; San Gregorio triumphs, and St Andrew has retired 
to a small chapel. Nardini, Roma Antica, 1. ill c. 6» p. 100* 
Descrizzione di Roma, torn. L p. 442.*-446. 
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Gregory^ that he might be unknown in thislife^ and 
glorious only in the next Yet his devotion, and it 
might be sincere, pursued the path which would 
have been chosen by a crafty and ambitious states- 
man. The talents of Gregory, and the splendour 
which accompanied his retreat, rendered him dear 
and useful to the church ; and implicit obedience has 
been always inculcated as the first duty of a monk. 
As soon as he had received the character of deacon, 
Gregory was sent to reside at the Byzantine court, 
the nuncio or minister of the apostolic see ; and he 
boldly assumed, in the name of St. Peter, a tone of 
independent dignity, which would have been cri- 
minal and dangerous in the most illustrious layman 
of the empire. He returned to Rome with a just 
increase of reputation, and after a short exercise of 
the monastic virtues, he was dragged from the 
cloister to the papal throne, by the unanimous voice 
of the clergy, the senate, and the people. He alone 
resisted, or seemed to resist, his own elevation ; and 
his humble petition, that Maurice would be pleased 
to reject the choice of the Romans, could only serve 
to exalt his character in the eyes of the emperor and 
the public. When the fatal mandate was proclaimed, 
Gregory solicited the aid of some friendly merchants 
to convey him in a basket beyond the gates of Rome, 
and modestly concealed himself some days among 
the woods and mountains, till his retreat was dis- 
covered, as it is said, by a celestial light. 

The pontificate of Gregory the Great, which lasted 
thirteen years six months and ten days, is one of the 
most edifying periods of the history of the church. 
His virtues, and even his faults, a singular mixture 
of simplicity and cunning, of pride and humility, of 
sense and superstition, were happily suited to his 
station and to the temper of the times. In his rival, 
the patriarch of Constantinople, he condemned the 
antidiristian title of universal bishop, which the suc- 
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cesser of St. Peter was too haughty to concede, and 
too feeble to assume ; and the ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion of Gr^ory was confined to the triple charactar 
of bishop of Rome, primate of Italy, and apostle o^ 
the West He frequently ascended the pulpit, and 
kindled, by his rude though paithetic eloquence, th^ 
congenial passions of his au£ence: the language of 
the Jewish prophets was interpreted and applied, 
and the minds of the people, depressed by their pi^ 
sent calamities, were directed to the hopes and feaics 
of the invisible world. His precepts and example 
defined the model of the Roman liturgy * ; the dis- 
tribution of the parishes, the calendar of festivals, 
the order of processions, the service of the priests and 
deacons, the variety and change of sacerdotal gar-n 
ments. Till the last days of hid life, he officiated in 
the canon of the mass, which continued above three 
hours ; the Gregorian chant t has preserved the vocal 
and instrunoental music of the theatre, and the rough 
voices of the barbarians attempted to imitate the 
melody of the Roman school |. Experience had 

• The Lord's prayer consists of half a dozen lines : the Sacra- 
inentarius and Antiphonarius of Gregory fill 880 folio pages (torn, 
iii. P. i. p. I — 880) ; yet these only constitute a part of the Ordo 
Bomanust which Mabillon has illustrated, and Fleury has abridged 
(Hist Eccles. torn. viii. p. 139 — lo'i). 

•f I learn from the Abbe Dubos (Reflexions sur la Poesie et k 
Peinture, torn. iii. p. 1 7 <, 1 75)^ that the simplicity of the Ambrosian 
chant was confined to four modes, while the more perfect harmony 
of the Gregorian comprised the eight modes or fifteen chords of the 
ancient music. He observes (p. 332). that the connoisseurs adfnire 
the preface and many passages of the Gregorian office. 

\ John the deacon (in Vit Greg. 1. ii. c. 7) expresses the early 
contempt of the Italians for tramontane singing. Alpina sdlket 
corpora vocum suarum tonitruis altisone peestrepentiaf suscepts 
moduktionis dulcedinem proprie non resultant : quia bibuli gutturis 
barbara feritas dum inflexionibus et repercussionibus mitem nititur 
edere cantilenam, naturali quodam fragore quasi plaustraper gradus 
confuse sonantia rigidas voces jactat, &c In the time of Charle^ 
magne, the Franks, though with some reluctance, admitted th& 
justice of the reproach. Muratori, Dissert, xxv. 
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shown him the efficacy of these solemn and pompons 
lites^ to soothe the distress, to confirm the faith^ to 
mitigate the fierceness, and* to dispel the dark entiiu- 
siasm of the vulgar ; and he readily forgave *their 
tendency to promote the reign of priesthood and 
superstition. The bishops of Italy and the adjacent 
islands acknowledged the Roman pontiff as their 
special metropolitan. Even the existence, the union, 
or the translation of episc(^>al seats, was decided by 
his absolute discretion: and his successful inroads 
into liie provinces of Greece, of Spain, and of Gaul, 
might countenance the more lofty pretensions of 
succeeding popes. He interposed to prevent tlse 
abuses of popular elections ; his jealous care main- 
tained the purity of faith and discipline, and tlie 
flpostofic shepherd assiduously watched over ihe 
£uth and discipline of the subordinate pastors. Un- 
disr his reign, the Arians of Italy imd Spain were 
r^ccmdled to the caliiolic x^hurch, and the conquest 
of Britain reflects less glory on ihe name of Csesar, 
tfascn on that of Gregory I. Instead of six li^ons, 
forty monks were embarked for that distant island, 
and the pontiff lamented the austere duties which 
forbade him to partake the perils of their spiritual 
warfare. In less than two years he could announce 
to the archbishop of Alexandria, that they had bap- 
tized the king of Kent with ten thousand of his 
Anglo-Saxons; and that the Roman missionaries, 
like those of the primitive church, were armed only 
with spiritual and supernatural powers. The cre- 
dulity or the prudence of Gregory was always dis- 
posed to confirm the truths of religion by the evi- 
dence of ghosts, miracles, and resurrections*; and 

* A French fcritic (Petrus Oussanvillus, Opera, tarn. ii. 'p. 105 
—1 1 2) has vindicated the right of Gregory to the entire nonsense 
of the Dialogues. Dupin (torn. v. p. 138) does not think tliat any 
one win vouch for the truth of all these miracles ; I thduld like to 
know flow many of them he believed himself. 
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posterity has paid to hU memory the same tribute, 
which he freely granted to the virtue of his own or 
the preceding generation. The celestial honours 
have' been liberally bestowed by the authority of the 
popeSj but Gregory is the last of their own order 
whom they have presumed to inscribe in the calendar 
of saints. 

Their temporal power insensibly arose firom the 
calamities of the times: and the Roman bishops, 
who have deluged Europe and Asia with blood, 
were compelled to reign as the ministers of charity 
and peace. I. The church of Rome, as it has beai 
formerly observed, was endowed with ample pos- 
sessions in Italy, Sicily, and the more distant pro- 
vinces ; and her agents, who were commonly sub- 
deacons, had acquired a civil, and even criminal, ju- 
risdiction over their tenants and husbandmen. The 
successor of St Peter administered his patrimony 
with the temper of a vigilant and moderate land- 
lord * ; and the epistles of Gregory are filled with 
salutary instructions to abstain from doubtfid or 
vexatious lawsuits; to preserve the integrity of 
weights and measures; to grant every reasonable 
delay, and to reduce the capitation of the slaves of 
the glebe, who purchased the right of marriage by 
the pa3nnent of an arbitrary fine t. The rent or the 
produce of these estates was transported to the 

* Baronius is unwilling to expatiate on the care of the pfttri- 
monies, lett he should betray that they consisted not of kingdoms, 
but farmt. The French writers, the Benedictine editors (torn, 
iv. 1. iii. p. 272, &c), and Fleury (torn. viii. p. 29, &c.) are not 
afraid of entering into these humble, though useful details ; and the 
humanity of Fleury dwells on the social virtues of Gregory. 

•f I much suspect that this pecuniary fine on the marriages of 
villains produced the famous, and often fabulous right, de cuistagej 
de marquetU^ &c. With the consent of her hustMind, a handsome 
bride might commute the payment in the arms of a young landlord, 
and the mutual favour might afford a precedent of local rather than 
legal tyranny. 
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mouth of the Tiber, at the risk and expense of the 
pope : in the use of wealth he acted like a faithful 
steward of the church and the poor, and liberally 
applied to their wants the inexhaustible resources of 
abstinence and order. The voluminous account of 
his receipts and disbursements was kept above three 
himdred years in the Lateran, as the model of 
Christian economy. On the four great festivals, he 
divided their quarterly allowance to the clergy, to 
his domestics, to the monasteries, the churches, the 
places of burial, the alms-houses, and the hospitals 
of Rome, and the rest of the diocese. On the first 
day of every month, he distributed to the poor, ac- 
cording to the season, their stated portion of com, 
-wine, cheese, vegetables, oil, fish, fresh provisions, 
clothes, and money ; and his treasurers were conti- 
nually summoned to satisfy, in his name, the extra- 
ordinary demands of indigence and merit. The in- 
stant distress of the sick and helpless, of strangers 
and pilgrims, was relieved by the bounty of each 
day, and of every hour ; nor would the pontiff in- 
diilge himself in a frugal repast, till he had sent the 
dishes from his own table to some objects deserving 
of his compassion. The misery of the times had re- 
duced the nobles and matrons of Rome to accept, 
■without ablush, the benevolence of the church: three 
thousand virgins received their food and raiment 
from the hand of their benefactor ; and many bishops 
of Italy escaped from the barbarians to the hospitable 
threshold of the Vatican. Gregory might justly be 
styled the Father of his Coxmtry ; and such was the 
extreme sensibility of his conscience, that, for the 
death of a beggar who had perished in the streets, 
he interdicted himself during several days from the 
exercise of sacerdotal functions. II. The misfor- 
tunes of Rome involved the apostolical pastor in the 
business of peace and war ; and it might be doubt- 
fiil to himself, whether piety or ambition prompted 

VOL. VII. . K K 
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him to supply the place of his absent sovereigiL 
Gregory awakened the emperor from a long slumber, 
exposed the guilt or incapacity of the exarch and his 
inferior ministers^ complained that the veterans were 
withdrawn from Rome for the defence of Spoleto, 
encouraged the Italians to guard their cities and 
altars, and condescended, in me crisfe of danger, to 
name the tribunes, and to direct the operations, of 
the provincial troops. But the martial spirit of the 
p<^ was diecked by the scruples of humanity and 
religion; the imposition of tribute, though it was 
employed in the Italian war, he freely condemned 
as odious and oppressive ; whilst he protested against 
the imperial edicts, the pious cowardice of the sol- 
diers who deserted a imlitary for a monastic life. 
If we may credit his own dedarations, it would have 
been easy for Gregory to exterminate the Lombards 
by their domestic fi^ctions^ without leaving a king, 
a duke, or a count, to' ^ve that unfortunate nation 
from the vengeance of their foes. As a Christian 
bishop, he preferred the salutary offices of peace ; 
his mediation appeased the tumult of arms ; but he 
was too conscitms of the arts of the Greeks, and the 
passions of the Lombards, to engage his sacred pro- 
mise for the observance of the truce. Disappointed 
in the hope of a general and lasting treaty, he pre- 
sumed to save his country without the consent of 
the emperor or the exarch. The sword of the ene- 
my was suspended over Rome; it was averted by 
the mild eloquence, and seasonable gifts, of the pon- 
tiff, who commanded the respect of heretics and 
barbarians. The merits of Gregory were treated by 
the Byzantine court with reproach and insult ; but 
■in the attachment of a grateful people, he found the 
purest reward of a citizen, and the best right of a 
sovereign*. 

* The temporal reign of Gregory I. is ably exposed by Sigonius^ 
in the first book, de Regno Italiae. ' See his works, torn. ii. p. 
44—75. 
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CHAP. XLVI. 

. Revolutions of Persia after the death of Chosroes or 
Nushirvan — His son, Hormouz, a tyrant, is de- 
posed — Usurpation of Bahrain — Flight and re- 
storation of Chosroes II, — His gratitude to the 
Romans — The chagan of the Avars — Revolt of the 
army against Maurice — His death — Tyranny of 
Phocas — Elevation of Heraclius — The Persian 
war — Chosroes subdues Syria^ ^gyp^i ^^d Asia 
Minor — Siege of Constantinople by the Persians 
and Avars — Persian expeditions— Victories and 
triumph of Heraclius, 

The conflict of Rome and Persia was prolonged 
firom the death of Crassus to the reign of HeracUus. 
An experience of seven hundred years might con- 
vince the rival nations of the impossibility of main- 
taining their conquests, beyond the fatal limits of 
the Tigris and Euphrates. Yet the emulation oi 
Trajan and Julian was awakened by the trophies of 
Alexander, and the sovereigns of Persia indulged 
the ambitious hope of restoring the empire of Cyrus *. 
Such extraordinary efforts of power and courage will 
always command the attention of posterity ; but the 
events by which the fate of nations is not materially 
changed, leave a faint impression on the page of 
history, and the patience of the reader would be ex- 
hausted by the repetition of the same hostilities, un- 

* Missis qui . . . reposcerent . . . veteres Persarum ac Macedo- 
num terminos, sequi invasurum possessa Cyro ei post Alexandro» 
per vaniloquentiam ac mlnas jaciebat. Tacit. Annal. vi. 31. Such 
was the language of the Anacides ; I have repeatedly marked the 
loftv claims of the Soitamans. 
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dertaken without cause^ prosecuted without glory, and 
terminated without effect The arts of negotiation, un^ 
known to the simple greatness of the senate and the 
Caesars, were assiduously cultivated by the Byzan- 
tine princes ; and the memorials of their perpetual 
embassies^ repeat^ with the same uniform prolixity, 
the language of Msehood and declamation, the in- . 
solence of iJie barbarians, and the servile temper of 
the tributary Greeks. Lamenting the barren super- 
fluity of materials, I have studied to compress the 
narrative of these uninteresting transactions: but 
the just Nushirvan is still applauded as the model 
of oriental kings, and the ambition of his grandson 
Chosroes prepared the revolution of the East, which 
was speedily accomplished by the arms and the re- 
ligion of the successors of Mahomet. 

In the useless altercations, that precede' and jus- 
tify the quarrels of princes, the Greeks and the bar- 
barians accused each other of violating the peace 
which had been concluded between the two empires 
about four years before the death of Justinian. The 
sovereign of Persia and India aspired to reduce un- 
der his obedience the province of Yemen or Arabia t 
Felix ; the distant land of myrrh and frankincense, 
which had escaped, rather than opposed, the con- 
querors of the East. After the defeat of Abrahah 
under the walls of Mecca, the discord of his sons 
and brothers gave an easy entrance to the Persians: 
they chased the strangers of Abyssinia beyond the 

* See the embassies of Menander, retracted and preserved in 
the xth century by the order of Constantine Porphyrogenitus. 

f The general independence of the Arabs, which cannot be ad- 
mitted without many limitations, is blindly asserted in a separate 
dissertation of the authors of the Universal History, vol. xx. p. 
196 — 250. A perpetual miracle is supposed to have guarded the 
jSrophecy in favour of the posterity of Ishmael; and these learned 
bigots are not afraid to risk the truth of Christianity on this frail 
and slippery foundation. 
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Red Sea; and a native prince of the ancient 
Homerites was restored to the throne as the vassal 
or viceroy of the great Nushirvan *. But the nephew 
of Justinian declared his resolution to avenge the 
injuries of his Christian ally the prince of Abyssiiii% 
as they suggested a decent pretence to discontinue 
the annual tribute, which was poorly disguised by 
the name of pension. The churches of Persarmenia 
were oppressed by the intolerant spirit of the Magi ; 
they secretly invoked the protector of the Christians, 
and after the pious murder of their satraps, the 
rebels were avowed and supported as the brethren 
and subjects of the Roman emperor. The complaints 
of Nushirvan were disregarded by the Byzantine 
court ; Justin yielded to the importunities of the 
Turks, who offered an alliance against the 
common enemy; and the Persian monarchy was 
threatened at the same instant *by the united forces 
of Europe, of Ethiopia, and of Scythia. At the 
age of fourscore, the sovereign of the East would 
perhaps have chosen the peaceful enjoyment of his 
glory and greatness : but as soon as war became in- 
evitable, he took the field with the alacrity of a 
youth, whilst the aggressor trembled in the palace 
of Constantinople. Nushirvan, or Chosroes, con- 
ducted in person the siege of Dara ; and although 
that important fortress had been left destitute of 
troops and magazines, the valour of the inhabit- 
ants resisted above five months the archers, the 
elephants, and the military engines of the great 
king. In the meanwhile his general Adarman ad- 

• D'Her^)elot, Biblioth. Orient, p. 477. Pocock, Specimen 
Hist Arabuoi, p. 64, 65. Father Pagi (Critica, torn. ii. p. 646) 
has proved that after ten years peace, the Persian war, which con- 
tinued twenty years, was renewed A. D. 571. Mahomet was bom 
A. D. 569, in the year of the elephant, or the defeat of Abrahah 
(Gagnier, Vie de Mahomet, tom. i. p. 89, 90, 98) ; and this account 
-allows two yetrs fox the conquest of Yemen. 

K k3 
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vanced from Babylon^ traversed the desert, passed 
the Euphrates, msulted the suburbs of Antioch, re- 
duced to ashes the city of Apamea, aiid laid the 
spoils of Syria at the feet of his master, whose per- 
severancije in the midst of winter, at length subverted 
the bulwark of the East But these losses, which 
astonished the provinces and the court, produced a 
salutary effect in the repentance and abdication of 
the emperor Justin ; a new spirit arose in the By- 
zantine councils ; and a truce of three years was 
obtained by the prudence of Tiberius. That sea- 
sonable interval was employed in the preparations 
of war ; and the voice of rumour proclaimed to the 
world, that from the distant countries of the Alps 
and the Rhine, from Sc3rthia, Maesia, Pannonia, II- 
lyricum, and Isauria, the strength of the imperial 
cavalry was reinibrced with one hundred and fi^ 
thousand soldiers. Yet the king of Persia, without 
fear, or without faith, resolved to prevent tiie attack 
of the enemy : again passed the Euphrates, and dis- 
missing the ambassadors of Tiberius, arrogantly 
commanded them to await his arrival at Caesarea, 
the metropolis of the Cappadocian provinces. The 
two armies encountered each other in the battle of 
Melitene : the barbarians, who darkened the air with 
a cloud of arrows, prolonged their line, and ex- 
tended their wings across the plain; while the Ro- 
mans, in deep and solid bodies, expected to prevail 
in closer action, by the weight of their swcnrds and 
lances. A Scythian chief, who commanded their 
right wing, suddenly turned the flank of the enemy, 
attacked their rear-guard in the presence of Chos- 
roes, penetrated to the midst of me camp, pillaged 
the royal tent, profaned the eternal fire, loaded a 
train of camels with the spoils of Asia, cut his way 
through the Persian host, and returned with songs 
of victory to his friends^ who had consumed the day 
in single combats, or ineffectual skirmishes, llie 
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darkness of the nighty and the separation of the Ro- 
mans, afforded the Persian monarch an opportunity 
of revenge; and one of their camps was swept away 
by a rapid and impetuous assault. But the review 
of his loss, and the consciousness of his danger, de- 
termined Chosroes to a speedy retreat ; he burnt, in 
his passage, the vacant town of Melitene; and, 
without consulting the safety of his troops, boldly 
swam the Euphrates on the back of an elephant. 
After this unsuccessful campaign, the want of ma- 
gazines, and perhaps some inroad of the Turks, 
obliged him to disband or divide his forces; the 
Romans were left masters of the field, and their ge- 
neralJustinian, advancing to the relief of the Persar- 
menian rebels, erected his standard on the banks of 
the Araxes. The great Pompey had formerly halted 
within three days* march of the Caspian * ; that in- 
land sea was explored for the first time by a hostile , 
fleet t, and seventy thousand captives were trans- 
planted from H3nrcania to the isle of Cyprus. On 
the return of spring, Justinian descended into the 
fertile plains of Assyria, the flames of war approached 
the residence of Nushirvan, the indignant monarch 
sunk into the grave, and his last edict restrained his 
successors from exposing their person in a battle 
against the Romans. Yet the memory of this tran- 

* He had vlmquisbed the Albanians, who brought into the field 
12,000 horse and 60,000 foot; but he dreaded the multitude of 
venomous reptiles, whose existence may admit of some doubt, as 
well as that of the neighbouring Amazons. Plutarch, in Pompeio, 
torn. ii. p. 1165, 1166. 

•f* In the history of the world I can only perceive two navies on 
the Caspian — 1. Of the Macedonians, when Patrocles, the admiral 
of the kings of Syria, Seleucus and Antiochus, descended most 

?robabIy the river Oxus, from the confines of India (Plin. Hist, 
latur. vi. 21). 2. Of the Russians, when Peter I. conducted a 
fleet and army from the neighbourhood of Moscow to the coast of 
Persia (BeH's Travels, vol. ii. p. 325—352). He justly observes, 
that such martial pomp had never been displayed on the Volga. 
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sient affront was lost in the glories of a long reign ; 
and his formidable enemies^ after indulging their 
dream of conquest^ again solicited a short respite 
horn the calamities of war*. 

The throne of Chosroes Nushirvan was filled by 
Hormouz^ or Hormisdas, the eldest or the most 
favoured of his sons. With the kingdoms of Persia 
and India^ he inherited the reputation and example 
of his father^ the service, in every rank, of his wise 
and valiant officers, and a general system of admi- 
nistration, harmonized by time and political wisdcnn, 
to promote the happiness of the prince and people. 
But the royal youth enjoyed a still more valuable 
blessing, the friendship of a sage who had presided 
over his education, and who ^wavs preferred the 
honour to the interest of his pupil, bis interest to 
his inclination. In a dispute with the Greek and 
Indian philosophers, Buzurgt had once maintained, 
that the most grievous misfortune of life is old age 
without the remembrance of virtue ; and our can- 
dour will presume that the same principle com- 
pelled him, during three years, to direct liie councils 
of the Persian empire. His zeal was rewarded by 
the gratitude and docility of Hormouz, who ac- 
knowledged himself more indebted to his preceptor 
than to his parent : but when age and labour vhad 

* For these Persian wars and treaties, see Menander, in Excerpt. 
Legat p. 113 — 125; Theophanes Byzant. apud Photium, cod. 
Ixiv. p. 77 9 80, 81 ; Evagrius, I. v. c 7 — 15; Theophylact. 1. iii. 
c 9 — 16 ; Agathias, 1. iv. p. 140. 

•f Buzurg Mihir may be considered, in his character and station, 
as the Seneca of the East ; but his virtues, and perhaps his faults, 
are less known than those of the Roman, who appears to have been 
much more loquacious. The Persian sage was the person who im- 
ported from India the game of chess and the fables of Pilpay. Such 
has been the fame of his wisdom and virtues, that the Christians 
claim him as a believer in the gospel ; and the Mahometans revere 
Buzurg as a premature Mussulman. P'Herbelot, Bibliotheque 
Orlentale, p. 218. 
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impaired the strength and perhaps the faculties of 
this prudent counsellor^ he retired from court, and 
abandoned the youthful monarch to his own passions 
and those of his favourites. By the fatal vicissitude 
of human affairs^ the same scenes were renewed at 
Ctesiphon^ which had been exhibited in Rome after 
the death of Marcus Antoninus. The ministers of 
flattery and corruption, who had been banished by 
the father, were recalled and cherished by the son ; 
the disgrace and exile of the friends of Nushirvan 
establi^ed their tjrranny ; and virtue was driven by 
degrees from the mind of Hormouz, from his palace, 
and from the government of the state. The faithful 
agents, the eyes and ears of the king, informed him 
of the progress of disorder, that the provincial go- 
vernors flew to their prey with the fierceness of lions 
and eagles, and that their rapine and injustice would 
teach the most loyal of his subjects to abhor the 
name and authority of their sovereign. The sin- 
cerity of this advice was punished with death, the 
murmurs of the cities were despised, their tumults 
were quelled by military execution; the interme- 
diate powers between the throne and the people 
were abolished ; and the childish vanity of Hormouz, 
who aflected the daily use of the tiara, was fond of 
declaring, that he alone would be the judge as well 
as the master of his kingdom. In every word, and 
in every action, the son of Nushirvan degenerated 
from the virtues of his father. His avarice de- 
frauded the troops ; his jealous caprice degraded the 
satraps : the palace, the tribunals, the waters of the 
Tigris, were stained with the blood of the innocent, 
and the tyrant exulted in the sufferings and exe- 
cution of thirteen thousand victims. As the excuse 
of his cruelty, he sometimes condescended to observe, 
that the fears of the Persians would be productive 
of hatred, and that their hatred must terminate in 
rebellion : but he forgot that his own guilt and folly 
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had inspired the sentiments which he deplored^ and 
prepared the event which he so justly apprehended. 
Exasperated by long and hopeless oppression, the 
provinces of Babylon, Susa, and Carmania, erected 
the standard of revolt ; and the princes of Arabia, 
India, and Scythia, refused the customary tribute to 
the unworthy successor of Nushirvan. The arms 
of the Romans, in slow sieges and frequent inroads, 
afflicted the frontiers of Mesopotamia and Assyria ; 
<ine of their generals professed himself the disciple 
of Scipio, and the soldiers were animated by a mi- 
raculous image of Christ, whose mild aspect should 
never have been displayed in the front of battle*. 
At the same time, the eastam provinces of Persia 
were invaded by the great khan, who passed the 
Oxus at the head of three or four hundred thousand 
Turks. The imprudent Hormouz accepted their 
perfidious and formidable aid ; the cities of Khorasan 
or Bactriana were commanded to open their gates ; 
the march of the barbarians towards the mountains 
of Hjrrcania revealed the correspondence of the 
Turkish and Roman arms; and their union must 
have subverted the throne of the house of Sassan. 

Persia had been lost by a king ; it was saved by 
a hero. After his revolt, Varanes or Bahram is 
stigmatized by the son of Hormouz as an ungrateful 
slave : the proud and 'ambiguous reproach of de- 
spotism, since he was truly descended from the an- 
cient princes of Reif, one of the «even families 

* See the imitation of Scipio in Theopbylact, 1. i. c 14; the 
images of Christ, 1. ii. g. 3. Hereafter I shall speak more amply 
of the Christian i7nage» — I had almost said idolt. This, if I am . 
not mistaken, is the oldest a^upoToti^TOf of divine manufacture ; but 
in the next thousand years, many others issued from the same work* 
shop. 

t Ragse, or Rei, is mentioned in the apocryphal book of Tobit 
as already flourishing, 700 years before Christ, under the Ass3rrian 
empire. Under the foreign names of Europus and Arsacia, this 
city, 500 stadia to the south of the Caspian gates, was successivdy 
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iyhose splendid^ as well as substantial prerogatives 
exalted them above the heads of the Persian nobi- 
lity*. At the siege of Dara^ the valour of Bahram 
was signalized under the eyes of Nushirvan; and 
both the father and son successively promoted him 
to the command of armies^ the government of Media, 
and the superint^idence of the palace. The popular 
prediction which marked him as the deliverer of 
Persia, might be inspired by his past victories and 
extraordinary figure: the epithet Gittbin is expressive 
of the quality of dri/ wood; he had the strength and 
stature of a giant, and his savage coimtenance was 
fancifully compared to that of a wild cat. While 
the nation trembled, while IJormouz disguised his 
terror by the name of suspicion, and his servants 
concealed their disloyalty under the ma^ of, fear, 
Bahram alone displayed his imdaunted courage and 
apparent fidelity : and as soon as he found that no 
mc»e than twelve thousand soldiers would follow 
him against the enemy, he prudetidy declared, that 
to this fatal number Heavenhadreservedthe honours 
of the triumph. The steep and narrow descent of 

en^liished by the Macedonians and Parthians (Strabo^ I. xi. p. 
796). Its grandeur and populousiless in the ixth century is exag- 
gerated beyond the bounds of credibility ; but Rei has been since 
. ruined by wars and the unwholesomeness of the air. Chardin, 
Voyage en Perse, torn. i. p. '279, 280. D'Herbelot, Biblioth. Ori- 
ental, p. 714. 

■ • Theophylact, 1. iii. c 1 8. The story of the seven Persians is 
told in the third book uf Herodotus ; and their noble descendants 
are often mentioned, especially in the fragments of Ctesias. Yet 
the independence of Otanes (Herodot. 1. iii. c. 83, 84) is hostile to 
the spirit of despotism, and it may rot seem probable that the seven 
families could survive the revolutions of eleven hundred yean. 
They might however be represented by the seven ministers (Brisson, 
de Regno Persico, 1. i. p. 190) ; and some Persian nobles, like the 
kings of Pontus (Polyb. 1, v. p. 540) and Cappadocia (Diodor. 
Sicul. L xxxi. totn. ii. p. 517)} might claim their descent from the 
bold companions of Darius. 
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the Pule Rudbar* or H3nrcanian rock, is the only 
pass through which an army can penetrate into the 
territory of Rei and the plams of Media. From the 
commanding heights, a band of resolute men might 
overwhelm with stones and darts the myriads of the 
Turkish host : their Emperor and his son were trans- 
pierced with arrows; and the fugitives were lef^ 
without counsel or provisions^ to the revenge of an 
injured people. The patriotism of the Persian ge- 
neral was stimulated by his affection for the city of 
his forefathers ; in the hour of victory every peasant 
became a soldier, and every soldier an hero ; and 
their ardour was kindled by the gorgeous spectacle 
of beds, and thrones, and tables of massy gold^ the 

r^ils of Asia, and the luxury of the hostile camp, 
prince of a less malignant temper could not easily 
have forgiven his benefactor, and the secret hatred 
of Hormouz was envenomed by a malicious report, 
that Bahram had privately retained the most pre- 
cious fruits of his Turkish victory. But the ap- 
proach of a Roman army on the side of the Arazes 
compelled the implacable tyrant to smile and to ap- 
plaud; and the toils of Bahram were rewarded with 
the permission of encountering a new enemy, by 
their skill and discipline more formidable than a 
Scythian multitude. Elated by his recent success, 
he despatched a herald with a bold defiance , to the 
camp of the Romans, requesting them to fix a day <rf 
battle, and to choose whether diey would pass the 
river themselves, or allow a free passage to the arms 
of the great king. The lieutenant of the emperor 
Maurice preferred the safer alternative; and this 
local circumstance, which would have enhanced the 
victory of the Persians, rendered their defeat more 

* S«e an accurate description of this mountain by Olearius 
(Voyage en Pene, p. 997, 998\ who ascended it with much diffi- 
culty and danger in his return from Ispahan to the Caspian sea. 
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blckxly and their escape more difficult. But the loss 
of his subjects^ and the danger of his kingdom^ were 
overbalanced in the mind of Hormouz by the dis- 
grace of his personal enemy; and no sooner had 
Bahram collected and reviewed his forces^ than he 
received from a royal messenger the insulting gift 
of a distaff^ a spinning-wheel^ and a complete suit of 
female apparel. Obedient to the will of his sove- 
reign^ he showed himself to the soldiers in this un- 
worthy disguise: they resented his ignominy and 
their own; a shout of rebellion ran through the 
ranks^ and the general accepted their oath of fidelity 
and vows of revenge. A second messenger^ who 
had been commanded to bring the rebel in chains^ 
was trampled under the feet of an elephant^ and 
manifestoes were diligently circulated, exhorting 
the Persians to assert their freedom against an odi- 
ous and contemptible tyrant The defection was 
rapid and universal: his loyal slaves were sacrificed 
to the public fury; the troops deserted to the 
standard of Bahram ; and the provinces again sa^ 
luted the deliverer of his coimtry. 

As the passes were faithfully guarded, Hormouz 
could only compute the number of his enemies by 
the testimony of a guilty conscience, and the daily 
defection of those who, in the hour of his distress, 
avenged their wrongs, or forgot their obligations. 
He proudly displayed the ensigns of royalty ; but 
the city and palace of Modain had already escaped 
from the hand of the t3n*ant. . Among the victims of 
his cruelty, Bindoes, a Sassanian prince, had been 
cast into a dungeon : his fetters were broken by the 
zeal and courage of a brother ; and he stood before 
the king at the head of those trusty guards who had 
been chosen as the ministers of his confinement, and 
perhaps of his death. Alarmed by the hasty intru- 
sion and bold reproaches of the captive, Hormouz 
looked round, but in vain, for advice or assistance ; 

VOL. VII. L L 
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discovered that his strength consisted in the obe- 
dience of others, and patiently yielded to the single 
arm of Bindoes, who dragged him from the throne ' 
to the same dung2on in which he himself had been 
so lately confined. At the first tumult, Chosroes, 
the eldest of the sons of Hormouz, escaped from the 
city ; he was persuaded to return by the pressing 
and friendly invitation of Bindoes, wno promised to 
seat him on his father's throne, and who expected 
to reign under the name of an inexperienced youth. 
In the just assurance, that his accomplices could 
neither forgive nor hope to be forgiven, and that 
every Persian might be trusted as die judge and 
enemy of the tyrant, he instituted a public trial 
without a precedent and without a copy in the 
annals of the East The son of Nushirvan, who had 
requested to plead in his own defence, was intro- 
duced as a criminal into the ^11 assembly of t^ 
nobles and satraps'^. He was heard with decent 
attention as long as he expatiated on the advantages 
of order and obedience, the danger of innovation, 
and the inevitable discord of those who had encou- 
raged each other to trample on their lawful and 
hereditary sovereign. By apathetic appeal to their 
humanity, he extorted that pity which is seldom re- 
fused to the fallen fortunes .of a king ; and while 
they beheld the abject posture and squalid appear- 
ance of the prisoner, his tears, his chains, and the 
marks of ignominious stripes, it was impossible to 
forget how recently they had adored the divine 
splendour of his diadem and purple. But an angry 
murmur arose in the assembly as soon as he pre- 
sumed to vindicate his conduct, and to applaud the 
victories of his reign. He defined the duties <Jf a 



* The Orientals suppose that Bahram convened this assembly 
and proclaimed Chosi;oes ; but Theophylact is, in this instance, 
more distinct and credible. 
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king, and the Persian nobles listened with a smile 
of contempt j they were fired with indignation when 
he dared to vilify the character of Chosroes ; and 
by the indiscreet offer of resigning the sceptre to the 
second of his sons, he subscribed his own condem- 
nation, and sacrificed the life of his innocent fa- 
vourite. The mangled bodies of the boy and his 
mother were exposed to the people; the eyes of 
Hormous were pierced with a hot needle ; and th6 
punishment of the father was succeeded by the co- 
ronation of his eldest son. Chosroes had ascended 
the throne without guilt, and his piety strove to al- 
leviate the misery of the abdicated monarch ; from 
the dungeon he removed Hormouz to an apartment 
of the p^ace, supplied with liberality the consolations 
of sensual enjoyment, and patiently endured the 
fririous sallies of his resentment and despair. He 
might despise the resentment of a blind and unpo- 
pular tyrant, but the tiara was trembling on his 
head, till he could subvert the power, or acquire 
the friendship, of the great Bahram, who sternly 
denied the justice of a revolution, in which himself 
and his soldiers, the true representatives of Persia, 
had never been consulted. The offer of a general 
amnesty, and of the second rank in his kingdom, 
was answered by an epistle froiA Bahram, friend 
of the gods, conqueror of men, and enemy of 
tyrants, the satrap of satraps, general of the Persian 
armies, and a prince adorned witii the title of eleven 
virtues *, He commands Chosroes, the son of Hor- 
mouz, to shun the example and fate of his father,to 
confine the traitors who had been released from their 

• See the words of Theophylact, 1. iv. c. 7. Bapaifi ^»Xof rctg 
0foif, >'iit>!T»if txsTi^of.ytig^ rupMia/t (X^po-t a'arpomng fxtyi^ayajf^ ttif 
lltpffixns oip^uty lwafjiMU}(^ &. Id this answer Chosroes styles him- 
self T1J >vxTi yapt^Ofjiivos Ofxi^oLTa 6 t«; Arwvccf (the genii) 

IAta$ufiiito(. This is genuine oriental bombast. 
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chains, to deposit in some holy place the diadem 
which he had usurped, and to accept from his gra- 
cious benefactor the pardon of his faults and the 
"government of a province. The rebel might not be 
proud, and the king most assuredly was not humble ; 
but the one was conscious of his strength, the other 
was sensible of his weakness ; and even the modest 
language of his reply still left room for treaty and 
reconciliation. Chosroes led into the field the slaves 
of the palace and the populace of the capital : they 
beheld with terror the banners of a veteran army ; 
they were encompassed and surprised by the evolu- 
tions of the general ; and the satraps who had de- 
posed Hormouz, receive the punishment of their 
revolt, or expiated their first treason by a second 
and more criminal act of disloyalty. The life and 
liberty of Chosroes were saved, but he was reduced 
to the necessity of imploring aid or refuge in some 
fi)reign land ; and the implacable Bindoes, anxious 
to secure an unquestionable title, hastily returned 
to the palace, and ended, with a bow-string, the 
wretched existence of the son of Nushirvan*. 

While Chosroes despatched the preparations of 
his retreat, he deliberated with his remaining 
friends f, whether he should lurk in the valleys of 
Mount Caucasus, or fly to the tents of the Turks, 
or solicit the protection of the emperor. The long 

• Theophylact (1. iv. c. 7) imputes the death of Hormouz to hi* 
son, by whose command he was beaten to death with clubs. I have 
followed the milder account of Khondemir and Eutycbius ; and 
shall always be content with the slightest evidence to extenuate 
the crime of parricide. 

f After the battle of Pharsalia, the Pompey of Lucan (1. viii. 
256—453) holds a similar debate. He was himself desirous of 
seeking the Parthians ; but his companions abhorred the unnatural 
alliance ; and the adverse prejudices might operate as forcibly on 
Chosroes and his companions, who could describe, with the same 
vehemence, the contrast of laws, religion, and manners, between the 
East and West 
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emulation of the successors of Artaxerxes and Con- 
stantine increased his reluctance to appear as a sup- 
pliant in a rival court ; but he weighed the forces 
of the Romans^ and prudently considered that the 
neighbourhood of Syria would render his escape 
more easy and their succours more effectual. At- 
tended only by his concubines, and a troop of 
thirty guards, he secretly departed from the capital, 
followed the banks of the Euphrates, traversed the 
desert, and halted at the distance of ten miles from 
Circesium. About the third watch of the night, 
the Roman prefect was . informed of his approach, 
and he introduced the royal stranger to the fortress 
at the dawn of day. From thence the king of Per- 
sia was conducted to the more honourable residence 
of Hierapolis ; and Maurice dissembled his pride, 
and displayed his benevolence, at the reception of 
the letters and ambassadors of the grandson of Nu- 
shirvan. They humbly represented the vicissitudes 
of fortune and the common interest of princes, ex- 
aggerated the ingratitude of Bahram, the agent of 
the evil principle, and urged, with specious argu- 
ment, that it was for the advantage of the Romans 
themselves to support the two monarchies which 
balance the world, the two great luminaries by 
whose salutary influence it is vivified and adorned. 
The anxiety of Chosroes was soon relieved by the 
assurance that the emperor had espoused the cause 
of justice and royalty ; but Maurice prudently de- 
clined the expense and delay of his useless visit to 
Constantinople. In the name of his generous bene- 
factor, a rich diadem was presented to the fugitive 
prince, with an inestimable gift of jewels and gold ; 
a powerful army was assembled on the frontiers of 
Syria and Armenia under the command of the va- 
liant and faithful Narses*, and this general, of his 

♦ In this age there were three warriors of the name of ^ar^. 
set, who have been often confounded (Pagi, Critica, tom. il 

L l3 
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own nation and his own choice^ was directed to 
pass the Tigris^ and never to sheath his sword till 
he had restored Chosroes to the throne of his an- 
cestors. The enterprise, however splendid/ was 
less arduous than it might appear. Persia had al- 
ready repented of her fatal rashness, which be- 
trayed the heir of the house of Sassan to the am- 
bition of a rebellious subject ; and the bold refusal 
of the Magi to consecrate his usurpation, compelled 
Bahram to assume the sceptre, regardless of the 
laws and prejudices of the nation. The palace was 
soon distracted with conspiracy, the city with tu- 
mult, the provinces with insurrection; and the 
cruel execution of the guilty and the suspected 
served to irritate rather than subdue the public dis- 
content. No sooner did the grandson of Nushir- 
van display his own and the Roman banners be- 
yond the Tigris, than he was joined, each day, by 
the increasing multitudes of the nobility and people ; 
and as he advanced, he received from every side 
the grateful offerings of the keys of his cities and 
the heads of his enemies. As soon as Modain was 
freed from the presence of the usurper, the loyal 
inhabitants obeyed the first summons of Mebodes 
at the head of only two thousand horse ; and 
Chosroes accepted the sacred and precious orna- 
ments of the palace as the pledge of Uieir truth, and 
a presage of his approaching success. After the 
junction of the imperial troops, which Bahrain 
vainly struggled to prevent, tiie contest was de- 
cided by two battles on the banks of the Zab, and 

p. 640). — 1. A Persarmenian, the brother of Isaac and Armatius 
who, after a successful action against Belisarius, deserted from bis 
Persian sovereign, and afterwards served in the Italian war. 2. 
The eunuch who conquered Italy. 3. The restorer of Chosroes, 
who is celebrated in the poem of Corippus (1. iii. 220 — 227) as 

excelsus super omnia vertiee agmina habitu modestus .... 

tnorum probitate placens, virtute verendus ; fulmineus, cautus, vi- 
gilans) &c. 
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the confines of Media. The Romans^ with the 
faithful subjects of Persia, amounted to sixty thou- 
sand, while the whole force of the usurper did not 
exceed forty thousand men : the two generals sig- 
nalised their valour and ability, but the victory was 
finally determined by the prevalence of numbers 
and discipline. With the remnant of a broken army, 
Bahram fled towards the eastern provinces of the 
Oxus : the enmity of Persia reconciled him to the 
Turks; but his days were shortened by poison, 
perhaps the most incurable of poisons ; the stings 
of remorse and despair, and the bitter remembrance 
of lost glory. Yet the modem Persians still com- 
memorate the exploits of Bahram ; and some excel- 
lent laws have prolonged the duration of his trou- 
bled and transitory reign. 

The restoration of Chosroes was celebrated with 
feasts and executions ; and the music of the royal 
banquet was often disturbed by the groans of dying 
or mutilated criminals. A general pardon might 
have diffused comfort and tranquillity through a 
country which had been shaken by the late revolu- 
tions ; yet, before the sanguinary temper of Chos- 
roes is blamed, we should learn whether the Per- 
sians had not been accustomed either to dread the 
rigour, or to despise the weakness, of their sove- 
reign. The revolt of Bahram, and the conspiracy 
of the satraps, were impartially punished by the re- 
venge or justice of the conqueror: the merits of 
Bindoes himself could not purify his hand from the 
guilt of royal blood ; and the son of Hormouz was 
desirous to assert his own innocence, and to vin- 
dicate the sanctity of kings. During the vigour of 
the Roman power, several princes were seated on 
the throne of Persia by the arms and the authority 
of the first Caesars. But their new subjects were 
soon disgusted with the vices or virtues which they 
had imbibed in a foreign land; the instability of 
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their dominion gave birth to a vulgar observation^ 
that the choice of Rome was solicited and rejected 
•with equal ardour by the capricious levity of ori- 
ental slaves *. But the glory of Maurice was con- 
spicuous in the long and fortunate reign of his wn 
and his ally. A band of a thousand Romans^ who 
continued to guard the person of Chosroes^ pro- 
claimed his confidence in the fidelity of the strangers; 
his growing strength enabled him to dismiss his 
unpopular aid ; but he steadily professed the same 
gratitude and reverence to his adopted father; and, 
till the death of Maurice, the peace and alliance of 
the two empires were faithfully maintained. Yet 
the mercenary friendship of the Roman prince had 
been purchased with costly and important gifts: 
the strong cities of Martyropolis and Dara were re^ 
stored, and the Persarmenians became the willing 
subjects of an empire, whose eastern limit was ex- 
tended, beyond the example of former times, as far 
as the banks of the Araxes and the neighbourhood 
of the Caspian. A pious hope was indulged, that 
the church, as well as the state, might triumph in 
this revolution ; but if Chosroes had sincerely list- 
ened to the christian bishops, the impression was 
erased by the zeal and eloquence of the Magi ; if 
he was armed with philosophic indifference, he ac- 
commodated his belief, or rather his professicms, to 
the various circumstances of an exile and a sovereign. 
The imaginary conversion of the kingpf Persia was 
reduced to a local and superstitious veneration for 
Sergiusf, one of the saints of Antioch, who heard 

* Experimentis cognitum est barbaros malle RomS, petere regcs 
quam habere. These experiments are admirably represented in the 
inyitation and expulsion of Vonones (Annai ii. 1 — 3), Tiridates 
Annal. vi. 32—44), and Meherdates (Annal xi. 10 ; xii. 10 — 14). 
The eye of Tacitus seems to have transpierced the camp of the 
Parthians and the walls of the haram. 

t Sergius and his companion Bacchujs, who are said to have suf- 
fered in the persecution of Maximian, obtained divine honour in 
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his prayers, and appeared to him in dreams ; he en- 
riched the shrine with offerings of gold and silver, 
and ascribed to this invisible patron the success of 
his arms and the pregnancy of Sira, a devout Chris- 
tian, and the best beloved of his wives*. The 
beauty of Sira, orSchirinf, her wit, her musical ta- 
lents, are still famous in the history, or rather in 
the romances of the £ast: her own name is ex- 
pressive, in the Persian tongue, of sweetness and 
grace; and the epithet of Parviz alludes to the 
charms of her royal lover. Yet Sira never shared 
the passion which she inspired; and the bliss of 
Chosroes was tortured by a jealous doubt, that, 
while he possessed her person, she had bestowed > 
her affections on a meaner favourite J. 

France, Italy, Constantinople, and the East. Thdr tomb at Ra- 
saphe was famous for miracles, and that Syrian town acquired the 
more honourable name of Sergiopolis. Tillemont, Mem. Eccles. 
torn. V. p. 491—496. Butler's Saints, vol. x. p. 155. 

• Evagrius (L vi. c. '21), and Theophylact (1. v. c. 13, 14j, 
have preserved the original letters of Cbosroet, vritten in Greek, 
signed with his own band, and afterwards inscribed on crosses and 
tables of gold, which were deposited in the church of Sergiopolis. 
They had been sent to the bishop of Antioch, as primate of Syria. 

t The Greeks only describe her as a Roman by birth, a Christian 
by religion ; but she is represented as the daughtier of the emperor 
Maurice in the Persian and Turkish Romances, which celebrate 
the love of Khosrou for Schirin, of Schirin for Ferhad, the most 
beautiful youth of the East. D*Herbelot, Biblioth. Orient p. 789. 
997, 998. 

^ The whole series of the tyranny of Hormouz, the revolt of 
Bahram, and the flight and restoration of Chosroes, is related by 
two contemporary Greeks — more concisely by Evagrius (1. vi. c. 
16, 17, 18, 19), — and most diffusely by Theophylact Simocatta 
(1. iii. c. 6—18; 1. iv. c. 1 — 16; 1. v. c. I — 15): succeeding 
compilers, Zonaras and Cedrenus, can only transcribe and abridge. 
The Christian Arabs, Eutychius (AnnaL tom. ii. p. 200 — 208\ 
and Abulpharagius (Dynast p. 96—98), appear to have consulted 
tutme particular memoirs. The great Persian histurians of the 
xvth century, Mirkhond and Khondemir, are only known to me 
by the imperfect extracts of Shikard (Tarikh, p. 150—155) ; Tex- 
eira, or rather Stevens (Hist of Persia, p. 182 — 186) ; a Turkish 
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While the majesty of the Roman name was re- 
vived in the East, the prospect of Europe is less 
pleasing and less glorious. By the departure of the 
Lombards and the ruin of the Gepidae, the balance 
of power was destroyed on the Danube ; and the 
Avars spread their permanent dominion from the 
foot of the Alps to the sea-coast of the Euxine. 
The reign of Baian is the brightest era of thor 
monarchy ; their chagan, who occupied the rustic 
palace of Atdla, appears to have imitated his cha- 
racter and policy*; but as the same scenes were 
repeated in a smaller circle, a minute representation 
of the copy would be devoid of the greatness and 
novelty of the original. The pride of the second 
Justm, of Tiberius, and Maurice, was humbled by 
a proud barbarian, more prompt to inflict than ex- 
posed to suffer, the injuries of war : and, as often as 
Asia was threatened by the Persian arms, Europe 
was oppressed by the dangerous inroads or costly 
friendship of the Avars. When the Roman envoys 
approached the presence of the chagan, they were 
commanded to wait at the door of his tent, till, at 
the end perhaps of ten or twelve days, he conde- 
scended to admit them. If the substance or the 
style of their message was offensive to his ear, he 

MS. translated by the Abb6 Fourmont (Hist, de 1* Academie des 
Inscriptions, torn. vii. p. 325—334), and D'Herbelot (aux mots, 
Hormouzj p. 457 — 459; Bahram, p. 174; Khosrou Parviz^ 
p. 996). Were I perfectly satisfied of their authority, I could wish 
these oriental materials had been more copious. 

• A general idea of the pride and power of the chagan may be 
taken from Menander (Excerpt. Legat. p. 117, &c.), and Theo- 
phylact (L i. c. 3 ; 1. vii. c. 15), whose eight books are much more 
honourable to the Avar than to the Roman prince. The predeces- 
sors of Baian had tasted the liberality of Rome, and he survived 
the reign of Maurice (^uat, Hist, des Peuples Barbares, torn. xi. 
p. 545). The chagan who invaded Italy a. d. 611 (Muratori, 
Annali, torn. v. p. 305) was then juvenili aetate florentem (Paul 
Warnefrid, de Gest. Langobard. 1. v. c 38), the son, perhaps, or 
the grandson, of Baian. 
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insulted^ with a real or affected fury^ their own 
dignity and that of their prince ; their baggage was 
plundered, and their lives were only saved by the 
promise of a richer present and a more respectful 
address. But his sacred ambassadors enjoyed and 
abused an unbounded license in the midst of Con- 
stantinople : they urged, with importunate clamours, 
the increase of tribute, or the restitution of captives 
and deserters ; and the majesty of the empire was 
almost equally degraded by a base compliance, or 
by the false and fearful excuses, with which they 
eluded such insolent demands. The chagan had 
never seen an elephant ; and his curiodty was ex- 
cited by the strange, and perhaps fabulous, pcntrait 
of that wcmderful animal. At his command, one of 
the largest elephants of the imperial stables was 
equipped with stately caparisons, and ccmducted by 
a numerous train to the royal village in the plains 
of Hungary. He surveyed the enormous beast with 
surprise, with disgust, and possibly with terror; 
and smiled at the vain industry of the Romans, 
who, in search of such useless rarities, could ex- 
plore the limits of the land and sea. He wished, at 
the expense of the emperor, to repose in a golden 
bed. The wealth of Constantinople, and the skil- 
ful diligence of her artists, were instantly devoted 
to the gratification of his caprice; but when the 
work was finished, he rejected with scorn a present 
so unworthy the majesty of a great king*. These 
were the casual sallies of his pride, but the ava- 
rice of the chagan was a more steady and tractable 
passion : a rich and regular supply of silk apparel, 
furniture gpd plate, introduced the rudiments of art 
and luxury among the tents of the Scythians ; their 
appetite was stimulated by the pepper and ci^nnamon 
of India t ; the annual subsidy or tribute was raised 

• Theophylact, 1. i. c. 5, 6. 

•j* Even in the field, the chagan delighted in the use of tliese aro- 
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from fourscore to' one hundred and twenty thousand 
pieces of gold ; and^ after each hostile irruption^ the 
payment of the arrears^ with exorbitant interest, was 
always made the first condition of the new treaty. 
In the language of a barbarian without guile, the 
prince of the Avars affected to complain of the in- 
8incerity of the Greeks*, yet he was not inferior to 
the most civilized nations in the refinements of dis- 
simulation and perfidy. As the successor of the 
Lombards, the chagan asserted his claim to the im- 
portant city of Sirmium, the ancient bulwark of the 
Illyrian provinces f. The plains of the lower Hun- 
gary were covered with the Avar horse, and a fleet 
of large boats was built in the Herc3mian wood, to 
descend the Danube, and to transport into the Save 
the materials of a bridge. But as the strong gar- 
rison of Singidunum, which commanded the coifiux 
of the two rivers, might have stopped their passage 
and baffled his designs, he dispelled their apprehen- 
sions by a solemn oath, that his views were not 
hostile to the empire. He swore by his sword, the 
symbol of the god of war, that he did not, as the 
enemy of Rome, construct a bridge upon the Save. 
*' If 1 violate my oath," pursued the intrepid Baian, 
" may I myself, and the last of my nation, perish by 
the sword ; may the heavens, and fire, the deity of 
the heavens, fall upon our heads ! may the forests 

'matics.. He solicited, as a gift hSixac xapx**^ *°^ received icntpi 
Mat (^uXXov If^wv, xa9(a> ri xai tov Xiyouivoy xo^ov. Theophylact, 
1. vii. c. 1 3. The Europeans of the ruder ages consumed more 
spices in their meat and drink than is compatible with the delicacy 
of a modern palate. Vie Priv6e des Fransois, torn. iL p. I6v, 
J 63. 

* Theophylact, I. vl c 6; 1. vii. c. 15. The Greek historitn 
confesses the trudi and justice of his reproach. 

t Hfenander (in Excerpt. Legat p. 126 — 132, 174, 175) de- 
scribes the peijiiry of Baian and the surrender of Sirmium. We 
have lost his account of the siege, which is commended by Theo- 
phylact, 1. i. c. 8. To i'oirwf Mtya»Jpy T<p/(|5ave< ^wfw; 8<i;yop«UTa4. 
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and mountains bury us in their ruins ! and the Save 
returning, against the laws of nature, to his source, 
overwhelm us in his angry waters !'* After this bar- 
barous imprecation, he cahnly inquired what oath 
was most sacred and venerable among the Chris- 
tians, what guilt of perjury it was most dangerous 
to inciu*? The bishop of Singidunum presented 
the gospel, which the chagan received with devout 
reverence. " I swear," said he, " by the God who 
has spoken in this holy book, that I have neither 
falsehood on my tongue) nor treachery in my heart." 
As soon as he rose from his knees, he accelerated 
the labour of the bridge, and despatched an envoy 
to proclaim what he no longer wished to conceal. 
'^ Inform the emperor," said the perfidious Baian, 
" that Sirmium is invested on every side. Advise 
his prudence to withdraw the citizens and their ef- 
fects, and to resign a city which it is now impossible 
to relieve or defend/* Without the hope of relief, 
the defence of Sirmium was prolonged above three 
years: the walls were still untouched ; but famine was 
inclosed within the walls, till a merciful capitulation 
allowed the escape of the naked and hungry inha- 
bitants. Singidunum, at the distance of fifty miles, 
experienced a more cruel fate : the buildings were 
razed, and the vanquished people were condemned 
to servitude and exile. Yet tJie ruins of Sirmium 
are no longer visible : the advantageous situation of 
Singidunum soon attracted a new colony of Sclavo- 
nians ; and the conflux of the Save and Danube is 
still guarded by the fortifications of Belgrade, or 
the White City, so often and so obstinately disputed 
by the Christian and Turkish arms^. From Bel- 

* See d'AnvUIe, in the Memoires de TAcad. des Inscriptions, 
torn, xxviii. p. 412 — 443. The Sclavonic name of Belgrade is 
mentioned in the xth century by Constantine Porphyrogenitiis ; 
the Latin appellation of Alha Grceca is used by the Franks in the 
beginning of the ixth (p. 414). 

VOL. VII. M M 
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grade to the walls of Constantinople, a line may be 
measured of six hundred miles : that line was 
marked with flames and with blood : the horses of 
the Avars were alternately bathed in the Euxine 
and the Hadriatic ; and the Roman pontiff, alarmed 
by the approach of a more savage enemy*, was re- 
duced to cherish the Lombards as the protector of 
Italy. The despair of a captive, whom his country 
refused to ransom, disclosed to the Avars the in- 
vention and practice of military engines t ; but, in 
the first attempts, they were rudely framed and 
awkwardly managed ; and the resistance of Diocle- 
tianopolis and Beraea, of Philippopolis and Hadri- 
anople, soon exhausted the skill and patience of the 
besiegers. The warfare of Baian was that of a 
Tartar, yet his mind was susceptible of a humane 
and generous sentiment ; he spared Anchialus, 
whose salutary waters had restored the health of 
the best beloved of his wives; and the Romans 
confess that their starving army was fed and dis- 
missed by the liberality of a foe. His empire ex- 
tended over Hungary, Poland, and Prussia, from 
the mouth of the Danube to that of the Oder J; and 
his new subjects were divided and transplanted by 
the jealous policy of the conqueror §. The eastern 

• Baron. Annal. Eccles. a. d. 600, No. 1. Paul Warnefrid, 
0. iv. c. 38) relates their irruption into Friuli, and (c. 39) the cap- 
tivity of his ancestors^ about a. d. 63'i. The Sclavi traversed the 
Hadriatic cum multitudine navium, and made a descent in the ter- 
ritory of Sipontum (c. 47). 

•f- Even the helepolis, or moveable turret Theophylact, 1. ii. 
16, 17. 

i The arms and alliances of the chagan reached to the neigh- 
bourhood of a western sea, fifteen months* journey from Constan- 
tinople. The emperor Maurice conversed with some itinerant 
harpers from that remote country, and only seems to have inistakeu 
a trade for a nation. Theophylact, 1. vi. c 2. 

§ This is one of the most probable and luminous, conjectures of 
the learned Count de Buat (Hist, des Peuples Barbares, torn. xi. 
p. 546 — 5 iB). . The Tzechi and Serbi are found together near 
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regions of Germany, which had been left vacant by 
the emigration of the Vandals, were replenished 
with Sclavoniari colonists ; the same tribes are dis- 
covered in the neighbourhood of the Hadriatic and 
of the Baltic, and with the name of Baiai) himself 
the Illyrian cities of Neyss and Lissa are again 
found in the heart of Silesia. In the disposition 
both of his troops and provinces, the chagan ex- 
posed the vassals, whose lives he disregarded*, to 
the first assault ; and the swords of the enemy were 
blunted before they encountered the native valour 
of the Avars. 

The Persian alliance restored the troops of the 
East to the defence of Europe ; and Maurice, who 
had supported ten years the insolence of the chagan, 
declared his resolution to march in person against 
the barbarians. In the space of two centuries, none 
of the successors of Theodosius had appeared in the 
field, their lives were supinely spent in the palace of 
Constantinople; and the Greeks could no longer 
understand, that the name of emperor, in its pri- 
mitive sense, denoted the chief of the armies of the 
republic. The martial ardoiu* of Maurice was op- 
posed by the grave flattery of the senate, the timid 
superstition of the patriarch, and the tears of the 
empress Constantina ; and they all conjured him to 
devolve on some meaner general the fatigues and 
perils of a Scythian campaign. Deaf to their advice 
and entreaty, the emperor boldly advanced t seven 

Mount Caucasus, in Illyricum, and on the Lower £lbe. £ven the 
wildest traditions of the Bohemians, &,c. afford some colour to bis 
hypothesis. 

* See Fredegarius, in the Historians of France, torn. ii. p. 432. 
Baian did not conceal his proud insensibility. Ot< to/hth? (not 
Toairraj , according to a foolish ertiendation) tica(pr\cw Tr\ Ptt»|utoVxn, 
wg ti non ffvfx^in-yt <rptff^ ^otvaTtv aXwvoci, aXX, i/iot yt fxri ynftc^ou 

t See tlic march and return of Maurice, in Theophylact, L v. c, 
16"; L vl c. 1,'A 3. If he were a writer of taste or genius, we 
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miles from the capital ; the sacred ensign of the cross 
was displayed in the front, and Maurice reviewed, 
with conscious pride, the arms and numbers of the 
veterans who had fought and conquered beyond the 
Tigris. Anchialus was the last term of his progress 
by sea and land ; he solicited, without success, a 
miraculous answer to his nocturnal prayers; his 
mind was confounded by the death of a favourite 
horse, the encounter of a wild boar, a storm of wind 
and rain, and the birth of a monstrous child ; and 
he forgot that the best of omens is to imsheath our 
sword in the defence of our country*. Under the 
pretence of receiving the ambassadors of Persia, the 
emperor returned to Constantinople, exchanged the 
thoughts of war for those of devotion, and disap- 
pointed the public hope, by his absence and the 
choice of his lieutenants. The blind partiality of fra- 
ternal love might excuse the promotion of his brother 
Peter, who fled with equal disgr^ace from the bar- 
barians, from his own soldiers, and from the inhabitants 
of a Roman city. That city, if we may credit the resem- 
blance of name and character, was the famous Azi- 
muntium f, which had alone repelled the tempest of 
Attila. The example of her warlike youth was pro- 
pagated to succeeding generations; and they ob- 
tained, from the first or the second Justin, an ho- 
nourable privilege, that their valour should be al- 
ways reserved for the defence of their native country. 

might suspect him of an elegant irony; but Tbeophylact is surely 
harmless. 

• Eif otutvog apio-TOf aix'j^tffBni frtpi itarpVi' Iliad, xii. 243. 
This noble verse, which unites the spirit of a hero with the reason 
of a sage, may prove that Homer was in every light superior to bis 
age and country. 

t Theophylacl, 1. vii. c. 3. On the evidence of this fact, which 
had not occurred to my memory, the candid reader will correct and 
excuse a note in the vth volume of this history, p. 338, which 
hastens the decay of Asimus, or Azimuntium : another century of 
patriotism and valour is cheaply purchased by such a coofession. 
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The brother of Maurice attempted to violate this 
privilege, and to mingle a patriot band with the 
mercenaries of his camp ; they retired to the church : 
he was not awed by the sanctity of the place ; the 
people rose in their cause^ the gates were shut, the 
ramparts were manned; and the cowardice of Peter 
was found equal to his arrogance and injustice. The 
military fame of Commentiolus* is the object of 
satire or comedy rather than of serious history, since 
he was even deficient in the vile and vulgar quali- 
fication of personal courage. His solemn councils, 
strange evolutions, and secret orders, always sup- 
plied an apology for flight or delay. If he marched 
against the enemy, the pleasant valleys of mount 
Haemus opposed an insuperable barrier ; but in his 
retreat, he explored, with fearless curiosity, the 
most diflScult and obsolete paths, which had almost 
escaped the memory of the oldest native. The only 
blood which he lost was drawn, in a real or affected 
malady, by the laficet of a surgeon ; and his health, 
which felt with exquisite sensibility the approach of 
the barbarians, was uniformly restored by the re- 
pose and safety of the winter season. A prince who 
could promote and support this unworthy favourite, 
must derive no glory from the accidental merit of 
his colleague Priscusf. In five successive battles, 
which seem to have been conducted with skill and 
resolution, seventeen thousand two hundred bar- 
barians were made prisoners : near sixty thousand, 
with four sons of the chagan, were slain : the Ro- 
man general surprised a peaceful district of the Ge- 
pidae, who slept under the protection of the Avars ; 
and his last trophies were erected on the banks of 
the Danube and the Teyss. Since the death of 

* See the shameful conduct of Commentiolus, in Theophylact, 
1. ii. c. 10 — 15; 1. vii. c 13, 14; 1. viii. c. 2. 4. 
t See the exploits of Priscus, l viii. c '2y 3. 

M M 3 
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Trajan, the anns of the empire had not penetrated 
no deeply into the old Daeia : yet the success of 
Priscus was transient and barren ; and he was soon 
recalled, by the appreh^isicm, that Baian^ with 
dauntless spirit and recruited forces, was preparing 
to avenge his defeat under the walls of Constan- 
tinople*. 

The theory of war was not more faihiliar to the 
camps of Csesar and Trajan, than to those of Jus- 
tinian and Maurice f. The iron of Tuscany or 
Pontus still received the keenest temper from the 
skill of the Byzantine workmen. The magazines 
were plentifully stored with every species of offen- 
sive and defensive arms. In the construction and 
use of ships, engines, and fortifications, the bar- 
barians admired the superior ingenuity of a people 
whom they so often vanquished in the field. The 
science of tactics, the order, evolutions, and stra- 
tagems of antiquity, was transcribed and studied in 
the books of the Greeks and Romans. But the so^ 
litude or degeneracy of the provinces could no longer 
supply a race of men to handle those weapons, to 
guard those walls, to navigate those ships, and to 
reduce the theory of war into bold and successfrd 
practice. The genius of Belisarius and Narses had 
been formed without a master, and expired without 
a disciple. Neither honour, nor patriotism, nor 
generous superstition, could animate the lifeless 

* The general detail of the war against the Avaiv may be traced 
in the first, second, sixth, seventh, and eighth books of the History 
of the emperor Maurice, by Theophylact Simocatta. As he wrote 
in the reign of Heraclius, he had no temptation to flatter ; but bis 
want of judgment renders him diffuse in trifles and concise in the 
roost intere>ting facts. 

f Maurice himself composed xii books on the military art, which 
are still extant, and have been published (Upsal, 1664) by John 
Scheffer at the end of the Tactics of Arrian (Fabricius, Bibliot. 
Graeca, 1. iv, c. 8. torn. iii. p. 278) who promises to speak more 
fully uf his work in its proper place. 
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bodies of slayes and strangers^ who had succeeded 
to the honours of the legions : it was in the camp 
alone that the emperor should have exercised a de- 
spotic command ; it was only in the camps that his 
authority was disobeyed and insulted : he appeased 
and inflamed with gold the licentiousness of the 
troops ; but their vices were inherent^ their victories 
were accidental, and their costly maintenance ex- 
hausted the substance of a state which they were 
imable to defend. After a long and pernicious in- 
dulgence^ the cure of this inveterate evil was under- 
taken by Maurice; but the rash attempt^ which 
drew destruction on his own head, tended only to 
aggravate the disease. A reformer should be exempt 
from the suspicion of interest, and he must possess 
the confidence and esteem of those whom he pro- 
poses to reclaim^ The troops of Maurice might 
listen to the voice of a victorious leader ; they dis- 
dained the admonitions of statesmen and sophists^ 
and when they received an edict which deducted 
from their pay the price of their arms and clothing, 
they execrated the avarice of a prince insensible of 
the dangers and fatigues from which he had escaped. 
The camps both of Asia and Europe were agitated 
with frequent and furious seditions^; the enraged 
soldiers of £dessa pursued, with reproaches, with 
threats, with woimds, their trembling generals ; they 
overturned the statues of the emperor^ cast stones 
against the miraculous image of Christ, and either 
rejected the yoke of all civil and military laws, oar 
instituted a dangerous model of voluntary subor- 
dination. The monarch, always distant, and often 
deceived, was incapable of yielding or persisting ac- 
cording to the exigence of the moment. But the 
fear of a general revolt induced him too readily to 

* See the mutinies under the reign of Maurice, in Theophylact, 
1. iii. c. 1—4 ; I. vL c. 7, B. 10; I vii. c. I ; 1. viii. c. 6. &c. 
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accept any act of valour, or any expression of loy- 
alty, as an atonement for the popular offence ; the 
new reform was abolished as hastily as it had been 
announced, and the troops, instead of punishment 
and restraint, were agreeably surprised by a gracious 
proclamation of immunities and rewards. But the 
soldiers accepted without gratitude the tardy and 
reluctant gifts of the emperor; their insolence was 
elated by the discovery of his weakness and their 
own strength ; and their mutual hatred was inflamed 
beyond the desire of forgiveness or the hope of re- 
conciliation. The historians of the times adopt the 
vulgar suspicion, that Maurice conspired to destroy 
the troops whom he had laboured to reform; the 
misconduct and favour of Commentiolus are imputed 
to this malevolent design ; and every age must con- 
demn the inhumanity or avarice* of a prince, who, 
by the trifling ransom of six thousand pieces of gold, 
might have prevented the massacre of twelve thou- 
sand prisoners in the hands of the chagan. In the just 
fervour of indignation, an order was signified to the 
army of the Danube, that they should spare the maga- 
zines of the province, and establish their winter- 
quarters in the hostile country of the Avars. Themea- 
sure of their grievances was full : they pronounced 
Maurice unworthy to reign, expelled or slaughtered 
his faithful adherents, and, under the command of 
Phocas, a simple centurion, returned by hasty marches 
to the neighbourhood of Constantinople. After a long 
series of legal succession, the military disorders of the 



* Th^ophylact and Theophanes seem ignorant of the conspiracy 
and avarice of Maurice. These charges, so unfavourable to the 
memory of that emperor, are first mentioned by the autlior of the 
Paschal Chronicle (p. 379, 380) from whence Zonaras (torn. ii. 1. 
xiv. p. 77, 78) has transcribed them. Cedrenus (p. 399) has fol- 
lowed another computation of the ransom. 
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third century were again revived ; yet such was the 
novelty of the enterprise, that the insurgents were 
awed by their own rashness. They hesitated to in- 
vest their favourite with the vacant purple; and 
while they rejected all treaty with Maurice himself 
they held a friendly correspondence with his son 
Theodosius, and with Germanus, the father-in-law 
of the royal youth. So obscure had been the for- 
mer condition of Phocas, that the emperor was ig- 
norant of the name and character of his rival ; but 
as soon as he learned that the centurion, though 
bold in sedition, was timid in the face of danger, 
'^ Alas !" cried ihe desponding prince, ^^ if he is a 
coward, he will surely be a murderer." 

Yet if Constantinople had been firm and faithful, 
the murderer might have spent his fury against the 
walls ; and the rebel army would have been gradu- 
ally consumed or reconciled by the prudence of the 
emperor. In the games of the circus, which he re- 
peated with unusual pomp, Maurice disguised, with 
smiles of confidence, the anxiety of his heart, con- 
descended to solicit the applause ofihejaciions, and 
flattered their pride by accepting from their re- 
spective tribunes a list of nine hundred blues and 
fifteen hundred greens, whom he affected to esteem 
as the solid pillars of his throne. Their treacherous 
or languid support Jbetrayed his weakness and has- 
tened his fall : the green faction were the secret ac- 
complices of the rebels, and the blues recommended 
lenity and moderation in a contest with their Roman 
brethren. The rigid and parsimonious virtues of 
Maurice had long since alienated the hearts of his 
subjects : as he walked barefoot in a religious pro- 
cession, he was rudely assaulted with stones, and 
his guards were compelled to present their iron 
maces in the defence o£ his person. A fanatic monk 
ran through the streets with a drawn sword, de- 
nouncing against him the wrath and the sentence of 
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God; and a vile plebeian^ who represented his 
countenance and apparel^ was seated on an ass^ and 
pursued by the imprecations of the multitude*. 
The emperor suspected the popularity of Germanus 
with the soldiers and citizens ; he feared, he threat- 
ened, but he delayed to strike; the patrician fled 
to the sanctuary of the church ; the people rose in 
his defence, the walls were deserted by tiie guards, 
and the lawless city was abandoned to the flames 
and rapine of a nocturnal tumult In a small bark, 
the unfortimate Maurice, with his wife and nine 
children, escaped to the Asiatic shore ; but the vio- 
lence of the wind compelled *him to land at the 
church of St Autonomust, near Chalcedon, from 
whence he despatched Theodosius, his eldest son, 
to implore the gratitude and friendship of the Per- 
sian monarch. For himself, he refused to fly : his 
body was tortured with sciatic pains :|:, his mind was 
enfeebled by superstition ; he patiently awaited the 
event of the revolution, and addressed a fervent and 
public prayer to the Almighty, that the punishment 
of his sins might be inflicted in this world rather 

* In their clamours against Maurice, the people of Constan- 
tinople branded him with the name of Marcionite or Marcionut: a 
heresy) says Theophlact. i. viii. c 9) ftera Ttvof ftwfa; »vXa^titt(, 
»urj9»jf T« i<ai xaTay«Xa<TTCf. Did they only cast out a vague reproach 
— or had the emperor really listened to some obscure teacher of 
those ancient Gnostics ? 

t The church of St. Autonomus (whom I have not the honour 
to know) was 1 50 stadia from Constantinople (Theophylact, L viiL 
c. 9). The port of Kutropius, where Maurice and his children were 
murdered, is described by Gyllius (de Bosphoro Thracio, L iii. c. 
xu), as one of the two harbours of Chalcedon. 

\ The inhabitants of Constantinople were generally subject to 
the voffot apOpnriSjf, and Theophylact insinuates (L viii. c. 9), that if 
it were consistent with the rules of history, he could assign ihe me^ 
dical cause. Yet such a digression would not have been more im. 
pertinent than his inquiry (1. vii. c. 16, IT) into the annual inun. 
dations of the Nilei and all the opinions of the Greek philosophers 
on that subject. 
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than in a future life. After the abdication of Mau- 
rice, the two factions disputed the choice of an em- 
peror ; but the favourite t)f the blues was rejected 
by the jealousy of their antagonists, and Gertaianus 
himself was hurried along by the crowds, who 
rushed to the palace of Hebdomon, seven miles 
from the city, to adore the majesty of Phocas the 
centurion*. A modest wish of resigning the purple 
to the rank and merit of Germanus was opposed by 
his resolution, more obstinate and equally sincere : 
the senate and clergy obeyed his summons, and as 
soon as the patriarch was assured of his orthodox 
belief, he consecrated the successful usurper in the 
church of St John the Baptist. On the third day, 
amidst the acclamations of a thoughtless people, 
Phocas made his public entry in a chariot drawn by 
four white horses : the revolt of the troops was re- 
warded by a lavish donative, and the new sovereign, 
after visiting the palace, beheld from his throne 3ie 
games of the Hippodrome. In a dispute of pre- 
cedency between the two factions, his partial judg- 
ment inclined in favour of the greens. '* Remember 
that Maurice is still alive !" resounded from the op- 
posite side ; and the indiscreet clamour of the blues 
admonished and stimulated thecruelty of the tyrant. 
The ministers of death were despatched to Chal- 
cedon: they dragged the emperor from his sanc- 
tuary ; and the five sons of Maurice were succes- 
sively murdered before the eyes of their agonizing 
parent. At each stroke which he felt in his heart, 
he found strength to rehearse a pious ejaculation — 
'* Thou art just, O Lord ! and thy judgments are 
righteous." And such, in the last moments, was 
his rigid attachment to truth and justice, that he re- 
vealed to the soldiers the pious falsehood of a nurse 
who presented her own child in the place of a royal 
infant*. The tragic scene was finally closed by the 
* From this generous attempt, Comeille has deduced the intri- 
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execution of the emperor himself, in die twentieth 
year of his reign, and the sixty-third of his age. 
The bodies of the father and his five sons were cast 
into the sea, their heads were exposed at Constan- 
tinople to the insults or pity of the multitude ; and 
it was not till some signs of putrefaction had ap- 
peared, that Phocas cpnnived at the private burial 
of these venerable remains. In that grave, the faults 
and errors of Maurice were kindly interred. His 
fate alone was remembered; and at the end of 
twenty years, in the recital of the history of Theo- 
phylact, the mournful tale was interrupted by the 
tears of the audience^. 

Such tears must have flowed in secret, and such 
compassion would have been criminal, under the 
reign of Phocas, who was peaceably acknowledged 
in the provinces of the East and West The images 
of the emperor and his wife Leontea were exposied 
in the Lateran to the veneration of the clergy and 
senate of Rome, and afterwards deposited in the 
palace of the Caesars, between those of Constantine 
and Theodosius. As a subject and a Christian, it 
was the duty of Gregory to acquiesce in the esta- 
blished government, but the joyful applause with 
which he salutes the fortune cm the assassin, has 
sullied with indelible disgrace the character of the 
saint. The successor of the apostles might have in- 
culcated with decent firmness the guilt of blood, and 
the necessity of repentance : he is content to cele- 
brate the deliverance of the people and the fall of 

cate web of his tragedy of Heraclius^ which requires more than one 
representation to be clearly understood (Corneille de Voltaire, toin. 
V. p. 300) ; and which, after an interval of some years, is said to 
have puzzled the author himself (Anecdotes Dramatiques, torn. i. 
p. 422). 

* The revolt of Phocas and death of Maurice are told by Theo- 
phylact Simocatta (1. viii. c. 7 — 12); the Paschal Chronicle (p. 379, 
380); Theophanes (Chronograph, p. 238 — 244), Zonaras (torn. 
ii. 1. xiv. p. 77 — 80); and (Sdrenus (p. 399 — 40-1). 
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the oppressor ; to rejoice that tlie piety and benig- 
pity of Phocas have been raised by Providence to 
the imperial throne : to pray that his hands may be 
strengthened against all his enemies ; and to express 
a wish, perhaps a prophecy, that, after a long and 
triumphant reign, he may be transferred from a 
temporal to an everlasting kingdom*. I have al- 
ready traced the steps of a revolution so pleasing, 
in Gregory's opinion, both to heaven and earth; 
and Phocas does not appear less hateful in the ex- 
ercise than in the acquisition of power. The pencil 
of an impartial historian has delineated the portrait 
of a monster t ; his diminutive and deformed person, 
the closeness of his shaggy eye-brows, his red hair, 
his beardless chin, and Ins cheek disfigured and dis- 
coloured by a formidable scar. Ignorant of letters, 
of laws, and even of arms, he indulged in the su- 
preme rank a more ample privilege of lust and 
drunkenness ; and his brutal pleasures were either 
injurious to his subjects or disgraceful to himself. 
Without assuming tiie office of a prince, he re- 
nounced the profession of a soldier ; and the reign 
of Phocas dflicted Europe with ignominious peace, 
and Asia with desolating war. His savage temper 
was inflamed by passion, hardened by fear, exas- 
perated by resistance or reproach. The flight of 
Theodosius to the Persian court had been intercepted 
by a rapid piu'suit, or a deceitful message : he was 

• Gregor. 1. xi. epist. 38, indict vi. Benignitatem vestrae pie- 
tatis ad imperiale fastigium pervenisse gaudemus. Lsetentur eoali 
ct exultet terra, et de vestris benignis actlbus universae reipublicae 
populus nunc usque vehementer afflictus hilarescat, &c. This base 
flattery, the topic of protestant invective, is justly censured by the 
philosopher Bayle (Dictionuaire Critique, Gregoire I. Not.H. torn. 
ii. p. 597, 598;. Cardinal Baronius justices the pope at the expense 
of the fallen emperor. 

*!* The images of Phocas were destroyed; but even the malice of 
his enemies would suffer one copy of such a portrait or caricature 
(Cedrenus, p. 404) to e§cape the flames. 

VOL. VII. N N 
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beheaded at Niee^ and tlie last hours of the young 
prince were soothed by the comforts of religion and 
the consciousness of innocence. Yet his phantom 
disturbed the repose of tJie usurper : a whisper was 
circulated through the East^ that the son of Maurice 
was still alive : flie people expected their avenger, 
and the widow and daughters of the late emperor 
would have adopted as their son and brother the 
vilest of mankind. In the massacre of the imperial 
family*, the mercy, or rather the discretion of 
Phocas, had spared these unhappy females, and they 
were decently confined to a private house. But the 
spirit of the empress Constantina, still mindful of 
her father, her husband, and her sons, aspired to 
freedom and revenge. At the dead of night, she 
escaped to the sanctuary of St Sophia ; but her tears, 
and the gold of her associate Germanus, were in- 
sufficient to provoke an insurrection. Her life was 
forfeited to revenge, and even to justice : but the 
patriarch obtainedand pledged an oam for her safety; 
a monastery was allotted for her prison, and the 
widow of Maurice accepted and abused the lenity 
of his assassin. The discovery or tlie suspicion of 
a second conspiracy, dissolved the engagements and 
rekindled the fury of Phocas. A matron who 
commanded the respect and pity of mankind, the 
daughter, wife, and mother of emperors, was tor- 
tured like the vilest malefactor, to force a confession 
of her designs and associates ; and the empress Con- 
stantina, with her three innocent daughters, was be- 
headed at Chalcedon, on the same ground which had 
been stained with the blood of her husband and five 

• The family of Maurice is represented by Ducange (Familiae 
Byzantiaae, p. I06» 107, 108) : his eldest son Theodosius had been 
crowned emperor when he was no more than four years and a half 
old, and he is always joined with his father in the salutations of 
Gregory. With the Christian daughters, Anastasia and Theocteste, 
I am surprised to find the pagan name of Cleopatra. 
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sons. After such an example^ it would be super- 
fluous to enumerate tlie names and sufferings of 
meaner victims. Their condemnation was seldom 
preceded by the forms of trial, and their punishment 
was embittered by the refinements of cruelty : their 
eyes were pierced, their tongues were torn from the 
root, their hands and feet were amputated ; some 
expired under the lash, others in the flames, otliers 
again were transfixed with arrows; and a simple 
speedy death was mercy which they could rarely 
obtain. The Hippodrome, the sacred asylum of the 
pleasures and the liberty of the Romans, was pol- 
luted with heads and limbs and mangled bodies ; 
and the companions of Phocas were the most sen- 
sible, that neither his favour, nor their services, could 
protect tliem from a tjrrant, the worthy rival of the 
Caligulas and Domitians of the first age of the em- 
pire*. 

A daughter of Phocas, his only child, was given 
in marriage to the patrician Crispusf^ and the royal. 
images of the bride aid bridegroom were indiscreetly 
placed in the circus, by the side of the emperor. 
The father must desire that his posterity should in- 
herit the fruit of his crimes, but the monarch . was 
offended by this premature and popular association : 
the tribunes of the green faction, who accused the 
officious error of their sculptors, were condemned 
to instant death: their lives were granted to tJie 
prayers of the people ; but Crispus might reasonably 

• Some of the cruelties of Phocas are marked by Theophylact, 
1. viii. c. 13, 14, 15. George of Pisidia, the poet of Heraclius, 
styles him (BdU Avaricum, p. 46 ; Rome» 1777), tijc rv;winhc o 
S-jo-AoOtxtos xrti S)to<pOopog ipotxun. The latter epithet is Just — but 
the corrupter of life was easily vanquished. 

t In the writers, and in the copies of those writers, there is such 
hesitation between the name of Prisons and Crispus (Ducange, 
Fam. Byzant p. Ill), that I have been tempted to identify the 
son-in-law of Phocas with the hero five times victorious over tho 
Avars. 
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doubt whether a jealcms usurper could forget and 
pardon his invduntary competition. The green 
faction was alienated by the ingratitude of Phocas 
and tJie loss of their privileges ; every province of 
the empire was ripe for rebellion ; and Heraclius^ 
exarch of Africa^ persisted above two years in refus- 
ing all tribute and obedience to the centurion who 
disgraced the throne of Constantinople. By the 
secret emissaries of Crispus and the senate^ the in- 
dependent exarch was solicited to aave and to go^ 
vem his country : but his ambition was chilled by 
age, and he resigned the dangerous enterprise to his 
son Heraclius, and to Nicetas, the son of Gregory 
his friend and lieutenant. The powers of Afeica 
were armed by the two adventurous youths ; they 
agreed that the one should navigate the fleet fixmi 
Carthage to Constantinople, that the other should 
lead an army through Egypt and Asia, and that the 
imperial purple should be tJie reward of diligence 
and success. A faint rumour of their undertaking 
was conveyed to the ears of Phocas, and the wife 
and mother of the yoimger Heraclius were secured 
as the hostages of nis faitli : but the treacherous art 
of Crispus extenuated die distant peril, the means of 
defence were neglected or delayed, and the tyrant 
supinely slept tiU the African navy cast anchor in 
the Hellespont Their standard was joined at Abi- 
dus by the fugitives and exiles who tnirsted for re-i 
venge; the ships of Heraclius, whose lofty masts 
were adorned with the holy symbols of religion*, 
steered their triumphant course through the Pro- 
pontis; and Phocas beheld from the windows of the 

* According to Tbeophanes, xi€»rfa and nxiova ^'•Oju.qripo^ Ce* 
drentis adds an ay^vponotnrov tixoia tou xvptov, which Heraclius bore 
as a banner in the first Persian expedition. See George Pisid. 
Acroas. I. 140. The manufacture seems to have flourished; but 
F oggini, the Roman editor (p. 26)» is at a lots to determine whether 
this picture was an original or a copy. 
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palace his approaching and inevitable fate. The 
green faction was tempted, by gifts and promises, 
to oppose a feeble and fruitless resistance to^the land- 
ing of the Africans ; but the people, and even the 
guards, were determined by the well-timed defec- 
tion of Crispus ; and the t3rrant was seized by a pri- 
vate enemy, who boldly invaded the solitude of the 
palace. Stripped of the diadem and purple, clothed 
in a vile habit, and loaded with chains, he was 
transported in a small boat to the imperial galley 
of Heraclius, who reproached him with the crimes 
of his abominable reign. '^ Wilt thou govern better?" 
were the last words of the despair of Phocas. After 
suffering each variety of insult and torture, his head 
was severed from his body, the mangled trunk was 
cast into the flames; and the same treatment was in- 
flicted on the statues of the vain nisurper, and the 
seditious banner of the green faction. The voice of 
the clergy, the senate, and the people, invited He- 
raclius to ascend the throne which he had purified 
from guilt and ignominy : after some gracefrd hesi- 
tation, he yielded to their entreaties. His coronation 
was accompanied by that of his wife Eudoxia ; and 
their posterity, till the fourth generation, continued 
to reign over Uie empire of the East. The voyage 
of Heraclius had been easy and prosperous, the te- 
dious march of Nicetas was not accomplished before 
the decision of the contest ; but he submitted with- 
out a murmur to the fortune of his friend, and his 
laudable intentions were rewarded with an eques- 
trian statue, and a daughter of the emperor. It was 
more difficult to trust fiie fidelity of Crispus, whose 
recent services were recompensed by the command 
of the Cappadocian army. His arrogance soon pro- 
voked, and seemed to excuse, the ingratitude of his 
new sovereign. In the presence of the senate, the 
son-in-law of Phocas was condemned to embrace the 
monastic life ; and the sentence was justified by the 

N N 3 
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weighty obseryation of Heradius, Uiat the man who 
had betrayed his father^ could never be faithful to 
his friend*. 

Even after his death the republic was afflicted by 
the crimes of Phocas^ which armed with a pious 
cause the most formidable of her enemies. Accord- 
ing to the friendly and equal forms of the Byzantine 
and Persian courts^ he announced his exaltation to 
the throne; and his ambassador Lilius^ who had pre- 
sented him with the heads of JViaiudce and his sons^ 
was the best qualified to describe the circumstances 
of the tragic scene t • However it might be varnished 
by fiction or sophistry^ Chosroes turned witli horror 
from the assassm^ imprisoned the pretended envoy, 
disclaimed the usurper, and declared himself the 
avenger of his fatlier and benefactor. The sentiments 
of grief and resentment which humanity would 
feel, and honour would dictate, promoted, on this 
occasion, the interest of the Persian king ; and his 
interest was powerfully magnified by the national 
and religious prejudices of the Magi and satraps. 
In a strain of artful adulation, which assumed the 
language of freedom, they presume to censure the 
excess of his gratitude and ^endship for the Greeks ; 
a nation with whom it was dangerous to conclude 
either peace or alliance ; whose superstition was de* 
void oftrutli and justice, and v^ho must be incapable 
of any virtue, ance they could perpetrate the most 

* See the tyranny of Fhocas and the deration of Heradhis, in 
Chron. Paschal, p. 380 — 383 ; Tbeophanes, p. 242 — 250 ; Nice- 
phorus, p. 3 — 7 ; Cedrenus, p. 404 — 407 ; Zonaras, torn. ii. L xiv. 
p. 80—82. 

t Theophylact, I vH!. c 15. The life of Maurice was con*- 
posed about the year 628 (1. viii. c. 13), by Theophylact Simo^ 
catta, ex.prefect, a native of Egj'pt. Photius, who gives an ateple 
extract of the work (Cod. lxv.,p. 81 — 100) gently reproves the 
affectation and allegory of the style. His preface is a dialogue 
between Philosophy and History; they seat themselves under a 
plane-tree, and the latter touches her lyre. 
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atrocious of crimes^ the impious murder of their sove- 
reign*. For the crime of an ambitious centurion^ 
the nation which he oppressed was chastised widi 
the calamities of war ; and the same calamities^ at 
the end of twenty years^ were retaliated and re- 
doubled on the heads of the Persians f. The general 
who Had restored Chosroes to the throne stiU com- 
manded in the East; and tlie name of Narses was 
the formidable sound with which the Ass3rrian mo- 
thers were accustomed to terrify tlieir infants. It is 
not improbable^ that a native subject of Persia should 
encourage his master and his Mend to deliver and 
possess the provinces of Asia. It is still mare pro- 
bable^ that Chosroes should animate his troops by 
the assurance that the sword which they dreaded 
the most would remain in its scabbard^ or be drawn 
in tlieir favour. The hero could not depend on the 
faith of a t3nrant ; and the tyrant was conscious how 
little he deserved the obedience of a hero: Narses 
was removed from his military commatid ; he reared 
an independent standard at Hieri^lis in SynsL : he 
was bed^yed by fallacious promises^ and burnt i^ve 
in the market-place of Constantinople. Deprived o£ 
the only chief whom they could fear or esteem^ the 
bands which he had led to victory were twice broken 
by the cavalry^ trampled by the elephants^ and pierced 

* Christiaiiift ncc pactum ene, nee fidem nee fcedus . • • quod A 
ulla iUis fides fuisset, regem fuum non occidiMent. Entjcb. Anb 
naless torn. ii. p. 21 1, vers. Focock. 

f We must now, for some ages, take our leave of contemporary 
historians, and descend* if it be a desceift, from the affectation of 
rhetoric to the rude simplicity of chronicles and abridgments. Those 
flf Theophanes (ChronograpL p. 244— .279) and Nicepborus (p. $ 
— 16) supply a regular, but imperfect series, of the Persian war | 
and for any additional facts I quote my special authorities. Theo- 
phanes, a courtier who became a monk» was bom a. d. 748 ; Nice* 
phoms, patriarch of Constantinople, who died a. d. 829, was some* 
what ]^ounger: tliey both suffered in the cause of images. Haiddua 
de Scriptoribus Byzantinis, p. 200-^246. 
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by the arrows of the barbarians ; and a ^eat num« 
ber of the captives were beheaded on the field of 
battle by the sentence of the victor, who might 
justly condemn tliese seditious mercenaries, as the 
authors or accomplices of the death of Maurice. 
Under the reign of Phocas, the fortifications of 
Merdin, Dara, Amida, and Edessa, were succes- 
sively besieged, reduced, and destroyed, by the 
Persian monarch : he passed the Euphrates, occupied 
the Syrian cities, Hierapolis, Chalcis, and Berrhsea 
or Aleppo, and soon encompassed the walls of An- 
tioch with his irresistible arms. The rapid tide of 
success discloses the decay of the empire, the inca^ 
padty of Phocas, and the ddsafiecjdon of his subjects ; 
and Chosroes provided a decent apology for their 
submission or revolt, by an impostor who attended 
his camp, as ^e son of Maurice^ and the lawful 
heir of the monarchy. 

The first intelligence from the East which Hera- 
clius received t, was that of the loss of Antioch ; but 
the aged metropolis, so often overturned by earth- 
quakes and pillaged by the enemy, could supply but 
a small and languid stream of treasure and blood. 
The Persians were equally successful and more for- 
tunate in the sack of Caesarea, the capital of Cappa- 



* The Persian historians have been themsdves deceived ; but 
Theophanes (p. 244) accuses Chosroes of the fraud and falsehood ; 
and Eutychius bdieves (AnnaL torn. iL p. 211) that the son of 
Maurice, who was saved from the assassins, lived and died a monk 
on mount Sinai. 

t Eutychius dates all the losses of the empire under the reign of 
Phocas; an error which saves the honour of Heraclius, whom he 
brings not from Carthage, but Salonica, with a fleet laden with 
vegetables for the relief of Constantinople (Annal. tom. ii. p. 223» 
2'24). Tlie other Christians of the East, Barhebraeus (apud Asse- 
man, Bibliolhec Orienul. tom. iii. p. 412, 418), Elmacin (Hist. 
Saracen, p. 13 — 16), Abulpharagius (Dynast p. 98,99), are more 
sincere and accurate. The years of the Persian war are disposed 
iu the chronology of Pagi. 
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docia; and as they advanced beyond the ramparts 
of the frontier, the boundary of ancient war, they 
found a less obstinate resistance and a more plentiml 
harvest. The pleasant vale of Damascus has been 
adorned in every age with a royal city : her obscure 
felicity has hitherto escaped the historian of the Ro- 
man empire : but Chosroes reposed his troops in the 
paradise of Damascus before he ascended the hills of 
Libanus, or invaded the cities of the Phcenidan coast. 
The conquest of Jerusalem *, which had been me- 
ditated by Nushirvan, was- achieved by the zeal and 
avarice of his grandson ; the ruin of the proudest 
monument of Christianity was vehemently urged by 
the intolerant spirit of the Magi ; and he could in- 
list, for this holy warfare, an army of six-and-twenty 
thousand Jews, whose fiu*ious bigotry might com- 
pensate, in some degree, for the want of vsiour and 
discipline. After the reduction of Galilee, and the 
region beyond the Jordan, whose resistance appears 
to have delayed the fate of the capital, Jerusalem 
itself was taken by assault. The sepulchre of Christ, 
and the stately churches of Helena and Constantine, 
were consumed, or at least damaged, by the flames ; 
the devout offerings of three hundred years were 
rifled in one sacrilegious day ; the patriarch Zacha- 
riah, and the true cross, were transported into Persia ; 
and the massacre of ninety thousand Christians is 
imputed to the Jews and Arabs who swelled the 
disorder of the Persian march. The fugitives of 
Palestine were entertained at Alexandria by the cha- 
rity of John the archbishop, who is distinguished 
among a crowd of saints by the epithet of alms'^ 

* On the conquest of Jerusalem, an event so interesting to the 
church, see the Annals of Eutychius (ioro. ii. p. 212 — ^223) and 
the lamenutions of the monk Antiochus (apud Baronium, Aoaal. 
Eccles. A. D. 614, No. 16—26) whose one hundred and twenty* 
nine homilies are still extant, if what no one reads may be said t4 
be extant. 
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giver*: and the revenues of the church, with a trea- 
sure of three hundred thousand pounds, were re- 
stored to the true proprietors, the poor of every 
country and every denomination. But Egypt itself, 
the only province which had been exempt, since the 
time of Diocletian, from foreign and domestic war, 
was again subdued by die successors of €3^13. Pe- 
lusium, the key of that impervious country, was 
surprised by the cavalry of the Persians : they passed, 
with impunity, the innumerable channels of the 
Delta, and explored the long valley of the Nile, 
from the pyramids of Memphis to the confines of 
^Ethiopia. Alexandria might have been relieved by 
a naval force, but the archbishop and the prefect 
embarked for Cyprus; and Chosroes entered the 
second city of the empire, which still preserved a 
wealthy remnant of industry and commerce. His 
western trophy was erected, not on the walls of 
Carthage t, but in the neighbourhood of Tripoli: 
the Greek colonies of Cyrene were finally extirpated ; 
and the conqueror, treading in the footsteps of Alex- 
ander, returned in triumph through the sands of the 
Libyan desert In the same campaign, anoth^ army 
advanced from the Euphrates to the Thracian Bos- 
phorus ; Chalcedon surrendered after a long siege, 
and a Persian camp was maintained above ten years 
in the presence of Constantinople. The sea-coast of 
Pontus, the city of Ancyra, and the isle of Rhodes, 
are enumerated among the last conquests of the great 
king ; and if Chosroes had possessed any maritime 

* The life of this worthy saint, is composed by Leontius, a con- 
temporary bishop ; and I find in Baronius (Annal. Eccles. A. D. 
610, No. 10. &c.) and Fleury (tom. viiL p. 235 — 242) sufficient 
extracts of this edifying work. 

f The error of Baronius, and many others who have carried the 
arms of Chosroes to Carthage instead of Chalcedon, is founded on 
the near resemblance of the Greek words KaX^ii^m and Kaqx^^n^h 
in the text of Theophanes, &c. which have been sometimes con- 
founded by transcribers and sometimes by critics. 
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power, his boundless ambition would have spread 
slavery and desolation over the provinces of Eu- 
rope. 

From the long disputed banks of the Tigris and 
Euphrates, the reign of the grandson of Nushirvan 
was suddenly extended to the Hellespont and the 
Nile, the ancient limits of the Persian monarchy. 
But the provinces, which had been fashioned by the 
habits of six hundred years to the virtues and vices 
of the Roman government, supported with reluc- 
tance the yoke of the barbarians. The idea of a 
republic was kept alive by the institutions, or at least 
by the writings, of the Greeks and Romans, and the 
subjects of Heraclius had been educated to pronounce 
the words of liberty and law. But it has always 
been the pride and policy of oriental princes, to dis- 
play the titles and attributes of their omnipotence ; 
to upbraid a nation of slaves with their true name 
and abject condition, and to enforce, by cruel and 
insolent threats, the rigpur of their absolute com- 
mands. The Christians of the East were scanda- 
lized by the worship of fire, and the impious doc- 
trine of the two principles : the Magi were not less 
intolerant than die bishops, and the martyrdom of 
some native Persians, who had deserted the religion 
of Zoroaster *, was conceived to be the prelude of a 
fierce and general persecution. By the oppressive 
laws of Justinian, the adversaries of the church were 
made the enemies of the state ; the alliance of the 
Jews, Nestorians, and Jacobites, had contributed to 
the success of Chosroes, and his partial favour to the 

* The genuine acts of St, Anastasius are published in those of 
the viith general council, from whence Baronius (Annal. Eccles. 
A. D. 614. 626.627) and Butler (Lives of the Saints, vol. i. p. 242 
— 248), have taken their accounts. The holy martyr deserted 
from the Persian lo the Roman army, became a monk at Jerusalem, 
and insulted the worship of the Magi, which was then established at 
Caesarea in Palestine. 
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sectaries provoked the hatred and fears of the ca- 
tholic clergy. Conscious of their fear and hatred, 
the Persian conqueror governed his new subjects 
with an iron sceptre ; and as if he suspected the sta- 
bility of his dominion, he exhausted their wealth by 
exorbitant tributes and licentious rapine, despoiled 
or demolished the temples of the East, and trans- 
ported to his hereditary realms the gold, the silver, 
the precious marbles, me arts, and the artists of the 
Asiatic cities. In the obscure picture of the cala- 
mities of the empire^, it is not easy to discern the 
figure of Chosroes himself, to separate his actions 
from those of his lieutenants, or to ascertain his per- 
sonal merit in the general blaze of glory and magni- 
ficence. He enjoyed with ostentation the fruits of 
victory, and frequently retired from the hardships of 
war to the luxury of the palace. jBut in the space 
of twenty-four years, he was deterred by superstition 
or resentment from approaching the gates of Ctesi- 
phon : and his favourite residence of Artemita, or 
Dastagerd, was situate beyond the Tigris, about 
sixty miles to the north of the capital t- The ad- 
jacent pastures were covered with fiocks and herds : 
the paradise or park was replenished with pheasants, 
peacocks, ostriches, roebucks, and wild boars, and 
the npble game of lions and tigers was sometimes 
turned loose for the bolder pleasures of the diase. 
Nine hundred and sixty elephants were maintained 
for the use or splendour of the great king : his tents 
and baggage were carried into ihe field by twelve 
thousand great camels and eight hundred of a smal- 
ler size J ; and the royal stables were filled with six 

* Abulpharagius, Dynast p. 99* Elmacin, Hist. Saracen., 
p. 14. 

t D'Anville, Mem. de PAcademie des Inscriptions, torn. xxxiL 
p. 568— 671.. 

4: The difference between the two races consists in one or two 
humps ; the dromedary has only one : the size of the proper camel 
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thousand mules and horses^ among whom the names 
of Shebdiz and Barid are renowned for their speed 
or beauty. Six thousand guards successively mounted 
before the palace-gate ; the service of the interior 
apartments was performed by twelve thousand slaves, 
and in the number of three thousand virgins^ the 
fairest of Asia^ some happy concubine might console 
her master for the age or the indifference of Sira. 
The various treasures of gold, silver, gems, silk, and 
aromatics, were deposited in a hundred subterra^ 
neous vaults ; and the chamber Badaverd denoted 
the accidental gift of the winds which had wafted 
the spoils of Heraclius into one of the 83rrian har- 
bours of his rival. The voice of flattery, and per- 
haps of fiction, is not ashamed to compute the thirty 
thousand rich hangings that adorned the walls, the 
forty thousand columns of silver, or more probably 
of marble, and plated wood, that supported the roof; 
and the thousand globes of gold suspended in the 
dome, to imitate the motions of the planets and the 
constellations of the zodiac *, While the Persian 
monarch contemplated the wonders of his art and 
power, he received an epistle from an obscure citizen 
of Mecca, inviting him to acknowledge Mahomet as 
the apostle of God. He rejected the invitation, and 
tore the epistle. ^^ It is thus," exclaimed the Arabian 
prophet, " that God will tear the kingdom, and re- 
ject the supplications, of Chosroe^ t •" Plaoed on the 

is larger; the country he conies from, Turkestan or Bactriana: the 
dromedary is confined to Arabia and Africa. Bufibn, Hist. Na- 
turelle, torn. xi. p. 21 1, &c Aristot. Hist. Animal, tom. i. 1. ii. 
c. I ; tom. ii. p. 1 85. 

• Theophanes, Chronograph, p. 268. D*Herbelot, Bibliothe- 
que Orientate, p. 997. The Greeks describe the decay, the Per- 
sians the splendour, of Dastagferd ; but the former speak from the 
modest witness of the eye, the latter from the vague leport of the 
ear. 

"f The historians of Mahomet, Abulfeda (in Yit. Mohammed, 
p. 92, 93) and Gagnier (Vie de J^Iahomet, tom. ii. p. 247), date 

VOL. VII. O O 
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verge of the two great empires of the East> Maho- 
met observed with secret joy the progress of their 
mutual destruction ; and in the midst of the Persian 
triumphs^ he ventured to foretel, that before many 
years should elapse^ victory would again return to 
the banners of the Romans*. 

At the time when this prediction is said to have 
been delivered, no prophecy could be more distant 
from its accomplishment, since the first twelve years 
of Heraclius announced the approaching dissolution 
of the empire. If the motives of Chosroes had been 
pure and honourable, he must have ended the quar- 
rel with the death of Phocas, and he would have 
embraced, as his best ally, the fortunate African who 
had so generously avenged the injuries of his bene- 
factor Maurice. The prosecution of the war re- 
vealed the true character of the barbarian ; and the 
suppliant embassies of Heraclius to beseech his cle- 
mency, that he would spare the innocent, accept a 
tribute, and give peace to the world, were rejected 
witJi contemptuous silence or insolent menace. S)rria, 
Egypt, and the provinces of Asia, were subdued by 
the Persian arms, while Europe, from the confines of 
Istria to the long wall of Thrace, was oppressed by 
the Avars, unsatiated with the blood and rapine of 
the Italian war. They had coolly massacred their 

this embassy in the viith year of the Hegira, which commences 
A. D. 62B, May 1 1. Their chronology is erroneous^ since Chos- 
roes died in the month of February of the same year (Pagi, Critica, 
tom. ii. p. 779). The count de Boulainvilliers (Vie de Mahomed, 
p. 327, 328), places this embassy about a. d. 615, soon after the 
conquest of Palestine. Yet Mahomet would scarcely have ven- 
tared so soon on so bold a step. 

• See the xxxth chapter of the Koran, intitled tJie Greeks, Our 
honest and learned translator Sale (p. 330, 331) fairly states this 
conjecture, guess, wager, of Mahomet ; but Boulainvilliers (p. 3'i9 
— 344), with wicked intentions, labours to establish this evident 
prophecy of a future event, which must, in his opinion, embarrass 
the Christian polemics. 
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male captives in the sacred field of Pannonia ; the 
women and children were reduced to servitude, and 
the noblest virgins were abandoned to the promis- 
cuous lust of the barbarians. The amorous matron 
who opened the gates of Friuli passed a short night 
in the arms of her royal lover; the next evening, 
Romilda was condemned to the embraces of twelve 
Avars, and the third day the Lombard princess was 
impaled in the sight of the camp, while the chagan 
observed with a cruel smile, that such a husband 
was the fit recompence of her lewdness and perfidy *. 
By these implacable enemies, Heraclius, on ei^er 
side, was insulted and besieged: and die Roman 
empire was reduced to the walls of Constantinople, 
with the remnant of Greece, Italy, and Africa, and 
some maritime cities, from Tyre to Trebizond, of the 
Asiatic coast After the loss of Eg)rpt, the capital 
was afflicted by famine and pestilence ; and the em- 
peror, incapable of resistance, and hopeless of relief, 
had resolved to transfer his person and government 
to the more seciwe residence of Carthage. His ships, 
were already laden with the treasures of the palace, 
but his flight was arrested by the patriarch, who 
armed the powers of religion in the defence of his 
country, led Heraclius to the altar of St Sophia, and 
extorted a solemn oatli, that he would live and die 
with the people whom God had intrusted to his care. 
The chagan was encamped in the plains of Thrace, 
but he dissembled his perfidious designs, and soli- 
cited an interview with the emperor near the town 
of Heraclea. Their reconciliation was celebrated 
with equestrian games; the senate and people in 
their gayest apparel resorted to the festival of peace, 
and the Avars beheld, with envy and desire, the 
spectacle of Roman luxury. On a sudden, the hip- 

* Paul Warnefrid, de Gestis Langobardorum, 1. iv. c. 38. 49. 
Muratori, Annali d'ltalia, torn. v. p. 305» &c. 
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podroi^e was encompassed by the Scythian cavalry; 
who had pressed their secret and nocturnal march : 
the tremendous sound of the chagan's whip gave the 
signal of the assault ; and Heraclius^ wrapping his 
diadem round his arm^ was saved^ with extreme 
hazard^ by the fleetness of his horse. So rapid was 
the pursuit^ that the Avars almost entered the golden 
gate of Constantinople with the flying crowds* ; but 
the plunder of the suburbs rewarded their treason^ 
and they transported beyond the Danube two hun-» 
dred and seventy thousand captives. On the shore 
oi Chalcedon^ the emperor held a safer conference 
with a more honourable foe, who, before Heraclius 
descended from his galley, saluted with reverence 
and pity the majesty of the purple. The friendly 
offer of Sain the Persian general, to conduct an em-* 
bassy to the presence of the great king, was accepted 
with the warmest gratitude, and the prayer for par« 
don and peace was humbly presented by the pre-^ 
torian prefect, the prefect of tiie city, and one of the 
first ecclesiastics of the patriarchal church f. But 
the lieutenant &£ Ghoa-oes had fatally mistaken the 
intentions of his master. " It was not an embassy,'' 
said the tyrant of Asia, " it was the person of He- 
raclius, bound in chains, that he should have brought 
to the foot of my throne. I will never give peace to 
the emperor of Rome till he has abjured his cruci- 
fied God, and embraced the worship of the sun.'* 
Sain was flayed alive, according to the inhuman 
practice of his country ; and the separate and rigor- 

* The Pbschal Chronicle, which sometimes iotroduces fragments 
of history into a barren list of names and dates, gives the best ac- 
count of the treason of the Avars, p. S89, 390. The number of 
captives is added by Nicephorus. 

f Some original pieces, such as the speech or letter of the Ro- 
man ambassadors (p. 386 — 388) likewise constitute the merit of 
the Paschal Chronicle, which was composed, perhaps at Altiuildria, 
under the reign of Heraclius. 
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OU8 confinement of the ambassadors violated the laws 
of nations and the faith of an express stipulation. 
Yet the experience of six years at length persuaded 
the Persian monarch to renounce the conquest of 
Constantinople^ and to specify the annual tribute or 
ransom of the Roman empire : a thousand talents of 
gold^ a thousand talents of silver^ a thousand silk 
robes, a thousand horses and a thousand virgins. 
Heraclius subscribed these ignominious terms, but 
the time and space which he obtained to collect such 
treasures from the poverty of the East, was indus- 
triously employed in the preparations of a bold and 
desperate attack. 

Of the characters conspicuous in history, that of 
Heraclius is one of the most extraordinary and in- 
consistent. In the first and last years of a long reign, 
the emperor appears to be the slave of sloth, of plea- 
sure, or of superstition, the careless and impotent 
spectator of the public calamities. But the languid 
mists of the morning and evening are separated by 
the brightness of the meridian sun : the Arcadius of 
the psdace arose the Caesar of the camp ; and the 
honour of Rome and Heraclius was gloriously re- 
trieved by the exploits and trophies of six adventu- 
rous campaigns. It was the duty of the Byzantine 
historians to have revealed the causes of his slumber 
and vigilance. At this distance we can only con- 
jecture, that he was endowed with more personal 
courage than political resolution; that he was de- 
tained by the charms, and perhaps the arts, of his 
niece Martina, with whom,, after the death of-Eu- 
docia, he contracted an incestuous marriage*; and 
that he yielded to the base advice of the counsellors, 
who urged as a fundamental law, that the life of the 

* Nicepborus (p. 10» 11), who brands tbis marriage with the 
names of a^e<7,ttov and a6?/ixtTov, i% happy to observe, that of two 
sons, its incestuous fruit, the elder was marked by Providence with a 
stilFiieck, the younger with the loss of hearing. 

oo3 
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emperor should never be exposed in the field ^. 
Perhaps he was awakened by the last insolent de* 
mand of the Persian conqueror ; but at the moment 
when Heraclius assumed the spirit o£ a herO^ th^ 
only hopes of the Romans were drawn from the 
vicissitudes of fortune^ which might threaten the 
proud prosperity of Chosroes^ and must b^ favour- 
able to those who had attained the lowest period of 
depression t. To provide for the expenses of war, 
was the first care of the emperor ; and for the pur* 
pose of collecting the tribute, he was allowed to 
solicit the benevolence of the 'eastern provinces. But 
the revenue no longer flowed in the usual channels ; 
the credit of an arbitrary prince is annihilated by 
his power ; and the courage of Heraclius was first 
displayed in daring to borrow the consecrated wealth 
of churches, under the solemn vow of restoring, with 
usury, whatever he had been compelled to employ in 
the service of religion and of the empire. The clergy 
themselves appear to have sympathised with the pub- 
lic distress ; and the discreet patriarch of Alexandria, 
without admitting the precedent of sacrilege, assisted 
his sovereign by the miraculous or seasonable reve- 
lation of a secret treasure | . Of the soldiers who had 

* Oeorge of Pisidia (Acroai. L 1 12—125, p. 5) who stotes the 
opinions, acquits the pusillanimous counsellors of any sini^r views. 
Would he hare excused the proud and contemptuous admonition of 
Crispus? fiiridtvTTa^ctfVtfx t^of^fft\n t<parxt xttTdKtfiitantt ftaffikiu^y 

t El T«f ««"• ax^o» npfAgtoLs ivt^iag 

Eo'^'KfXtyag "Kiyuffiv hx aVMXOToff 
Kffo-Quf TO XoiTToy 6V xaxoi; roc Xlt^ffttog 
ArTii-^o(pa>g it^ &c. 

George Fisid. Across, i. 51» &c. p. 4. 
The Orientals are not less fond of remarkmg this strange vicis- 
situde ; and I remember some story of Elhosrou Parviz, not very 
unlike the ring of Polycrates of Samoa. 

4: Baronius gravely relates this discovery, or rather transmutation 
of barrels, not of honey, but of gold { Annal. Eccles. A. i). 620, 
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conspired with Phocas, only two were found to have 
survived the stroke of time and of the barbarians*; 
the loss, even of these seditious veterans, was im-» 
perfectly supplied by the new levies of Heraclius^ 
and the gold of the sanctuary united in the same 
camp the names, and arms, and languages, of the 
East and West He would have been content with 
the neutrality of the Avars ; and his friendly en- 
treaty that the chagan would act, not as the enemy 
but as the guardian of the empire, was accompanied 
with a more persuasive donative of two hundred 
thousand pieces of gold. Two days after the festival 
of Easter, the emperor, exchanging his purple for 
the simple garb of a penitent and warrior f, gave the 
signal of his departure. To the faith of the people 
Heraclius recommended his children ; the civil and 
military powers were vested in the most deserving 
hands, and the discretion of the patriarch and senate 
was authorized to save or surrender the city, if they 
should be oppressed in his absence by the superior 
forces of the enemy. 

The neighbouring heights of Chalcedon were co- 
vered with tents and arms : but if the new levies of 
Heraclius had been rashly led to the attack, the vic- 
tory of the Persians in the sight of Constantinople 
might have been the last day of the Roman empire. 
As imprudent would it have been to advance into 
the provinces of Asia, leaving their innumerable 

No. 3. &c). Yet the. loan was arbitrary, since it was collected by 
soldiers, who were ordered to leave the patriarch of Alexandria no 
more than one hundred pounds of gold. Nicephorus (p. II), two 
hundred years afterwards, speaks with ill humour of this contribu- 
tion, which the church of Constantinople might stUl feel. 

* Theophylact Simocatta, 1. viii. c 12. This circumstance need 
not excite our surprise. The muster-roll of a regiment, even in 
time of peace, is renewed in less than twenty or twenty-five years. 

•f He changed his purple for black buskins, and dyed (hem red 
in the blood of the Persians (Georg. Pisid. Acroas. iiu 118, 121 1 
122. See the Notes of Foggini, p. 35). 
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cavalry to intercept his convoys, and continually to 
hang on the lassitude and disorder of his rear. But 
the Greeks were still masters of the sea ; a fleet of 
galleys, transports^ and storesliips, was assembled in 
the harbour ; the barbarians consented to embark ; 
a steady wind carried them through the Hellespont ; 
the western and southern coast of Asia Minor Lay on 
their left hand ; the spirit of their chief was first dis- 
played in a storm ; and even the eunuchs of his train 
were excited to suffer and to work by the example 
of their master. He landed his troops on the con- 
fines of Syria and Cilicia, in the gidf of Scanda- 
roon, where the coast suddenly turns to the south * ; 
and his discernment was expressed in the choice of 
this important postf. From all sides, the scattered 
garrisons of the maritime cities and the mountains 
might repair with speed and safety to his imperial 
standard. The natural fortifications of Cilicia pro- 
tected, and even concealed, the camp of Heraclius> 
which was pitched near Issus, on the same ground 
where Alexander had vanquished the host of Darius. 
The angle which the emperor occupied was deeply 

* George of Pisidia (Acroas. ii. 10, p. 8) has fixed this impor- 
tant (toint of the Syrian and Cilician gates. They are elegantly 
described by Xenophon, who inarched through them a thousand 
years before. A narrow pass of three stadia between steep high 
rocks (ntTpat >jXij8aTa«) and the Mediterranean, was closed at each 
end by strong gates, impregnable to the land ixff^(.tK$ft¥ ua r,y fita) 
accessible by sea (Anabasis, 1. i. p. 35, 36, with Hutchinson^s Geo- 
graphical Dissertation, p. vi). The gates were thirty-five parasangs, 
or kagues, from Tarsus (Anabasis, L L p. S6^ 34) and eight or ten 
from Antioch (compare Itinerar. Wesseling. p. 580, 581 ; Schul- 
tens. Index Geograph. ad calcem, Vit. Sdadin. p. 9 ; Voyage en 
Turquie et en Perse, par M. Otter, torn. i. pb 78, 79). 

"t* Heraclius might write to a friend in the modest words of Ci- 
cero — *"* Castra habuimus ea ipsa quae contra Darium habuerat 
apud Issum Alexander, iniperator haud paulo melior quam aut tu 
aut eyo." Ad Atticum, v. 20. Issus, a rich and flourishii.g city 
ill lite time ut Xeiiophon, was ruined by the prui>]>erity of Alexan> 
liiiu 01 Scdudai uoii, on the other side ot the bay. 
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indented into a vast semicircle of the Asiatic^ Ar- 
menian, and Syrian provinces; and to whatsoever 
point of the circumference he should direct his at- 
tack, it was easy for him to dissemble his own mo- 
tions, and to prevent those of the enemy. In the 
camp of Issus, the Roman general reformed the sloth 
and disorder of the veterans, and educated the new 
recruits in the knowledge and practice of military 
virtue. Unfolding the miraculous image of Christ, 
he urged them to revenge the holy altars which had 
been profaned by the worshippers of fire ; addressing 
them by the endearing appelktions of sons and bre- 
thrai, he deplored the public and private wrongs of 
the republic. The subjects of a monarch were per- 
suaded that they fought in the cause of freedom ; 
and a similar enthusisflm was eomnnmicated to the 
foreign mercenaries, who must have viewed with 
equal indifference the interest of Rome and of Persia. 
Heradius himself, with the skill and patience of a 
centurion, inculcated the lessons of the school of tac- 
tics, and the soldiers were assiduously trained in the 
use of their weapons, and the exercises and evolu- 
tions of the field. The cavalry and infimtry in light 
or heavy armour were divided into two parties ; the 
trumpets were fixed in the centre, and their signals 
directed the march, the charge, tiie retreat, or pur- 
suit; the direct or oblique order, the deep or ex- 
tended phalanx ; to represent in fictitious combat the 
operations of genuine war. Whatever hardship the 
emperor imposed on his troops, he inflicted with equal 
severity on himself; their labour, their diet, their 
sleep, were measured by the inflexible rule of disci-* 
pline ; and, without despising the enemy, they were 
taught to repose an implicit confidence in their own 
valour and tne wisdom of th'ehr leader. Cilicia was 
soon encompassed with the Persian arms ; but their 
cavalry hesitated to enter the defiles of mount Taurus, 
till they were circumvented by the evolutions of 
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Heradias, who insensibly gained their rear, whilst 
he appeared to present his front in order of battle. 
By a false motion, which seemed to threaten Ar- 
menia, he drew them, against their wishes, to a 
general action. They were tempted by the artful 
fhaorder of his camp ; but when they advanced to 
combat, the gromid, the sun, and the expectation of 
both armies, were unpropitious to the barbarians: 
the Romans successfully repeated their tactics in a 
field of battle*, and the event of the day declared 
to the world, that the Persians were not invin- 
cible, and that a hero was invested with the purple 
Strong in victory and fame, Heraclius boldly as- 
cended the heights of mount Taurus, direct€^d his 
march through the plains of Cappadocia, and esta- 
blished his troops for the winter season in safe and 
plentiful quarters on the banks of the river Halysf. 
His soul was superior to the vanity of entertaining 
Constantinople with an imperfect triumph : but the 
presence of the emperor was indispensably required 
to soothe the restless and rapacious spirit of the 
Avars. 

Since the days of Scipio and Hannibal, no bolder 
enterprise had been attempted than that which He- 
raclius achieved for the deliverance of the empire {. 



jini (AnnoUt. p. 31) suspects that the Persians were de- 
ceived by the ^aXay^ CTeirX»}y|uwv>? of iElian (Tactic c. 48), an in- 
tricate spiral motion of the army. He observed (p. 28) that the 
military descriptions of George of Pisidia are transcribed in the 
Tactics of the emperot Leo. 

t George of Pisidia, an eye-witness (Acroas. ii. 1 22, &c.) de- 
scribed, in three acroaseis or cantos, the first expedition of Hera- 
clius. The poem has been lately (1777) published at Rome; but 
such vague and declamatory praise is far from corresponding with 
the sanguine hopes of Pagi, D^Anville, &c. 

4: Theophanes (p. 256) carries Heraclius swiftly (xara raj^of) 
into Armenia. Nicephorus (p. 1 1), though he confounds the two 
expeditions, defines the province of Lazica. Eutychius (Annal. 
torn. ii. p. 23 1 ) has given the 5000 men, with the more probable 
station of Trebizond. 
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He permitted the Persians to oppress for a while the 
provinces, and to insult with impunity the capital of 
the East ; while the Roman emperor explored his 
perilous way through the Black Sea*, and the moun- 
tains of Armenia, penetrated into the heart of Persia t, 
and recalled the armies of the great king to the de- 
fence of their bleeding country. With a select band 
of five thousand soldiers, Heraclius sailed from Con- 
stantinople to Trebizond ; assembled his forces which 
had wintered in the Pontic regions ; and from the 
mouth of the Phasis to the Caspian sea, encouraged 
his subjects and allies to march with the successor 
of Constantino under the faithful and victorious ban- 
ner of the cross. When the legions of LucuUus and 
Pompey first passed the Euphrates, they blushed at 
their easy victory over the natives of Armenia. But 
the long experience of war had hardened the minds 
and bodies of that effeminate people ; their zeal and 
bravery were approved in the service of a declining 
empire ; they abhorred and feared the usurpation of 
the house of Sassan, and the memory of persecution 
envenomed their pious hatred of the enemies of 
Christ. The limits of Armenia, as it had been 
ceded to the emperor Maurice, extended as far as the 
Araxes ; the river submitted to the indignity of a 

* From Constantinople to Trebizond, with a fair wind, four or 
five days ; from tlience to Erzerom, five ; to Erivan, twelve ; to 
Tauris, ten ; in all thirty-two. Such is the Itinerary of Tavernier, 
(Voyages, torn. i. p, IV — 56), who was perfectly conversant with 
the roads of Asia. Tournefort, who travelled with a pasha, spent 
ten or twelve days between Trebizond and Erzerom (Voyage dii 
Levant, tom. iii. letter xviii.); and Chardin (Voyages, torn. i. 
p. 249 — 254) gives the more correct distance of fifty-three para- 
sangs, each of 5000 paces (what paces?) between Erivan and 
Tauris. 

•f The expedition of Heraclius into Persia is finely illustrated by 
M. d'Anville (Memoires del'Academie des Inscriptions, tom. xxviii. 
p. 559 — 573). He discovers the situation of Gandzaca, The- 
barma, Dastagerd, &,c. with admirable skill and learning ; but the 
ob'scure campaign of 624 he passes over in silence. 
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bridge*; and Heraclius, in the footsteps of Marc 
Antony, advanced tQwards the city of Tauris or 
Gandzacaf, the ancient and modem capital of one 
of the provinces of Media. At the he«d of forty 
thousand men, Chosroes himself had returned from 
some distant expedition to oppose the progress of 
the Roman arms ; but he retreated on the approach 
oi Heraclius, declining the generous alternative of 
peace or battle. Instead of half a million of inha- 
bitants, which have been ascribed to Tauris under 
the reign of the Sophy s, the city contained no more 
than three thousand houses ; but the value of the 
royal treasures was enhanced by a tradition, that 
they were the spoils of Croesus, which had been 
transported by Cyrus from the citadel of Sardes. 
The rapid conquests of Heraclius were suspended 
only by the winter season ; a motive of prudence, or 
superstition I, determined his retreat into the pro- 
vince of Albania, along the shores of the Caspian ; 
and his tents were most probably pitched in the 
plains of Mogan§, the favourite encampment of ori- 

* Et pontem indignatus Araxes. VirgiL ^neid, viii. 728. 
The river Araxes is noisy, rapid, vehement, and, with the melting 
of the snows, irresistible : the strongest and most massy bridges are 
swept away by the current ; and its indignation is attested by the 
ruins of many arches near the old town of Zulfa. Voyages de 
Chardin, torn. i. p. 252. 

t Chardin, torn. i. p. 255—259. With the Orientak (d*Her- 
belot, Biblioth. Orient, p. 834) he ascribes the foundation of Tauris, 
or Tebris, to Zobeide, the wife of the famous khalif Haroun Alra- 
schid, but it appears to have been more ancient; and the names of 
Gandzaca, Gazaca, Gaza, are expressive of the royal treasure. 
The number of 550,000 inhabitants is leduced by Chardin from 
1,100,000, the popular estimate. 

t He opened the Gospel, and applied or interpreted the first ca- 
sual passage to the name and situation of Albania. Theophanes, 
p. 258. 

§ The heath of Mogan, between the Cyrus and the Araxes, is 
sixty parasangs in length and twenty in breadth (Olearius, p. 1023, 
1024), abounding in waters and fruitfid pastures (Hist, de Nader 
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ental princes. In the course of this successful in- 
road^ he signalized the zeal and revenge of a Chris- 
tian emperor : at his command, the soldiers extin- 
guished the fire, and destroyed the temples, of the 
Magi : the statues of Chosroes, who aspired to divine 
honours, were abandoned to the fiames; and the 
ruins of Thebarma or Ormia*, which had given 
birth to Zoroaster himself, made some atonement for 
the injuries of the holy sepulchre. A purer spirit of 
religion was shown in the relief and deliverance of 
fifty thousand captives. Heraclius was rewarded by 
their tears and grateful acclamations ; but this wise 
measure, which spread the fame of his benevolence, 
diffused .the murmurs of the Persians against the 
pride and obstinacy of their own sovereign. 

Amidst the glories of the succeeding campaign, 
Heraclius is almost lost to our eyes, and to those of 
the Byzantine historians t* From the spacious and 
fruitful plains of Albania, the emperor appears to 
follow the chain of Hjrrcanian mountains, to descend 
into thie province of Media or Irak, and to carry his 
victorious arms as far as the royal cities of Casbin 

Shah, translated by Mr. Jones from a Persian ms. part ii. p. ^, 3). 
See the encampments of Timur (Hist, par Sherefeddin Ali, L v. c. 
37 ; 1. vi. c 1 .i), and the coronation of Nader Shah ( Hist. Per- 
sanne, p. 3 — 13, and the English Life by Mr. Jones, p. 64, 65). 

• Thebarma and Ormia, near the lake Spauto, are proved to be 
the amne city by d^Anville (Memoires de PAcademie, tom. xxviii. 
p. 564, 565). It is honoured as the birth-place of Zoroasier, ac- 
cording to the Persians (Schultens, Index Geograph. p. 48) ; and 
their tradition is fortified by M. Perron d*Anquetil ( Mem. del'Acaii. 
des Inscript. torn. xxxi. p. 375), with some texts from hisi or their y 
Zendavesta. 

1 1 cannot find« and (what is much more) M. d* Anrille does not 
attempt to seek, the Salban, Tarantum, territory of the Huns, &c. 
mentioned by Theophanes (p. 260—262). Eutychius (Annal. 
tom. ii. p. 231, 232\ an insufficient author, names Aspahan; and 
Casbin is most probably the city of Sapor. Ispahan is twenty-four 
days journey from Tauris, and Casbin half-way between them (Voy- 
ages de Tavernier, tDna. i. p. 63 — 32). 

VOL. VH. P P 
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and Ispahan^ wfaich had never be^i ap][»roeched by 
a Roman conqueror. Alarmed by the danger of his 
kingdom^ the powers oi Chosroes were ahready re- 
called horn the Nile and the Bo^horus^ and three 
formidable armies surrounded, in a distant and hos- 
tile land, the camp of the emperor. The Coldiian 
allies prepared to des^t his standard ; and the fears 
of the bravest veterans were expressed, rather than 
concealed, by their desponding silence. ^' Be not 
terrified," said the intrepid Haradius, " by the mul- 
titude of your foes. With the aid of Heaven, one 
Roman may triumph over a thousand barbarians. 
But if we devote our lives for the salvation of our 
brethren, we shall obtain the crown of martyrdom, 
and our immortal reward will be liberally paid by 
GUxi and posterity." These magnanimous soitiments 
were supported by the vigour of his actk>ns. He 
repelled the threefold attack of the Persians, im- 
proved the divisions of their chiefs, and by a well- 
concerted train o£ marches, retreats, and successful 
actions, finally chased them from the field into the 
fortified cities of Media and Assyria. In the seve- 
rity of the winter season, Sabaraza deemed himself 
secure in the walls of Salban ; he was surprised by 
the activity of Heradius, who divided his troops and 
performed a laborious march in the silence of the 
night The flat roofs of the houses were defended 
with useless valour against the darts and tordies of 
the Romans : the satraps and nobles of Persia, with 
their wives and children, and the flower of their 
martial youth, were either slain or made prisoners. 
The general escaped by a precipitate flight, but his 
golden armour was the prize of the conqu^xw ; and 
the soldiers of Heraclius enjoyed the wealth and re- 
pose which they had so nobly deserved. On the 
return of spring, the emperor traversed in sevai 
days the mountains of Curdistan, and pfltssed with- 
out resistance the rapid stream of the Tigris. C^ 
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pressed by the weight of their spoils and captives^ 
the Roman army halted under the walls of Amida ; 
and Heraclius informed the senate of Constantinople 
of his safety and success, which they had already 
felt by the retreat of the besiegers. The bridges of 
the Euphrates were destroyed by the Persians ; but 
as soon as the emperor had discovered a ford, they 
hastily retired to defend the banks of the Sarus *, in 
Cilida. That river, an impetuous torrent, was about 
three hundred feet broad, the bridge was fortified 
with strong turrets, and the banks were lined with 
barbarian archers. After a bloody conflict, which 
continued till the evening, the Romans prevailed in 
the assault, and a Persian of gigantic size was ^slain 
and thrown into the Sarus by the hand of the em- 
peror« himself. The enemies were dispersed and 
dismayed ; Heraclius pursued his march to Sebaste 
in Cappadoda ; and at the expiration of three years, 
the same coast of the Euxine applauded his return 
from a long and victorious expedition f. 

Instead of skirmishing on the frontier, the two 
monarchs who disputed the empire of the East 
aimed their desperate strokes at the heart of their 
rival. The military force of Persia was wasted by 
the'mardies and combats of twenty years, and many 
of the veterans, who had survived the perils of the 
sword and the climate, were still detained in the 
fortresses of Egjrpt and S3n'ia. But the revenge 
and ambition of Chosroes exhausted his kingdom / 
and the new levies of subjects, strangers, and slaves, 

* At ten parasangs from Tarsus, the army of the younger Cyrus 
passed the Sarus, three plethra in breadth : the Pyramua, a stadium 
in breadth, ran five parasangs farther to the east (Xenophon. Ana- 
bas. I. i. p. 33, 34). 

t George ©f Pisidia (Bell. Abaricum, 246—265, p. 49) cele- 
brates with truth the persevering courage of the three campaigns 
(rpcif ve^ilpofuie) against the Persians. 
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were divided into three formidable bodies *. The 
first army of fifty thousand men, illustrious by the , 
omamait and tide of the golden spears, was destined 
to march against Heraclius; the second was sta^ 
tioned to prevent his junction with the troops of his 
brother Theodorus ; and the third was commanded 
to besiege Constantinople, and to second the opera- 
tions of the chagan, with whom the Persian king 
had ratified a treaty of alliance and partition. Sarbar, 
the general of the third army, penetrated through the 
provinces of Asia to the well-known camp of Chal- 
cedon, and amused himself with the destruction of 
the sacred and profane buildings of the Asiatic sub- 
urbs, while he impatiently waited the arrival of his 
Scythian friends on the opposite side of the Bos- 
phorus. On the twenty-ninth of June, thirty thou- 
sand barbarians, the vanguard of the Avars, forced 
the long wall, and drove into the capital a promis- 
cuous crowd of peasants, citizens, and soldiers. 
Fourscore thousand t of his native subjects, and of 
the vassal tribes of Gepidee, Russians, Bulgarians, 
and Sclavonians, advanced under the standard of the 
chagan : a month was spent in marches and nego- 
tiations, but the whole city was invested on the 
thirty-first of July, from the suburbs of Pera and 
Oalata to the Blachemse and seven towers ; and the 
inhabitants descried with terror the fiaming signals 
of the European and Asiatic shores. In the mean- 
while the magistrates of Constantinople repeatedly 



* PetavJus (Annotat'iones ad Nicephorum, p. 62, 63, 64) discri- 
minates the names and actions of five Persian generals who were 
successively sent against Heraclius. 

t This number of eight myriads is specified by George of Pisidia* 
(Bell. Abar. '219). The poet (50—88) clearly indicates that the 
old chagan lived till the reign of Heraclius, and that his son and 
successor was born of a foreign mother. Yet Foggini (AnnotaU 
p. .57) has given another interpretation to this passage. 
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strove to purchase the retreat of the chagan : but 
their deputies were rejected and insulted ; and he 
suffered the patricians to stand before his throne^ 
wjiile the Persian envoys, in silk robes, were seated 
by his side. — " You see," said the haughty barba- 
rian, " the proofs of my perfect union with the great 
king : and his lieutenant is ready to send into my 
camp a select band of three mousand warriors. 
Presume no longer to tempt your master with a par- 
tial and inadequate ransom : your wealth and your 
city are the only presents worthy of my acceptance. 
For yourselves, 1 shall permit you to depart, each 
with an under-garment and a shirt ; and, at my en- 
treaty, my friend Sarbar will not refuse a passage 
through his lines. Your absent prince, even now a 
captive or a ftigitive, has left Constantinople to its 
fate ; nor can you escape the arms of the Avars and 
Persians, unless you could soar into air like birds, 
unless like fishes you could dive into the waves*.*' 
During ten successive days, the capital was assaulted 
by the Avars, who had made some progress in the 
science of attack ; they advanced to sap or batter the 
wall, under the cover of the impenetrable tortoise ; 
their engines discharged a perpetual voUey of stones 
and darts ; and twelve lofty towers of wood exalted 
the combatants to the height of the neighbouring 
ramparts. But the senate and people were animated 
by the spirit of Heraclius, who had detached to their 
relief a body of twelve thousand cuirassiers ; the 
powers of fire and mechanics were used with superior 
art and success in the defence of Constantinople ; and 

• A bird, a frog, a mouse, and five arrows, bad been tbe prevent 
of the Scythian king to Darius ( Herodo 1 1. iv. •. 131, 132). Sub- 
stituez une lettre a ces signes (says Rousseau, witb much good 
taste) plug elle sera mene<;ante moins elle eflfrayera : ce ne sera 
qu'une fanfarronade dont Dariust n'eut fait que rire (Emile, tem. 
iii. p. 146). Yet I much question whether the senate and people of 
Constantinople laughed at this message of the chagan. 

pp3 
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the galleys^ with two and three ranks of oars^ com- 
manded the Bosphorus^ and rendered the Persians 
the idle spectators of the defeat of their allies. The 
Avars were repulsed ; a fleet of Sclavonian canoes 
was destroyed in the harbour; the vassals of the 
chagan threatened to desert^ his provisions were ex- 
hausted, and after burning his engines, he gave the 
signal of a slow and formidable retreat The devo* 
tion of the Romans ascribed this signal deliverance 
to the virgin Mary ; but tlie mother of Christ would 
surely have condemned their inhumanmurder of the 
Persian envoys, who were entitled to the rights of 
humanity, if they were not protected by the laws of 
nations*. 

After the division of his army, Heradius prudaitly 
retired to the banks of the Phasis, from whence he 
maintained a defensive war against the fifty thousand 
gold spears of Persia. His anxiety was relieved by 
the deliverance of Constantinople ; his hopes were 
confirmed by a victory of his brother Theodorus; 
and to the hostile league of Chosroes with the Avars, 
the Roman emparor opposed the useful and honour^ 
able alliance of the Turks. At his liberal invitation, 
the hord of Chozarst transported their tents from 
the plains of the Volga to the mountains of Gecnrgia ♦ 
Heraclius received them in the neighbourhood of 
Tefiis, and the khan with his nobles dismounted from 
their horses, if we may credit the Greeks, and fell 



* The Paschjal Chronicle (p, 392 — 397) gives a minute apd au, 
thentic narrative of the siege and deliverance of Constantinople. 
Theophanes (p. ^64) adds some circumstances ; and a faint light 
may be obtained from the smoke of George of Pisidia, wbp has 
/composed a poem (de Bello Abarii^Oi p. 45^-54) to commemorato 
this auspicious event. 

t The power of the Chozars prevailed in the viith, viiith, andixtb 
centuries. They were known to the Greeks, the Arabs, and, undep 
the name pf Kosa, to the Chinese themselves. Pe Guigoes, l|i$h 
dp5 Hun?, torn. ii. part ii. p. §07^^-5^.9. 
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prostrate on the ground, to adore the piirple of the 
Caesar. Such voluntary homage and important aid 
were entitled to the warmest acknowledgments ; and 
the emperor, taking off his own diadem, placed it on 
the head of the Turkish prince, whom he saluted 
with a tender embrace and the appellation of son. 
After a sumptuous banquet, he presented Ziebel with 
the plate and ornaments, the gold, the gems, and the 
silk, which had been used at the imperial table, and, 
with his own hand, distributed rich jewels and ear- 
rings to his new allies. In a secret interview, he 
produced the portrait of his daughter Eudocia*, 
condescended to flatter the barbarian with the pro- 
mise of a fair and august bride, obtained an imme- 
diate succour of forty thousand horse, and negotiated 
a strong diversion of the Turkish arms on the side 
of the Oxus t. The Persians, in their turn, retreated 
with precipitation ; in the camp of Edessa, Hera- 
clius reviewed an army of seventy thousand Romans 
and strangers ; and some months were successfully 
employed in the recovery of the cities of Syria, Me- 
sopotamia, and Armenia, whose fortifications had 
been imperfectly restored. - Sarbar still maintained 
the important station of Chalcedon ; but the jealousy 
of Chosroes, or the artifice of Heraclius, soon alie- 
nated the mind of that powerful satrap from the 
service of his king and country. A messenger was 

* Epiphania, or Eudoda, the only daughter of Heraclius and his 
. first wife Eudocia, was born at Constantinople on the 7th of July, 
A. P. 61 1, baptized the 15th of August, and crowned (in the ora. 
tory of St. Stephen in the palace) the 4th of October of the same 
year. At this time she was' about fifteen. Eudocia was afterwards 
vent to her Turkish husband, but the news of his death stopped her 
Journey and prevented the consummation (Ducange, Familiae By« 
cantin. p. 1 1 8). 

t Elmacin (Hist. Saracen, p. 1 3 — 1 6) gives some curious and 
probable facts : but his numbers are rather too high — 300,000 Ro* 
mans assembled at Edessa — 500,000 Persians killed at Nineveh. 
Tbe abatement of a cipher is scarcelgr enough to restore his sanity* 
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intercepted with a real or fictitious mandate to the 
cadarigan^ or second in command^ directing him to 
send^ without delay, to the throne, the head of a 
guilty or unfortunate general. The despatches were 
transmitted to Sarbar himself; and as soon as he 
read the sentence of his own death, he dexterously 
inserted the names of four hundred officers, assembled 
a military council, and asked the cadarigan, whe- 
ther he was prepared to execute the commands of 
their tyrant f The Persians unanimously declared, 
that Chosroes had forfeited the sceptre ; a separate 
treaty was concluded with the government of Con- 
stantinople ; and if some considerations of honour or 
policy restrained Sarbar from joining the standard 
of Heraclius, the emperor was assured, that^e might 
prosecute, without interruption, his designs of vic- 
tory and peace. 

Deprived of his firmest support, and doubtful of 
the fidelity of his subjects, the greatness of Chosroes 
was still conspicuous in its ruins. The number of 
five hundred thousand may be interpreted as an ori- 
ental metaphor, to describe the men and arms, the 
horses and elephants, that covered Media and Assy- 
ria against the invasion of Heraclius. Yet the Ro- 
mans boldly advanced from the Araxes to the Tigris, 
and the timid prudence of Rhazates was content to 
follow them by forced marches through a desolate 
country, till he received a peremptory mandate to 
risk the fate of Persia in a decisive battle. Eastward 
of the Tigris, at the end of the bridge of Mosal, the 
great Nineveh had formerly been erected * : the city, 

* Ctesias (apud Diodor. Sicul. torn. i. 1. ii. p. 115, edit Wesse- 
ling) assigns 480 stadia (perhaps only 32 miles) for the circumfe- 
rence of Nineveh. Jonas talks of three days journey : the 1 20,000 
persons described liy the prophet as incapable of discerning their 
right hand from their left, may afford about 700,000 persons of ail 
ages for the inhabitants of that ancient capita] (Goguet, Originei 
des Loix, &c. torn. iii. part i. p. 92, 93), which ceased to exist 600 
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and even the ruins of the city^ had long since dis- 
appeared* : the vacant space afforded a spacious field 
for the operations of the two armies. But these 
operations are neglected by the Byzantine historians^ 
and, like the auQiors of epic poetry and romance, 
they ascribe the victoiy, not to the military conduct, 
but to the personal valour, of their favourite hero. 
On this memorable day, Heraclius, on his horse 
Phallus, surpassed the bravest of his warriors : his 
lip was pierced with a spear, the steed was wounded 
in the thigh, but he carried his master safe and vic- 
torious through the triple phalanx of the barbarians. 
In the heat of the action, three valiant chiefs were 
successively slain by the sword and lance of the em- 
peror; among these was Khazates himself; he fell 
like a soldier, but the sight of his head scattered 
grief and despair through the fainting ranks of the 
Persians. His armour of pure and massy gold, the 
shield of one hundred and twenty plates, the sword 
and belt, the saddle and cuirass, adorned die triumph 
of Heraclius, and if he had not been faithful to 
Christ and his mother, the champion of Rome might 
have offered the fourth opime spoils to the Jupiter of 
the Capitol t. In the battle of Nineveh, which was 
fiercely fou^tfrom day-break to the eleventh hour, 

years before Christ The western suburb still subsisted, and is 
mentioned under the name of Mosul in the first age of the Arabian 
kbalifs. 

* Niebuhr (Voyage en Arabic, &c. torn. ii. p. 286) passed over 
Kineveb without perceiving it He mistook for a ridge of hills the 
old rampart of brick or earth. It is said to have been 1 00 feet high^ 
flanked with i 500 towers, each of the height of 200 feet. 

t Hex regia arrna fero (says Romulus, in the first consecration) 

bina posiea (continues Livy, i. 10) inter tot bella, opima 

parta sunt spolia, adeo rara ejus furtuna decoris. If Varro (apud 
romp. Festum, p. 306', edit. Dacier). could justify his liberality in 
granting the opime spoils even to a common soldier who had slain 
the kin^ or general of the enemy, the honour would have been mucU 
more cheap and common. 
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twenty-dght standards^ beside those which might 
be broken or torn, were taken from the Persians ; 
the greatest part of their army was cut in pieces^ and 
the victors, concealing their own loss, passed the 
night on the field. They acknowledged, that on 
this occasion it was less difficult to kill than to dis^ 
co^ifit the soldiers of Chosroes ; amidst the bodies oi 
their friends, no more than two bow-shot from the 
enemy, the remnant of the Persian cavalry stood 
firm till the seventh hour of the night ; about the 
eighth hour they retired to their unrifled camp, col- 
le^ed their baggage, and dispersed on all sides, from 
the want of orders rather than of resolution. The 
diligence of Heraclius was not less admirable in the 
use of victory ; by a march of forty-eight miles in 
four and twenty hours, his vanguard occupied the 
bridges of the greater and the lesser Zab; and the 
cities and palaces of Assyria were open for the first 
time to the Romans. By a just gradation of mag- 
nifidSent scenes, they penetrated to the royal seat of 
Dastagerd, and though much of the treasure had 
heea removed, and much had been expended, the 
remaining wealth appears to have exceeded their 
h^pes, and even to have satiated their avarice. 
Whatever could not be easily transported, they con- 
sumed with fire, that Chosroes might feel the an- 
fuish of those wounds, which he had so often in- 
icted on the provinces of the empire : and justice 
might allow the excuse, if the desolation had been 
confined to the works of r^al luxury, if national 
hatred, military licence, and religious zeal, had not 
wasted with equal rage the habitations and the tem- 
ples of the guiltless subject The recovery of three 
hundred Roman standards, and the deliverance of 
the numerous captives df Edessa and Alexandria, 
reflect a purer glory on the arms of Heradius. 
From the palace of Dastagerd, he pursued his march 
within a few miles of Mixlain or Cteaj^on, till he 
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was stopped, on the banks of the Arba, by the dif- 
ficulty of the passage, the rigour of the season, and 
perhaps the fame of an impregnable capital. The 
return of the emperor is marked by the modem name 
of the city of Sherhzour ; he fortunately passed mount 
Zara, before the snow, which fell incessantly thirty- 
four days, and the citizens of Gandzaca, or Tauris, 
were compelled to enjtertain his soldiers and their 
horses with an hospitable reception*. 

When the ambition of Chosroes was reduced to 
the defence of his hereditary kingdom, the love of 
glory, or even the sense of shame, should have urged 
him to meet his rival in the field. In the battle of 
Nineveh, his courage might have taught the Persians 
to vanquish, or he might have fallen with honour by 
the lance of a Roman emperor. The successor of 
Cyrus chose rather, at a secure distance, to expect 
the event, to assemble the relics of the defeat, and 
to retire by measured steps before the march of He- 
raclius, tifl he beheld with a sigh the once loved 
mansions of Dastagerd. Both his friends and ene- 
mies were persuaded, that it was the intention of 
Chosroes to bury himself under the ruins of the city 
and palace : and as both might have been equally 
adverse to his flight, the monarch of Asia, with Sira, 
and three concubines, escaped through an hole in 
the wall nine days before thie arrival of the Romans. 
The slow and stately procession in which he showed 
himself to the prostrate crowd, was changed to a 
rapid and secret journey ; and the first evening he 
lodged in the cottage of a peasant, whose humble 
door would scarcely give admittance to the great 

* In describing this last expedition of Heraclius, the facts, the 
places, and the dates of Theopbanes (p. 265 — -27 1 ) are so accurate 
and authentic that he mast have followed the original letters of the 
emperor, of which the Paschal Chronicle has preserved (p. 398 — 
402) a very curious specimen. 
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king*. His superstition was subdued by fear : on 
the third day, he entered with joy the fortifications 
of Ctesiphon ; yet he still doubted of his safety till 
he had opposed the river Tigris to the pursuit of 
the Romans. The discovery of his flight agitated 
with terror and tumult the palace, the city, and the 
camp of Dastagerd : the satraps hesitated whether 
they had most to fear from their sovereign or the 
enemy ; and the females of the haram were asto- 
nished and pleased by the sight of mankind, till the 
jealous husband of tlu*ee thousand wives again con- 
fined them to a more distant castle. At his com- 
mand, the army of Dastagerd retreated to a new 
camp : the front was covered by the Arba, and a 
line of two hundred elephants; the troops of the 
more distant provinces successively arrived, and the 
vilest domestics of the king and satraps were enrolled 
for the last defence of the throne. It was still in 
the power of Chosroes to obtain a reasonable peace ; 
and he was repeatedly pressed by the messengers of 
Heraclius, to spare the blood of nis subjects, and to 
relieve an humane conqueror from the painful duty 
of carrying fire and sword through the fairest coun- 
tries of Asia. But the pride of the Persian had not 
yet sunk to the level of his fortune ; he derived a 
momentary confidence from the retreat of the em- 
peror ; he wept with impotent rage over the ruins of 
his Ass3rrian palaces, and disregarded too long the 
rising murmurs of the nation, who complained that 
their lives and fortunes were sacrificed to the obsti- 
nacy of an old man. That imhappy old man was 



• The words of Theophanes are remarkable : uffitBi Xor^.»jf 115 

saxarov 'HpaxXe/^ iBafxacre (p. 269). Yonng princes who dis.. 
cover a propensity to war should repeatedly transcribe and translate 
such salutary texts. 
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himself tortured ^ith the sharpest pams both of 
mind and body ; alld^ in the consciousness of his ap- 
proaching end, he resolved to fix the tiara on the 
nead of Merdaza, the most favoured of his sons. 
But the will of Chosroes was no longer revered, and 
Siroes, who gloried in the rank and merit of his 
mother Sira, had conspired with the malecontents 
to assert and anticipate the rights of primogeniture*. 
Twenty-two satraps, they styled themselves patriots, 
were tempted by the wealth and honoiu-s of a new 
reign : to the soldiers, the heir of Chosroes promised 
an increase of pay ; to the Christians, the free ex- 
ercise of their religion ; to the captives, liberty and 
rewards ; and to the nation, instant peace and the 
reduction of taxes. It was determined by the con- 
spirators thfit Siroes, with the ensigns of royalty, 
should appear in the camp ; and if the enterprise 
should fail, his escape was contrived to the imperial 
court. But the new monarch was saluted with una- 
nimous acclamations; the flight of Chosroes (yet 
where could he have fled?) was rudely arrested, 
eighteen sons were massacred before his face, and 
he was thrown into a dungeon, where he expired on 
the fifUi day. The Greeks and modern Persians 
minutely describe how Chosroes was insulted, and 
famished, and tortured, by the command of an in- 
human son, who so far surpassed the example of his 
father : but at the time of his death, what tongue 
would relate the story of the parricide ? what eye 
could penetrate into the tower of darkness ? Ac- 
cording to the faith and mercy of his Christian ene- 
mies, he sunk without hope into a still deeper abyss t ; 

• The authentic narrative of the fall of Chosroes is contained in 
the letters of Heraclius (Chron. Paschal, p. 398) and the history 
ofTheophane8(p.'i7l). 

t On the first rumour of the death of Chosroes, an Heracliad in 
two cantos was instantly published at Constantinople by George of 
Pifidia, (p. 97 — 105). A priest and a poet might very properly 
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and it will not be denied^ that tyrants of every age 
and sect are the best entitled to such infernal abodes. 
The glory of the house of Sassan ended with the life 
of Chosroes : his unnatural son enjoyed only eight 
months the fruit of his crimes ; and in the space of 
four years the regal title was assiuned by nine can- 
didates^ who disputed^ with the sword or dagger, 
the fragments or an exhausted monarchy. Every 
province, and each city of Persia, was the scene of 
independence, of discord, and of blopd, and the state 
of anarchy prevailed about eight years longer, till 
the factions were silenced and united under the com- 
mon yoke of the Arabian caliphs*. 

As soon as the mountains became passable the 
emperor received the welcome news of the success 
of the conspiracy, the death of Chosroes, and the 
elevation of his eldest son to the throne of Persia. 
The authors of the revolution, eager to display tlieir 
merits in the court or camp of Tauris, preceded the 
ambassadors of Siroes, who delivered me letters of 
their master to his brother the emperor of the Ro- 
mans t. In the language of the usurpers of every 
age, he imputes his own crimes to the Deity, and, 
without degrading his equal majesty, he offers to 
reccmcile the long discord of the two nations, by a 



exult ia the damnation of the public enemy (r/ucvf^onr «y ra^ret^ ▼. 
56) : but such mean revenge is unworthy of a king and a conqueror ; 
and I am sorry to find so much black superstition (dco/x<t^^ Xotrpoti^ 

iTKTf Hou tirtaffia ncSfri ttg toi xarayOcjta ti( ro fcvp 

ttxoi'r»<TBi^9f^ &c.) in the letter of Heraclius : he almost applauds 
the parricide of Siroes as an act of piety and justice. 

* The best oriental accounts of this last period of the Sassanian 
kings are found in Eutychius (Annal. torn. ii. p. ^51 — 256) who 
dissembles the parricide of Siroes ; d^Herbelot (Bibliotheque Ori- 
entale, p. 789) and Assemanni (Bibliotheq. Oriental* tom. iii. 
p. 415—420). 

•f- The letter of Siroes in the Paschal Chronicle (p. 40'i) unfor- 
tunately ends before he proceeds to business. The treaty appears 
in its execution in the histories of Theophanes and Nicephorus. 
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treaty of peace and alliance more durable than brass 
or iron. The ccmditions of the treaty were easily 
defined and fidthfiilly executed. In the recovery of 
the standards and prisoners which had fallen into 
the hands of the Persians^ the emperor imitated the 
example of Augustus : their care of the national dig- 
nity was celebrated by the poets of the times^ but 
the decay of genius may be measured by the distance 
between Horace and George of Pisidia; the subjects 
and brethren of Heradius were redeemed from per- 
secution^ slavery, and exile ; but instead of the Ho- 
man eagles^ the true wood of the hdy cross was re* 
stored to the impcntunate demands of the successor 
cf Constantine. The victor was not ambitious of 
ailarging the weakness of the empire ; the son of 
Chosroes abandoned without r^^et the ccmquests of 
his father ; the Persians who evacuated the cities <^ 
Syria and Egypt were honourably conducted to the 
frontier^ and a war which had wounded the vitals of 
the two monarchi«0, produced no change in their ex« 
temal and rdbitive situaticm. The return oi Hera* 
dius from Tauris to Constantinople, was a perpetual 
trium|^ j and after the exploits of six glorious cam* 
paigns^ he peaceably enjoyed the sabbath of his toils. 
After a Icmg impatience, the senate, the clergy, and 
the people, went forth to meet their hero, with tears 
and acclamations, with olive branches and inno* 
merable lamps: he entered the capital in a chariot 
drawn by four elephants ; and as soon as the emperor 
could disengage himself from the tumult of public 
joy, he tasted more goiuine satisfaction in the un- 
braces of his mother and his son**^. 



• The burden of Corneille's song, 

<* MontKK Heradius au f)euple qui Tattend," 
if much better suited to the present occasion. See bis triumph in 
Tbeophaoei (p. 273, 374) and Nioepborus (p. 15, 16). The life of 
the mother and tenderness of the son are attested by George of Pi- 
sidia (BelL Abar. 355, &c p. 49). The metaphor of the Sabbath 
is us^ somewhat prolknely, by these Byzantine Christians. 
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The succeeding year was illustrated by a triumj^h 
of a very different kind^ the restitution of the true 
cross to the holy sepulchre. Heradius performed 
in person the pilgrimage of Jerusalem^ the identity 
of the relic was verified by the discreet patriarch*, 
and this august ceremony has been commemorated 
by the annual festival of the exaltation of the cross. 
Before the emperor presumed to tread the conse- 
crated ground, he was instructed to strip himself of 
the diadem and purple, the pomp and vanity of the 
world : but in the judgment of his clergy, the per- 
secution of the Jews was more easily reconciled with 
the p'ecepts of the gospel. He again ascended his 
throne to receive the congratulations of the ambas- 
sadors of France and India : and the fame of Moses, 
Alexander, and Hercules t> was eclipsed, in the po- 
pular estimation, by the supericn* merit and glory of 
the great HeracHus. Yet the deliverer of the East 
was indigent and feeble. Of the Persian spoils, the 
most valuable portion had been expended in the war, 
distributed to the soldiers, or buried, by an imlucky 
tempest, in the waves of the Euxine. The conscience 
of the emperor was oppressed by the obligation of 
restoring the wealth of the clergy, which he had 
borrowed for their own defence : a perpetual fimd 
was required to satisfy these inexorable creditors ; 
the provinces, already wasted by the arms and ava- 
rice of the Persians, were compelled to a second pay- 
ment of the same taxes ; and the arrears of a simple 
citizen, the treasurer of Damascus, were commuted 
to a fine of one hundred thousand pieces of gold. 

* See Baroniut (Annal. Eccles. a.d. 628, No. 1—4) Eutychius, 
(AnaaL torn. ii. p. 240—248) Nicephorus (Brev. p. 15). The 
seals of the case had never been broken: and this preservation of 
the cross is ascribed (under God) to the devotion of Queen Sira. 

t George of Pisidia, Acroas. iii. de Expedit. contra Persas, 415, 
&c. and Heracleid, Acroas. i. 65—138. I neglect the meaner 
parallels of Daniel, Timotbeus, &c. Chosroes and the chagan 
were of course compared lo Belshazzar, Pharaoh, the old serpent, 
&c. 
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The loss of two hundred thousand soldiers* who had 
fallen by the sword^ was of less fatal unportance 
than the decay of arts, agriculture, and population, 
in this long and destructive war: and although a 
victorious army had been formed under the standard 
of Heraclius, the unnatural eflfort appears to have 
exhausted rather than exercised their strength. 
While the emperor triumphed at Constantinople or 
Jerusalem, an obscure town on the confines of Syria 
was pillaged by the Saracens, and they cut in pieces 
some troops who advanced to its relief: an ordinary 
and trifling occurrence, had it not been the prelude 
of a mighty revolution. These robbers were the 
apostles of Mahomet; their fanatic valour had 
emerged from the desert; and in the last eight 
years of his reign, Heraclius lost to the Arabs the 
same provinces which he had rescued from the Per- 
sians. 

* Sufdas (in Excerpt Hist Byzant p. 46) giret this number ; 
but either the Pertian must be read for the Jsaurian war, or this 
passage does not belong to the emperor Heraclius. 
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